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PREFACE 


From the discovery of America to the defeat of the 
Invincible Armada, Spain was the foremost country in 
Europe. Her preeminence was not due to the gold of 
Peru and the silver of Mexico, but to Castilian hardi- 
hood and Catalan energy. She passed through such a 
period of exulting vigor, as Hellas after the victory 
over Persia, or England in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Of the men that embodied that fermenting 
energy during the earlier part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, three stand forth conspicuous: Charles the King, 
Ignatius Loyola, with his genius for adoration and 
organization, and Cortés, the gallant, reckless, deep- 
revolving, gentleman adventurer. Keats never be- 
stowed a happier adjective than in ‘‘Stout Cortés,”’ 
for courage is his dominant quality, a gay courage like 
Mercutio’s, a steadfast courage like that of the Spar- 
tans at Thermopylae, and even more, a sort of Satanic 
courage ‘‘not to be overcome.’’ One regrets, in read- 
ing the impersonal story of marches, battles and hair- 
breadth escapes, the lack of records by some intimate 
friend to tell more of his manner, his address, his 
mastery of persuasion, and of his goodfellowship—for 
he liked to keep open house, sit with his friends and 
play games of chance. But I hope that even this rather 
dry narrative that keeps close to the chroniclers may 
tell something of the character as well as of the doings 
of this very remarkable man. Betas 
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CORTES THE CONQUEROR 
CHAPTER I 
FROM CASTILE TO CUBA 


THE province of Estremadura lies between New 
Castile and the Kingdom of Portugal. Through the 
middle the River Guadiana, coming down from its 
sources in La Mancha, where Don Quixote ran his ad- 
venturous career, takes its dilatory westward way. On 
the southern bank, about half-way across the province, 
les the little town of Medellin. Farther down the 
river you come upon the Roman city of Mérida, and 
farther still, close by the Portuguese border, to 
Badajos, also an ancient Roman city, known to us 
chiefly because the English and French fought fiercely 
there during Wellington’s peninsular campaigns. HEx- 
cept for vestiges of antiquity, the province of Estre- 
madura is of no great interest; there are brown moors, 
where broom and brushwood, and what Spaniards call 
carrasco, grow; there are vast fields, to which, during 
centuries, shepherds after the summer in Castile 
would drive their flocks, by hundreds of thousands, to 
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pasture for the winter; there are frequent sierras and 
high hills, soft and blue in the distance, but rough and 
rocky to riders and pedestrians; and, north of the 
Guadiana, there is the Tagus, that connects Toledo 
with Lisbon; and both these large rivers, as they go, 
gather in the waters of numerous little tributaries. 
Thirty or forty miles to the north of Medellin lies 
Trujillo, the birthplace of Francisco Pizarro, and 
sixty miles to the southwest, but still in Estremadura, 
Jerez de los Caballeros, the birthplace of Vasco Nunez 
de Balboa. Pedro de Alvarado, one of Cortés’ most 
distinguished comrades, was born in Badajos. The 
country looks as if it were well fitted to turn the 
thoughts of brooding boys to feats of hardihood and 
desperate adventure. 

In Medellin, toward the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, a poor gentleman, Martin Cortés lived with his 
wife Catalina Pizarro Altamirano. He was respectable 
and pious, a cristiano viejo, which means that for four 
generations at least there had been no Jew, Moor or 
heretic among his ancestors. The Spanish gentry set 
great store by this pure inheritance; for they looked 
upon the taint of Moorish blood, which heresy usually 
meant, somewhat as we do upon an admixture of negro 
blood. In his youth Martin Cortés had been lieutenant 
in a troop of horse. Little else is known of him, ex- 
cept that the tie between him and his son was always 


strong. His wife, too, was extremely religious, a 
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woman of rigid principles, determined and frugal. 
Their celebrated son Hernando was born in 1485. He 
was a sickly child, and several times knocked at 
death’s door, but the devoted care of his wet nurse 
drew him back to life. It was she that put the twelve 
apostles into a hat or its equivalent, and took the last 
one to be drawn, St. Peter, as the boy’s guardian; and 
Hernando always paid the saint marked reverence, 
but in manhood he transformed his religious fealty to 
Our Lady as the supreme object of his devotion. 

At fourteen young Cortés was sent to the Univer- 
sity of Salamanca with the intention of making him 
a lawyer. He stayed there two years, and, it seems, 
learned enough Latin that in his days of greatness— 
slips of grammar in the great easily pass unnoticed— 
when learned men spoke to him in that language he 
answered them in the same, and enough jurisprudence 
to have it commonly believed that he was a bachelor 
of laws. No doubt, he had very great natural capacity 
and learned quickly, but he did not enjoy university 
life. Perhaps lodging with a married aunt was irk- 
some to a young man, who showed at an early age that 
he liked liberty in its extremer forms. But the reason 
of his discontent, at the age of sixteen, with the dull 
routine of lectures on rhetoric and civil law, is plain 
enough. A new century came in, and Castile bubbled 
in a ferment of excitement. Spain was preparing her- 
self to become the foremost country in Hurope. Al- 
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most at once, upon the union of Castile and Aragon, 
by the marriage of their two remarkable sovereigns, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, the nation, casting aside its 
earlier apathy and lawlessness, had stepped proudly 
forward like a strong man about to run a race. The 
Moors had been expelled from Granada, and the last 
corner of Spain was free from the Infidel domination 
that had lasted nearly eight hundred years. Chris- 
topher Columbus had planted the banner, quartered 
with castles and lions rampant, in strange lands be- 
yond the Atlantic Ocean, and year after year, fairy 
tales spread inland from Seville and Cadiz of Indians, 
of gold, of pearls, of strange beasts and birds, of 
riches and glory, stooping to the reach of any stout- 
hearted adventurer. Gonsalvo de Cordova, el gran 
Capitan, had driven the French from Naples, and an- 
nexed Southern Italy to the Spanish Crown. The 
Princess Joanna, eldest daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, had married the Archduke Philip, son to the 
Emperor Maximilian, and heir to Burgundy and the 
Netherlands. All the youth of Spain was tingling 
under the push and impress of these great doings. 
But the University of Salamanca was a product of the 
Middle Ages. It taught Latin literature, civil and 
canon law, it taught the theories of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and other schoolmen, as to the modes and 
methods by which deity manifests its will in the 
physical world and in the mind of man. It taught 
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the doctrines of medicine, the formule of mathemat- 
ics, inherited from learned Moors and Jews of 
Cordova, and all in the very definite forms into which 
they had been cast and compressed by generations of 
teachers; its function was to provide young men with 
such information as was necessary in order to occupy 
posts in the Church, in the civil affairs of the sover- 
eign, or to perform administrative duties of one kind 
or another, in cities or in the country. The professors 
crammed young men with the knowledge that past 
generations had believed to be suitable for handling 
the ordinary experiences of life and did their best to 
inspire them with respect for precedent, dogma, and 
formula. It was inevitable, therefore, that Salamanca 
had little or nothing to give to the new generation. 
That generation was to confront situations that the 
professors at Salamanca knew nothing of; young 
Cortés was like Pegasus hitched to a plow. No won- 
der that he was restive and refused to stay there. 
‘Methinks it were an easy leap to pluck bright honor 
from the pale-faced moon!’’ You would not expect a 
young Hotspur to be content to aim at a baccalau- 
reate of law. 

Cortés went back to Medellin, to the chagrin of his 
parents. At home he had nothing to do, and became 
bullicioso, altivo, travieso, amigo de armas, turbulent, 
overbearing, restless, with a hankering to become a 
soldier. For such a lad two courses lay open, one led 
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to Italy and service under Gonsalvo de Cordova, the 
other to America; the latter course looked brighter, 
it offered higher prizes, and Cortés was known to Don 
Nicolas de Ovando, who had recently been appointed 
governor of Espafiola now called Hayti, or Santo 
Domingo. At this point we get our first glimpse of 
Cortés, and understand in what manner he manifested 
his discontent with the rules of the university and the 
pious atmosphere of his father’s house. I dovetail 
the versions of the first biographers: ‘‘One night just 
at the time when Ovando was getting ready for his 
departure, laying in provisions for the fleet and so 
forth, Hernando Cortés went to a house to pay a visit 
to a young woman; as he was clambering over a roof, 
the wall of a back court gave way and he fell. Cortés 
with breastplate and spurs, bringing bits of wall with 
him, clattered to the ground with a great noise. A 
young man that lived there, thinking that the visit was 
to his wife, ran out sword in hand and when he saw 
Cortés lying on the ground beside his door, he would 
have killed him out of jealousy, but an old woman, his 
mother-in-law, stopped him. Cortés suffered injuries 
from his fall, and also contracted a quartan fever, that 
lasted a long time.’’ By this amorous misbehavior 
which beset him always, (fué muy dado & mujeres, he 
was much given to women) he lost the opportunity of 
going with Ovando to America. When he was well 
enough, he accepted, or affected to accept, the alter- 
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nate course, enlistment in the army for Italy, and got 
as far as Valencia, but there, instead of sailing, he 
gave himself up to dissipation. He had little or no 
money, apparently, and life was not all roses. After 
a year’s loitering, he decided to go to America, went 
home to Medellin, received a blessing and some money 
from his parents. He sailed in 1504 on a merchant 
ship, taking with him, it is said by one authority, 
some servants, and landed after a stormy voyage in 
Santo Domingo. At this time Cortés was nineteen. 
He was a man of good stature, deep-chested, broad- 
shouldered, slim, well made and very strong. His 
face lacked color; he wore his hair rather long; his 
eyes and his expression were kindly, later they be- 
came serious. He was a capital rider, and had great 
address with weapons both on horseback and on foot. 
‘Above all,’? as Bernal Diaz, one of the conquista- 
dors, who wrote an account of Cortés’ campaigns, says, 
“‘he had what is most important of all, courage and 
spirit.’” And he was, I may add, ambitious—Alex- 
ander of Macedon was his chosen exemplar— shrewd, 
resourceful, confident and endowed with unusual per- 
sonal attractions and rare powers of persuasion. 
There is little record of what Cortés did in Santo 
Domingo. Very soon after his arrival fighting broke 
out with the natives in some provinces that had not 
yet been fully subjugated. A certain Don Diego 
Velasquez was put in command of the expedition sent 
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to quell the disturbances, and Cortés served under 
him. Don Diego Velasquez plays a very great part 
in Cortés’ life; as time went on he became Cortés’ 
chief enemy, but in these first years their relations 
were friendly. VelAdsquez was a much older man, and 
had already had seventeen years of experience of 
military affairs in the old country. On this expedi- 
tion Cortés distinguished himself and to reward him, 
Governor Ovando gave him a ripartimiento or en- 
comienda (the words soon ceased to have any real 
difference of meaning); that is, an allotment of land 
with Indians to cultivate it. As a matter of fact the 
Indians attached to an encomienda were virtually 
serfs. The Governor also appointed Cortés to be no- 
tary of a newly founded municipality where Cortés 
lived during his stay in Santo Domingo. Apart from 
that there is the most meager memory of what hap- 
pened to him. It seems that he devoted himself to 
making money. In matters of pleasure, he showed 
himself fond of cards and dicing, and ‘‘somewhat dis- 
solute about women.’’ He got into several fights, not 
formal duels but decided on the spot with knives. It 
is said that, although his adversaries were strong and 
dexterous men, he always came off victorious, but he 
carried a permanent scar on his underlip. One of 
these rivals, named Garavito whom he stabbed in a 
quarrel over some woman, reappeared long years 
afterward in Nicaragua, and did what he could to 
thwart Cortés’ ambitions there. 
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The way to make money in Santo Domingo was by 
mining or agriculture; land, as I have said, was as- 
signed to colonists, and a number of Indians, perhaps 
fifty, perhaps a hundred, were allotted as laborers, 
subject to their masters’ orders. But wealth as the 
fruit of agricultural labor came too slow to satisfy 
most of the Spanish adventurers, and those that could 
fitted out ships for exploration, and chased the rain- 
bow of fortune over the Caribbean Sea and down 
along the coast of South America. In the few years 
since Columbus had proved that there were wide 
regions of earth to be had for the taking, daring 
sailors, soldiers—honest men and rogues—had made 
discovery upon discovery, and established lordship 
over many lands. From all over the kingdom of 
Castile, from the Basque country to Granada, men 
were lured by the incantations of adventure and 
riches, from Santander, Burgos, Valladolid, from 
Badajos, Cordova and San Lucar, hidalgos with 
scanty means or none, lackland caballeros, whose 
spirit was impatient of the tedious conventions of an 
old established social order, who despised commerce 
because it was in the hands of Jews and agriculture 
because it was practised by Moors, and deemed man- 
ual labor beneath their dignity, together with other 
men of all sorts, who for one reason or another desired 
a new land and new opportunities, gathered at Seville 
by tens and dozens, by scores, and finally by hundreds, 
to take ship for the Indies and try their luck. 
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It was a hazardous game, but the lucky gambler 
struck a short road to riches and glory. The earlier 
explorations do not concern us. In 1509, two famous 
gentlemen adventurers, Ojeda and Nicuesa, fitted out 
an expedition in Santo Domingo. The chronicler says, 
‘‘As there was no war on the island, they decided to 
go and look for one’’; for war had this inestimable 
advantage over peace, that it enabled the conquista- 
dors to make slaves and sell them anywhere. Cortés 
was to have been of their company, but a tumor on his 
right leg kept him at home. It was lucky for him, as 
the two adventurers came to grief; out of nearly a 
thousand men, searce sixty or seventy returned, in- 
cluding two hidalgos from EHEstremadura, Francisco 
Pizarro and Vasco Nuftez de Balboa. 

Two years later, in 1511, a safer opportunity came. 
Columbus’ son, Don Diego, had succeeded Ovando as 
Governor of Santo Domingo, and to prove his fitness 
and energy he sent an expedition under Diego 
Velasquez to conquer Cuba. Cortés went in a minor 
official capacity, either as under secretary to Velasquez 
or as assistant to the treasurer. The Indians were 
not warlike and offered little resistance; but there 
must have been many opportunities for Cortés to 
show the qualities that stood him in good stead in the 
hazards of his later career: bravery, sangfroid, re- 
sourcefulness, patience and determination. He was 
always at hand where work was to be done, on the 
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march or at bivouac; he continually strove to be first 
in counsel or in action, partly from ambition, partly 
because he knew his own worth. But he never was un- 
fair to another man’s deserts; he made himself pop- 
ular with the soldiers and enjoyed the high esteem 
of his general. He was rewarded by a grant of land 
on the island with natives to cultivate it, and he bred 
cattle, horses and sheep. Another Spanish gentleman 
adventurer, of whom we shall hear a good deal here- 
after, Panfilo de Narvaez, came from Jamaica to Cuba 
to serve under Velasquez. 

The next important incident in Cortés’ career at 
this time is his quarrel with Don Diego Velasquez. 
Velasquez was a man of good family, who had come 
to the Indies to make a fortune; he was capable, 
choleric, eager for wealth, inclined to stand upon his 
dignity and indisposed to share with others or brook 
rivals. He was not far from fifty years of age, a 
little fat, and with a tendency to gallantry. Cortés on 
his part was full of fiery ambition; he had made a 
good deal of money, and now he desired power and 
fame. The chroniclers do not agree as to the cause 
of the quarrel between the two men. Gdmara, who 
probably had the story from Cortés, ascribed the 
breach to a disagreement over women. An adven- 
turer from Granada, Juan Juarez, with whom Cortés 
had business relations, brought over his four sisters 
in the hope of marrying them off. These girls were 
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poor and not over delicate; intimacy, so the story 
went, sprang up between one sister and Don Diego, 
and between another, Catalina, and Cortés. Cortés 
promised to marry the girl, and then refused. The 
Governor seems to have instituted something like 
criminal proceedings, and on the sister’s account or- 
dered him to fulfil his promise. Cortés was im- 
prisoned, escaped and took refuge in a church; he was 
caught outside the sacred threshold and carried in 
chains to a ship. He escaped from the ship, made his 
way back to the sanctuary and shut himself up in the 
sacristy. It would seem that the Governor had merely 
to wait and that Cortés would be at his mercy; but just 
then there was to be an expedition against the Indians, 
good soldiers were in demand, and the quarrel was 
patched up. Cortés married the girl. 

I have repeated this story, because the biographers 
give it. Years afterward, when enemies were accus- 
ing Cortés of all sorts of offenses, great and small, 
Juan Juarez, his brother-in-law, went so far as to ac- 
cuse Cortés of murdering his wife. That charge of 
murder was undoubtedly due to malice, and I think 
that this story of breach of promise is too highly 
colored by gossip to be worthy of much credence. An- 
other and more likely version of the quarrel between 
Velasquez and Cortés is this. There were always ad- 
venturers dissatisfied with the allotments of en- 
comiendas; some received poor lands or poor Indians, 
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some received neither lands nor Indians. Every com- 
mander faced this difficulty; Cortés, himself, was ac- 
cused, time and again, of favoritism in the award of 
encomiendas among his soldiers. Nobody, after cross- 
ing the ocean, undergoing heat, hard marches, hunger, 
fatigue, ambuscades and a hundred dangers, was in- 
clined to think meanly of his own merits, and if other 
soldiers received more, those that received less com- 
plained of injustice and often talked mutiny. 

On this occasion some intimate friends of the Gov- 
ernor, jealous of Cortés’ success and rising fortunes, 
told the Governor that various malcontents were in 
the habit of meeting by night in Cortés’ room, and 
that they were plotting to create a revolt, depose 
Velasquez and make Cortés captain-general in his 
stead. Velasquez gave ear to these charges and had 
Cortés arrested. Now, as the story will disclose fur- 
ther on, Cortés, when fortune put opportunity within 
his grasp, did repudiate Velasquez and his authority, 
and cause himself to be elected captain-general in his 
stead. It was natural, therefore, twenty years and 
more later—after charges of disloyalty, perfidious- 
ness and breach of faith toward Velasquez had been 
bruited over New Spain and Old Spain, in the palaces 
of the Emperor, in the Council for the Indies, in 
courts of law, and wherever conquistadors met and 
drank together—that Cortés, in his reminiscences to 
Gomara, should have ascribed the quarrel to affairs 
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of gallantry and said nothing about the earlier and 
similar charge of disloyalty. This version is strength- 
ened by the fact that the anonymous teller, a friend, 
makes Cortés at the time of the reconciliation de- 
nounce the offence of disloyalty saying: ‘‘I have never 
feared anything more than the imputation of treach- 
ery.’? Quit s’excuse, s’accuseé, Las Casas, too, the 
Dominican reformer who had come over with Gov- 
ernor Ovando, and had espoused the cause of the na- 
tives, and was in the habit of denouncing Cortés and 
the conquistadors as rapacious rascals, supports this 
version. He says that those who were discontented 
with Velasquez, wished to send their complaints 
secretly to the king’s officials in Santo Domingo, and 
had chosen Cortés, who was in their confidence, to be 
the bearer. Cortés was caught as he was about to 
embark in a canoe. Velasquez was very angry, talked 
of hanging him, then of sending him back to Santo 
Domingo, but finally forgave him. 

Whatever the facts may have been as to the cause 
of the quarrel, the two made friends. Cortés was 
most careful to please Velasquez in every way, and 
Velasquez treated Cortés very well, made him an 
alcalde of the town of Santiago, and stood godfather 
to a child of his. Cortés, too, told Las Casas that he 
was as contented with his wife as if she were the 
daughter of a duke; but then Cortés had a way of say- 
ing things that he hoped would redound to his benefit, 


CHAPTER II 
THE START FOR THE MAINLAND 


Don Disco VeLAsquez, though physically indis- 
posed and a little too old to essay enterprises of ad- 
venture himself, listened with eagerness and credulity 
to the stories of gold and pearls that came from the 
mainland. He had amassed a considerable fortune, 
and wished to make it greater, but the ill success of 
Ojeda and Nicuesa was discouraging. Other Spanish 
gentlemen in Cuba were bolder. Of these expeditions 
that preceded Cortés it is necessary for us to know 
something. 

In 1517 Francisco Hernandez de Cordova and two 
associates, with help from Velasquez, equipped three 
ships. Their ostensible object was to explore new 
regions and to exchange glass beads for gold, but their 
real object, at least so some people thought, was to 
obtain slaves, for slaves had already become a very 
valuable commodity. The need of more manual labor 
was even then badly felt. Since the arrival of the 
Spaniards the natives had died as grain falls before 
the scythe of the reaper; European diseases, forced 
labor in mines, death in battle, discouragement and 
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despair, had reduced, it is said, the population of the 
island of Santo Domingo during the governorship of 
Ovando, 1501-1507, from two millions, more or less, to 
barely one-tenth of that number. The law, to be sure, 
forbade making slaves of the natives except captives 
in war; but it was not difficult to provoke war. On 
reaching Yucatan, Hernandez de Cordova found a 
people much more advanced toward civilization than 
those on the islands, a people that built with stones 
and cement. Fighting soon occurred at a place called 
Chanpoton, and the Spaniards had the worst of it,— 
fifty-seven men were killed and many wounded. The 
survivors were unequal to carry on the enterprise. 
Hernandez de Cordova himself had been badly hurt; 
so, his prospects gone, and life ebbing away, he sailed 
back to die. 

But gold had more power to lure than danger to 
repel, Diego Velasquez listened to its incantations. 
At this time a royal commission sat in Hayti, sent out 
by the Spanish Government, with authority to grant 
leave to engage in such expeditions as these, to trade, 
to found a settlement, or to explore, or whatever it 
might be. The applicant stated his purpose and the 
commission passed upon it. Velasquez applied for 
license to trade with the natives of these newly dis- 
covered lands and obtained it. He fitted out a fleet 
of four ships, and appointed Juan de Grijalva the 
head of it. He gave him no authority to found a 
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settlement, but merely to explore and trade. The ex- 
change of beads and hawk-bells for gold, silver, pearls, 
precious stones, in his judgment, held out the best 
hopes of gain. Several of the adventurers who sailed 
with Grijalva became, when serving under Cortés and 
afterward, men of great consequence, and I had better 
name them now. Pedro de Alvarado, who was about 
thirty-two years old, had a cheerful countenance and a 
winning smile; he was a good talker, frank and very 
brave; quick to act and undeterred by the spirit of 
compassion; he was so handsome with his auburn hair, 
that the Indians conferred on him the nickname of 
Tonatiuh, the Sun, and he was not indifferent to his 
own appearance. Francisco de Montejo was of about 
the same age, of medium height, a good rider, a man 
of executive capacity and fond of a laugh. Alonzo de 
Avila possessed a good figure, good looks and good 
judgment, and expressed his opinions very clearly. 
He was daring, valiant, and frank, but also proud, 
arrogant, jealous and quarrelsome, and showed him- 
self to be such, so that when Cortés needed to send a 
proctor to Spain he took advantage of the opportunity 
and got rid of Avila. These three were captains; a 
fourth, Bernal Diaz, who was not an officer himself 
but in that democratic company of adventurers seems 
to have associated with the officers on equal terms, 
deserves to be named. Diaz was five or six years 
younger than the three captains, but he had had as 
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much or more experience than they. He had served 
under Pedrarias de Avila on his expedition to 
Panama, and under Hernandez de Cordova, and was 
destined to take part in Cortés’ conquest of Mexico 
and to write a full narrative of it, and finally, though 
he attained to no definite military rank, to become a 
prominent citizen in Guatemala. 

Grijalva set sail in April, 1518. He touched at the 
island of Cozumel, off Yucatan, and proceeded along 
the coast of the mainland rounding the great hump of 
Yucatan, and then heading to the southwest. At 
Chanpoton the Spaniards again had a battle with the 
natives; they continued onward, touching at various 
places along the coast. At San Juan de Ulua there 
was much talk of founding a settlement and marked 
diversity of opinion. Stories differ as to which party 
wished to settle; the chief reason in favor of a settle- 
ment was the richness of the lands along the coast, 
while the reasons against were that Grijalva had no 
authority to found a colony, and that it would be dan- 
gerous to try, as the Spaniards were few, and the 
land was thickly populated. It was decided to send 
Alvarado back to Cuba to ask for instructions, while 
Grijalva proceeded with the remaining vessels along 
the coast. : 

In the meantime Velasquez had become worried by 
the absence of all news and had sent a caravel in pur- 
suit of Grijalva under Cristébal de Olid, a valiant 
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man who played a notable part in the Mexican cam- 
paigns and came finally to a tragic end, but he was 
constrained by some mishap to return before he had 
picked up any news. Alvarado arrived in due course, 
stated Grijalva’s situation and asked for more men 
and supplies. His report was interesting. There 
were native houses and temples built of stone; one 
great pueblo, seen from the sea, for size and for the 
buildings in it, appeared to be as large as Seville; the 
people of the coast were subject to a great emperor, 
who dwelt far inland; and, more to the point, there 
was gold in no one could say what fabulous quantity. 
Velasquez proposed to be the first to reap the golden 
harvest, and promptly sent to the royal commission 
at Hayti for permission to despatch another expedi- 
tion; he did not ask for leave to found a settlement, 
but merely to look for Grijalva, and Cristébal de Olid, 
and to rescue some Spanish castaways reported to be 
prisoners in Yucatan, and to trade. Permission was 
granted. At this juncture Cortés steps to the front of 
the stage, and the testimony as to what was done be- 
comes contradictory and confused. The bitter strife 
that rose afterward between Velasquez and Cortés 
warped men’s memories, and there was also much de- 
liberate suppression of the truth and deliberate af- 
firmation of falsehood. It is safer to follow probabil- 
ities than the story of any one witness. 

The Governor selected Cortés as commander of 
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the new expedition. He was a fair judge of men and 
undoubtedly chose the man that he deemed the ablest. 
It was said afterward that Cortés made great prom- 
ises to Amador de Lares, the Royal Comptroller, and 
to Andrés de Duero, the Governor’s private secretary, 
in order to induce them to support his candidacy. 
This is an unnecessary suspicion; both men were in- 
terested in the venture, and were concerned that an 
able man should direct it. Velasquez, who blamed 
himself for the failure of Grijalva’s expedition say- 
ing that ‘‘he had put a booby in charge,’’ did not wish 
to make the same mistake twice. He declares, ‘‘I ap- 
pointed as captain and chief leader of the fleet one 
Hernando Cortés, because I thought him sagacious, 
and had had him a long time on this island in my 
employ and as my friend; I had always treated him 
exceedingly well, both in business matters and in our 
personal relations, and had entrusted him with 
charges of much importance. He had also the experi- 
ence of seeing how I dealt with people, both Spaniards 
and natives, and I had great confidence in him. So I 
thought that he would serve their Majesties’ interests 
better than any one else, although among the six hun- 
dred men that I sent with him there were many gentle- 
men of higher rank than he.’’ 

After the appointment Velasquez formulated very 
explicit instructions to Cortés, dated October 23, 1518; 
they direct him to search for Grijalva and for Olid, 
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to explore and to trade with the natives, but they say 
nothing as to founding a settlement. The next mat- 
ter was to raise the money to pay for the expedition. 
Cortés’ friends assert that he bore two-thirds of the 
cost, and that the Governor’s third was illusory, that 
in the main he merely provided merchandise which 
he offered for sale to members of the expedition. For 
instance, Andrés de Tapia, a prominent conquistador, 
says that he was a nephew of Velasquez and that 
Velasquez offered to help him and some other gentle- 
man go on the expedition by lending them each forty 
gold pesos, payable not in cash but in merchandise to 
be bought at the booth Velasquez had furnished for 
this purpose, and that they were obliged to sign obli- 
gations for forty gold pesos (and ultimately paid - 
them) although they got no more than what he and 
others were able to buy at other booths for ten gold 
pesos. Cortés, afterward, went so far as to claim that 
he had paid out of his own pocket six thousand 
castellanos (perhaps about seventy thousand dollars) 
and had borrowed six thousand more from various 
persons, including Andrés de Duero and Velasquez 
himself. In Spain Martin Cortés asserted that his 
son had purchased seven ships and Velasquez three. 
It is safe to assume that Cortés strained every 
nerve to make the venture a success. He was now 
thirty-four years old, full of vigor, self-confidence and 
ambition, and he stretched both hands out to take op- 
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portunity by the forelock. He spent cash, he bor- 
rowed, he scattered broadcast golden promises with 
his honeyed tongue; he collected men, materials, arms, 
implements, and all sorts of necessaries for naviga- 
tion, for fighting and for trade. He also adopted, 
partly, I think, from motives of policy, an outward 
show commensurate with the dignity of a commander- 
in-chief. In later life he approved of the badges of 
wealth and rank as appropriate trappings to great 
achievement, and now, although his foot was still on 
the lowest rung of the ladder, he gave premonitory 
evidence of this. He dressed in fine clothes, put a 
plume with a gold clasp in his bonnet, and flaunted 
richly embroidered banners. Thus, accoutered like a 
man certain of success, he canvassed the island for 
men and for funds; he issued a proclamation that vol- 
unteers should receive one-third of all gains, while 
two-thirds should go to those who defrayed the ex- 
penses. At the same time he behaved himself 
with great deference toward Velasquez ‘‘siempre 
mostrandose muy grande su servidor.’’ 

Preparations, though pushed with spirit and en- 
ergy, took time. By the middle of November some 
five vessels and three hundred men were nearly ready. 
A sudden cloud rose black on the horizon. Rumor said 
that the Governor had changed his mind and was think- 
ing of removing Cortés. Backbiters were buzzing in 
his ears: that Cortés was not to be trusted, that he 
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would prove disloyal, and their reasons were that he 
was ambitious, adroit, revengeful and an Estremadura 
man. <A buffoon and a soothsayer predicted evil. 
Velasquez, also, may have turned his eyes inward; he 
himself had set a dangerous precedent. He had been 
appointed by Don Diego Columbus to command the 
expedition to conquer Cuba and to hold the island as 
his deputy; but after the conquest, Velasquez shook 
off his allegiance to Columbus and petitioned the home 
government for a patent by which he should hold di- 
rectly of the Crown; and the Crown, favorable to the 
policy of dividing delegated power, had granted the 
petition. There might be danger lest Cortés should 
profit by this example. In public the Governor contin- 
ued to back the expedition; but Cortés suspected that 
privately he threw obstacles in its way, particularly to 
prevent him from getting provisions, and he took 
alarm. His whole future, all his property, were at 
stake, his friends had sold their farms and risked all 
on the strength of his assurances. He must go, and go 
as commander. 

His preparations by this time were nearly com- 
plete, but the supplies of food had not been procured. 
He needed bread and he needed meat. He hurriedly 
commanded his soldiers and sailors to go aboard and 
sent some of his servants to all householders in Santi- 
ago that were his friends to give him whatever bread 
they had, and others to the slaughter-house to fetch 
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all the pigs and sheep. The bread was given readily; 
but the clerk of the market came weeping to say that 
if his meat was taken he should be fined; Cortés pre- 
sented him with a gold chain which he took from his 
own neck to pay for the meat and discharge the fine. 
He then obtained from Amador de Lares, the Comp- 
troller, the registration of his ships, evidently a 
formality prerequisite to sailing. This is proof that 
the Governor had in no way officially disavowed 
Cortés, and perhaps gave rise to the accusation that 
the Comptroller and Cortés were in league together. 
There are stories that the Governor, on learning that 
Cortés meant to slip away, rode down with a great 
retinue, and that Cortés on seeing him come made 
ready for defense; but it is far more likely that Bernal 
Diaz is correct, for he must have heard the true story 
within a short time, from eye-witnesses. He says that 
Cortés went to the Governor’s house to take leave of 
him, and that when he set sail the Governor came to 
the shore for a last good-by. 

Cortés sailed from Santiago on November 18, 1518, 
with five ships, and put in at Macaca a little port on 
the southern coast of Cuba some sixty miles to the 
west. At this place word reached them that Grijalva’s 
fleet had arrived safely. Cortés was troubled, here 
was an admirable pretext for Velasquez to stop the 
expedition if he wished, since its principal object, as 
stated in his application to the royal commisson at 
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Hayti, and in his instructions to Cortés, had been to 
rescue Grijalva. There was no time to lose. Cortés 
continued with the utmost diligence to lay in the neces- 
sary supplies of food. He despatched one vessel to 
Jamaica, he sent commissaries to every village and 
farm in the region near where he had anchored, he 
bought, begged, borrowed, commandeered, by persua- 
sion or with a high hand, all the bread, salt-pork and 
other provisions that he could lay hold of, no matter 
whether they were said to belong to the Church, to the 
Governor or to the King. Years afterward, Las Casas, 
the missionary, inquired of him about this. He 
laughed, ‘‘On my word, I behaved then like a first-class 
pirate.”’ 

From Macaca Cortés went to Trinidad farther to 
the west on the southern coast picking up supplies and 
recruits. He issued proclamations promising rich 
lands, Indian serfs and golden ease, to all valiant 
hearts that would follow him; and he assumed the state 
of a victorious conquistador, with officials to wait upon 
him, as if he were already the lord of wide territories. 
At Trinidad many recruits joined him, some that had 
just come back from Grijalva’s expedition, Pedro de 
Alvarado, and his four brothers, Crist6bal de Olid, 
Francisco de Montejo, Alonzo de Avila, and various 
gentlemen of quality. Others came apparently from 
inland places, Alonzo Hernandez Puertecarrero, a 
gentleman of high birth, Gonzalo de Sandoval, a youth 
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of great promise, full of valor and intelligence, des- 
tined to prove himself, as Cortés testified, fit to com- 
mand armies, Juan Velasquez de Leon, a kinsman of 
Don Diego Velasquez, as well as many other persons 
of lower rank. Cortés was greatly gratified by these 
numerous recruits, he welcomed them with military 
honors and mucho amor; he was always prodigal of 
ceremonious greetings, of smiles and affectionate 
words. 

At Trinidad, too, his fear of some action on the 
Governor’s part was proved not to be vain. A letter 
came to him from Velasquez asking him to delay and 
confer on matters to the advantage of the expedition; 
and another, to the mayor of the town, intimating that 
Velasquez would like the expedition to be stopped. 
Cortés was not a man to turn back except by over- 
powering constraint, and the mayor, even if he had 
wished to do so, saw that it was too late to attempt 
any high-handed action. 

From Trinidad Cortés sailed to Havana. Here 
again letters came from Velasquez urging Cortés and 
various of his officers to delay and confer. How for- 
cible these letters were is doubtful. A report, widely 
believed, but untrue (I think) and denied by Bernal 
Diaz, states that Velasquez wrote to Diego de Ordas, 
captain of one of the ships, to arrest Cortés, and that 
Ordas attempted to entrap him by inviting him to din- 
ner aboard his ship, but that Cortés was too wary to 
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accept. If Ordas had tried to do anything of the sort, 
Cortés would never have left him in command of a 
ship. I quote the story to show how difficult it is to get 
at the truth of what happened. In later days, after the 
great breach between the two, Cortés and his partisans 
wished to make it appear that Velasquez had acted as 
an enemy from the beginning, that he had denied 
Cortés before Cortés denied him, but the facts do not 
bear them out. Velasquez (as I think) after Grijal- 
va’s return merely wished to reconsider the plans in 
the light of Grijalva’s experience, and then decide 
whether to replace Cortés by another commander if it 
should seem best, but he had no thought of raising an 
issue between himself and Cortés that could only be 
settled by force. 

The proof of this is that Velasquez continued to 
support the expedition. On Grijalva’s return to San- 
tiago, some days after Cortés had sailed from there, 
Velasquez permitted, expressly or tacitly Grijalva’s 
officers, Francisco de Montejo, Alonzo de Avila, and 
Crist6ébal de Olid, to depart and join Cortés. He al- 
lowed one of the principal ships of Grijalva’s fleet, 
the San Sebastian, which he himself had owned and 
equipped, to follow Cortés, and other ships also, (he 
says himself that he sent them): one in the harbor of 
Santiago, owned by Cortés, one in a harbor on the 
north coast, owned jointly by Cortés and Andrés de 
Duero, Velasquez’ secretary, and a third, one of Gri- 
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jalva’s fleet, which sailed some weeks later under 
Francisco de Saucedo with Captain Luis Marin, and 
over seventy men. 

Moreover, Andrés de Tapia’s evidence seems to me 
conclusive. He was a friend of Cortés and critical of 
Velasquez. He says that after Cortés had left Santi- 
ago he went to Diego Velasquez and that in the con- 
versation Velasquez said: ‘‘I don’t know what Cortés’ 
attitude to me is, not good I think, for he has spent all 
that he owns and he has gone into debt, and he has 
appointed officials to act in his service as if he were a 
Castilian lord; nevertheless, I shall be glad to have 
you go with him. It is not more than a fortnight since 
he left this port, and you will soon overtake him and I 
will help you and any others that may wish to go.’’ 
Moreover, in Velasquez’ first letter of complaint to 
the royal commission at Hayti, in which he accuses 
Cortés of disloyalty, he says nothing of any wrongful 
conduct prior to Cortés’ landing on the continent. 
Cortés’ final casting off of Velasquez’ authority was 
such an audacious and brilliant act of disloyalty that 
I have thought it worth while to dwell upon these pre- 
liminary indications of strain and rending. What- 
ever each may have done, it is clear that there was now 
mutual distrust and that Cortés had made up his: mind 
to sever the bond that bound him to Velasquez as soon 
as he could. 

The fleet of eleven vessels sailed from Cuba on 
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February 10, 1519. There were on board one hundred 
and nine sailors, five hundred and eight soldiers, in- 
cluding thirty-two crossbowmen and thirteen mus- 
keteers, and several hundred Indian servants, also ten 
cannon, four field pieces known as falconets, and six- 
teen horses. 


CHAPTER III 
COZUMEL AND TABASCO 


Tux ships on their way to the mainland encoun- 
tered a storm, and were scattered, but in a few days, 
having been driven a little to the south, they met 
again at the Island of Cozumel, where Grijalva had 
stopped the year before. Cortés landed and found a 
deserted town near the shore; his people searched, 
found some cotton cloth and gold trinkets, but no na- 
tives. Cortés attributed their fears to the number of 
his ships. A scouting party captured a woman of rank 
with two children and some servants; these were 
treated kindly. Cortés gave them presents and bade 
them persuade the islanders to show themselves, 
promising that they should receive no injury. This 
friendliness was successful; the natives came in, and 
Cortés returned to them the objects that had been 
taken, and, speaking through an interpreter that had 
been taken captive in Yucatan by Hernandez de Cor- 
dova, he made a long discourse to explain to them that 
they were now subjects of a great King with all the 
privileges attendant thereto, and that they would re- 
ceive a knowledge of the true religion. Everything 
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went well. The idols were taken down and a cross and 
an image of the Madonna set up in their stead. The 
natives pledged themselves to take good care of these 
emblems, and brought honey, bread, fish and fruit. 
This kindly treatment of the natives Cortés attempted 
to put in practise everywhere. He was not sentimental, 
he knew that a feeble race is doomed to bow down to 
a stronger race, but he wished to avoid the dangers and 
hardships of fighting, and the evil crop of hatred and 
distrust that would be sure to follow; he always did 
his best to induce the Indians to accept the inevitable 
change in their condition, and to explain the advan- 
tages that would accrue to them. The Spanish adven- 
turers were often ruthless, they cared little for the 
sufferings of the Indians, they tortured them for gold, 
they burned them alive in order to frighten them into 
subjection, but they ultimately succeeded in putting 
down wars between tribe and tribe, they suppressed 
the horror of human sacrifice, and they did a good deal 
toward improving customs and conduct. 

At Cozumel Cortés held a review of his troops, it 
was his first opportunity to marshal them in some sort 
of military formation. The most important part of 
the army, even more so than the cannon, which were 
noisy but small and not very effective, was the cav- 
alry,—that is, the sixteen horses, They proved of 
priceless value in battles with the Indians, and Bernal 
Diaz, after forty years, remembered these sixteen 
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horses individually quite as well as he did the famous 
captains, Alvarado, Sandoval, Olid or Avila. Cortés 
had a dark chestnut of vicious temper; Pedro de Al- 
varado and Hernando Lopez de Avila shared a sorrel 
mare; Puertecarrero had a gray mare that Cortés 
bought for him; Juan Velasquez de Leon, a powerful 
gray mare called Cutty Sark (La Rabona), very 
obedient to the rein, a good charger; Olid a chestnut 
only pretty good; Montejo and Alonzo de Avila a 
horse of toasted sorrel color, useless in battle; Es- 
ealante, a light chestnut with three white legs, not very 
good; Ordas a gray mare, slow; Ortiz, the musician 
and Bartolomé Garcia between them an excellent dark 
horse, The Muleteer; and so on. Later on, at Villa 
Rica, the caravel that had remained behind at San- 
tiago and followed (unhindered by Velasquez), 
brought some more horses, so the number that Cortés 
had on his first march to Mexico is not known exactly. 

Now that Grijalva and Olid had returned, apart 
from exploration and trade, the only prescribed object 
of the expedition was to find some Spaniards reported 
to have been cast away on the mainland. Cortés 
learned from the natives that there were said to be two 
Spanish captives on the mainland, two days’ journey 
from the coast. He asked the caciques to send mes- 
sengers to go to look for them; but no native wished to 
undertake the errand, since it was thought to be very 
dangerous, Cortés offered a generous reward, and 
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succeeded in persuading three Indians to go. He wrote 
a letter in Spanish for the captives, and gave the mes- 
sengers beads to pay the necessary ransoms. A ship 
carried them to the mainland, a few leagues away, set 
them down and waited for their return the number of 
days that had been agreed upon, six or eight; nobody 
came. The ship waited a day or two longer, and then, 
believing that the messengers had come to grief, went 
back. Cortés concluded that the report concerning the 
white men was an error, and sailed away. But the 
fleet had not gone far when one of the ships sprung a 
leak, and had to put back to Cozumel for repairs. The 
other ships did the same. The leak was repaired, but 
adverse winds still detained them from sailing. Ona 
Sunday the weather became calm, and Cortés ordered 
that, after hearing mass and eating dinner, they 
should weigh anchor. 

While Cortés was at dinner, some soldiers who had 
been hunting wild pigs, reported that a canoe was ap- 
proaching the island. He sent men to meet it. In the 
meantime Andrés de Tapia and several gentlemen on 
board one of the ships had also noticed the canoe, and 
they proceeded, taking care to keep under cover, to the 
spot to which the canoe was headed. Three dark- 
skinned men, naked but for loin-cloths, their hair tied 
in a knot, came up on shore, but when they saw the 
white men, two of them started back for the canoe. 
Andrés de Tapia made signs not to be frightened, and 
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the third, after speaking to his companions in some 
strange tongue, came forward and said: ‘‘Senores, 
Sous cristianos, e cuyos vasallos?’’ ‘Sirs, are you 
Christians and of what country??? And when Tapia 
answered, ‘‘ Yes, men of Castile,’’ the naked man wept, 
rejoiced and thanked God. The Spaniards embraced 
the poor fellow and conducted him and the two Indians 
to Cortés. There was no telling the white man from 
the others, for he was as brown as they, as naked, and 
shorn like a slave. Cortés was obliged to ask which 
was the Spaniard. The poor man’s name was Jer6n- 
imo de Aguilar. He was in holy orders, and had em- 
barked upon an expedition to Darien eight years 
before; things there had gone wrong, and a company 
of disappointed men and women had attempted to go 
back in a little vessel to Santo Domingo. The vessel 
foundered on a reef, and twenty castaways got into an 
open boat. Seven or eight died of thirst. After thir- 
teen or fourteen days on the water, the survivors 
reached shore. Some were sacrificed to idols, some 
perished of hard work, only Aguilar and a sailor, 
Gonzalo Guerrero, were still living. When Aguilar 
received Cortés’ message, he was overjoyed, the mes- 
sengers paid his ransom, and he went to tell his fellow 
captive. But Guerrero was married to a rich Indian 
woman, had three children, and enjoyed a position of 
authority; his face was tattooed and his ears and 
lower lip were pierced. He said that he was ashamed 
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to go back among Spaniards; and his Indian wife bade 
Aguilar be gone about his business. Aguilar then went 
to the shore to look for the Spanish ship, but the ap- 
pointed days were past and the ship had sailed. After- 
ward he learned that the Spanish fleet had put back to 
Cozumel, and he hired Indians to paddle him across. 
By virtue of this accident to the ship Cortés secured 
an interpreter who was invaluable to him, and could 
dispense with the very uncertain Indian interpreter, 
Melchior, whom he had had. This is a signal instance, 
and not the only one, of Cortés’ luck. His friends 
wrote to the King that it was a miracle, a special favor 
of Providence, and proved that any enterprise under- 
taken on His Majesty’s behalf would surely triumph. 
And now, the castaway having been rescued, the ob- 
jects of the expedition were cut down to exploration 
and trade. 

On March 13, 1519, Cortés started upon his long 
cruise along the coast of what is now Mexico. The 
ships coasted along the north shore of Yucatan, round- 
ing the great hump, and on, southward, past the shore 
of the province of Campeche, past Chanpoton where 
his predecessors had fought ill-fated battles with the 
natives, then on, turning westward again, until they 
came to the River Tabasco, which the earlier expedi- 
tion had named Rio Grijalva after the booby com- 
mander. It was now well into the month of March, 
Cortés rowed up the river in boats, and found Indians 
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lining the shore in hostile attitude. As Grijalva had 
had amicable relations with these natives, Cortés did 
not understand their lack of friendliness. He said that 
he meant to do no harm, that he wanted water, and 
fresh food, and asked for permission to go to the 
pueblo of Tabasco, but a little way up on the left bank 
of the river, in order to procure them. It seems, as 
Cortés discovered later, that these Indians had been 
so mocked and laughed at for cowardice by the Indians 
of Chanpoton who had fought the invaders, that they 
were jeered into fighting. As they wished time to re- 
move their chattels to a place of safety, they told 
Cortés that they would give him an answer on the 
morrow. Cortés had his own preparations to make; he 
landed his men on a little island for the night, and sent 
scouts to reconnoiter and look for paths through the 
swamps. As it was obvious that the Indians meant to 
resist he made his plans to attack the pueblo; Alonzo 
de Avila and Pedro de Alvarado were sent with four 
hundred men to hide on the mainland in a wood from 
which they were to come upon the pueblo from the 
rear, while Cortés was to pass the night on the island 
and in the morning to land the rest of his troops on the 
river-front and attack direct. 

The next day, after more fruitless parleys,’ the 
boats with Cortés’ contingent rowed near the shore; 
he bade the gunners hold their fire until the King’s 
notary had read the official proclamation according to 
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law. Of course the proclamation, even if it had been 
translated into the native dialect, would have been un- 
intelligible to the Indians; Cortés had it read, not for 
the sake of the Indians but for the sake of the Council 
of the Indies, the Spanish public at home, and of any 
sticklers for legality that might be with him. He knew 
that sooner or later there would be a breach between 
him and Velasquez, and that both must appeal to the 
Crown, and he proposed to keep the record of his con- 
duct toward the Crown as free from errors and omis- 
sions, as scrupulously in conformity with the laws of 
Castile as possible. The proclamation was one of the 
provisions that Ferdinand and Isabella, who enter- 
tained a most earnest desire to do the Indians nothing 
but good so far as should be consistent with the inter- 
est of the Spanish Crown, had devised to prevent 
Spanish adventurers from waging unnecessary war 
upon the natives. Ideas of political right and wrong 
were different from what they are now; perhaps fu- 
ture generations will have others, still different. It 
was not only right, it was a duty, to bring the natives 
into subjection, in order to turn them away from 
idolatry to the truths of the Christian religion and 
bestow upon them the inestimable blessing of eternal 
felicity in place of eternal damnation. Old people to- 
day can remember hearing from the generation of the 
Civil War the same argument in support of the Amer- 


ican slave trade. Queen Isabella, Cardinal Ximénes, 
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and many men in high place in Spain were deeply con- 
cerned over the conduct of the Spanish settlers and 
conquistadors, for they knew how many of them were 
mere adventurers, restless gamesters, bold rascals and 
what-not. 

The proclamation read in this wise: 

“‘On behalf of their Majesties, King Don Carlos 
and Queen Joan, his mother, the Protectors of uncivil- 
ized peoples, we, their servants hereby proclaim that 
God, Our Lord, living and everlasting, created the 
heavens and earth, also the man and woman from 
whom all mankind are procreate and descended, and 
all that shall be born hereafter. On account of the 
multitudes of human beings that have proceeded from 
these couple during the 5,000 years since the creation 
of the world, of necessity, some men have gone one 
way and some another, and have separated into king- 
doms and provinces, 

‘“‘And out of all men God chose one man, Saint 
Peter, and set him over all for them to obey as head of 
the human race, everywhere, no matter what their re- 
ligion or civilization, and gave him jurisdiction over 
all the world, and all nations, whether Christians, 
Moors, Jews or Gentiles or anything else. He is called 
Pope, that is Father and Ruler of all men. All who 
lived in his time acknowledged Saint Peter, as 
lord of all the world; and since then the Pontiffs, his 
successors, have been acknowledged, as they are now, 
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and ever shall be till the end of the world. One of the 
Pontiffs who succeeded to St, Peter as Lord of the 
World, granted the islands and mainland across the 
ocean to the King and Queen of Spain and their suc- 
cessors, our Sovereigns, and all that in them is, as is 
written in a certain document, which you may see if 
you wish. 

‘‘Therefore, their Majesties are lords of these 
islands and of the mainland by virtue of that grant; 
and almost all the islands, where this information has 
been promulgated, have accepted allegiance to their 
Majesties as soon as they learned this, and obey them 
with right good will, and received the religious men 
that their Majesties sent to instruct them in our Holy 
Faith, and were converted to Christianity and are now 
Christians. Therefore we require of you to hearken 
well to what we say, taking what time may be reason- 
able, and to accept the Church as mistress of the 
world, and the Pope, and in his name and stead the 
King and Queen, our Lords, as Sovereigns of this 
land, by virtue of the grant aforesaid, and to give the 
religious Fathers opportunity to preach Christianity 
to you. 

“Tf you do this, you will be doing well and doing 
your duty toward their Majesties, and we, in their 
name, will receive you with all affection and will leave 
you, your wives, your children and property free and 
unenslaved, and we will not force you to become 
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Christians, unless when you learn the truth, you desire 
to be converted, as almost all the inhabitants of other 
places have done, and if you do, their Majesties will 
grant you many privileges, exemptions and favours, 
but if you do not do this, and procrastinate with 
malice, be assured that with God’s help, we will make 
war on you as best we can, and force you to become 
subjects to the Church and to their Majesties, and we 
will take you, your wives and your children, and make 
all slaves, and sell you as such, and do with you as 
their Majesties shall order, and we will take your 
property, and do you all the harm we can, as to vassels 
that rebel against their lord; and we protest that all 
the death and destruction that shall come upon you 
will be your fault and not their Majesties, nor ours, 
nor of these gentlemen that have come with us. And 
we ask the Notary to record this, and those present to 
be witnesses of all this.’’ 


The Indians did not hearken to the voice of reason 
but answered with arrows and stones. Cortés landed 
and forced his way to the pueblo from the front, while 
Alonzo de Avila and Alvarado, warned by gunshots, 
attacked from behind. The Indians displayed courage, 
but their weapons were wholly inadequate. In the 
record of these campaigns it is very difficult to under- 
stand why the Spaniards suffered such small losses. 
Their steel helmets left their faces exposed, their steel 
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breastplates or doublets of cotton, quilted thick 
enough to stop an arrow, did not guard the leg below 
the knee, their shields were not large, and although 
stones from slings, javelins hardened in fire, and ar- 
rows tipped with stone points, could not pierce defen- 
sive armor, they must have inflicted severe wounds 
when they struck face or legs, and eye-witnesses say 
that battles lasted for hours, that the Indians num- 
bered thousands upon thousands and that their 
missiles fell like a heavy rain. The Indians, too, car- 
ried great clubs or swords as the Spanish called them, 
maquahuitls, garnished with stone blades, and fought 
the Spaniards hand to hand. Nevertheless, except with 
one or two direful exceptions the injury to the Spanish 
troops was slight, a few men killed from time to time, 
and the wounds though many were quickly healed. 
The Indians, on the contrary, who fought nearly 
naked, were killed and wounded in great numbers. 

This pueblo, the first of Cortés’ conquests, was 
called Tabasco, or by some Potonchon. In the great 
square within which the chief temple stood, Cortés 
took possession of the land in the King’s name. He 
drew his sword, made three cuts in the trunk of a large 
tree and shouted out that he would defend the King’s 
title with sword and shield. He did not mention his 
immediate superior, Don Diego Velasquez. In Cuba, 
Cortés may have shown an extreme disregard of 
Velasquez’ expressed wishes, but this act was an out- 
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ward indication, not of mere disregard but of a com- 
plete passing over of Velasquez’ authority. Perhaps 
it was a declaration of policy, perhaps he wished to 
see, at a time when in the presence of a hostile multi- 
tude no open objection could be raised, how his soldiers 
would take it, especially as to any outspoken objection 
he could excuse himself by saying, that having made 
the required proclamation he had thought it best to 
conform to its tenor, and had not mentioned Velasquez 
because the proclamation did not. According to Bernal 
Diaz, those of the expedition who were partisans of 
Velasquez felt that their master had been slighted, and 
grumbled over the omission; but it was no time for 
faultfinding, and no further emphasis was laid upon 
the act. 

The Spaniards passed the night in this pueblo. 
Aguilar questioned prisoners and learned that the In- 
dians were assembling in great numbers and meant to 
give battle. On hearing this, Cortés had the horses 
fetched from the ships. Little details were attended 
to. As Ortiz, the musician, was but an indifferent 
rider, his horse Muleteer was given to Alonzo de Avila. 
Preparations were completed and the ground recon- 
noitered. After a day or two passed in skirmishing, a 
decisive battle, known as the Battle of Cintla, was 
fought on Lady-day, March twenty-fifth. The country 
was exceedingly difficult, there were swamps and occa- 
sional creeks or streams of open water and the armed 
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Spaniards floundered about; whereas the Indians, un- 
encumbered by clothing, followed little paths known 
only to themselves, or crossed a marsh leaping from 
turf to turf with ease. Finally the Spaniards reached 
dry ground and then the fight became fast and furious, 
At an opportune time Cortés and his dozen cavaliers 
rode up against the Indian warriors from behind, and 
leveling their lances at the face, dashed to and fro 
through the masses of Indians. The natives had never 
seen horses before and were terror-stricken; they fled 
helter-skelter, and the terrible centaurs rode them 
down. The day was won. As the Indians reported 
that they had had six divisions of eight thousand men 
each, the victory seemed a miracle, and stories went 
about that before Cortés’ squadron appeared, a soli- 
tary horseman had been seen charging through the 
enemy’s ranks. Some believed that it was Santiago, 
the patron saint of Spain, who had often before fought 
for the Christians against infidels, others that it was 
Cortés’ patron, St. Peter; but Bernal Diaz, who on 
other occasions was more credulous, says, ‘‘it seems 
to me that now as I write I can see again with these 
sinful eyes all that battle in the very way it took place, 
and what I saw was Francisco de Morla on a chestnut 
horse.’’? According to Cortés, who, however, is never 
truthful as to Spanish losses, only twenty Spaniards 
were wounded and none killed; Gomara says that over 
seventy were wounded by the stones and arrows, and 
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Diaz, who asserts that the battle lasted over an hour, 
and that:more than eight hundred Indians were found 
lying dead on the plain, says that more than seventy 
Spaniards were wounded in the first assault, and that 
two died, one by a wound in the ear, the other by a 
wound in the throat. He also adds an unpleasant 
medical detail, how the wounded soldiers in order to 
cure their wounds, and those of the horses, in default 
of ointment, smeared on the melted fat of dead 
Indians. 

This battle, which the missionary Las Casas 
ironically calls ‘‘the first preaching of the gospel in 
New Spain,’’ accomplished its purpose. The Indians 
knew that they had met a superior race. They sub- 
mitted, promised obedience, brought in little trinkets 
of no great value but such as they had, and made a 
more acceptable gift of twenty Indian women. One of 
these, known among the Indians as Malintzin, will 
play a great part in this narrative. Her original name 
Malinal, to which had been added the suffix ‘‘tzin,”’a 
title of respect, was corrupted by the Spaniards into 
Malinche. She was the daughter of a cacique of an 
inland town. Her father died when she was a little 
child, and her mother then married a young man, to 
whom she bore a son. It seems that among these peo- 
ple a daughter could succeed to her father’s property 
and position, and that the girl would have become caci- 
ea of her father’s towns and vassals. But the mother, 
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preferring her son, sold her daughter by night to some 
Indians from another province, Xicalango, and gave 
out that she was dead, pretending that the daughter 
of a slave that died just then was hers. The slave 
dealers from Xicalango sold the girl to the Indians of 
Tabasco, and they gave her to Cortés. The wicked 
mother will appear again on the scene in time to give 
a much needed touch of human kindliness and nobility 
to a harsh narrative. This young woman was baptized 
and received the name of Dota Marina, for her rank 
was recognized by everybody. Bernal Diaz says that 
she ‘‘was a person of the greatest importance and was 
obeyed without question by the Indians throughout 
New Spain.’’ She was good-looking, intelligent and 
not shy. Cortés gave her, according to Diaz, to 
Puertecarrero. She knew both the Mexican and Maya 
languages while Aguilar knew only Maya, the lan- 
guage of Yucatan, and, therefore, by their joint aid 
Cortés was able to talk to those who spoke the Mexican 
dialect, which was known to the more educated Indians 
throughout New Spain very much as Latin was known 
through Europe. In course of time she picked up 
Castilian and became invaluable and after Puertecar- 
rero had gone to Spain, she went to live with Cortés 
and bore him a son, who became Don Martin Cortés. 
The other Indian women were also baptized and dis- 
tributed among the officers. 

The Indians of Tabasco embraced Christianity, 
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without reluctance. Aguilar interpreted to them what 
Cortés had to say concerning the Roman Catholic 
faith, showed them an image of Our Lady with her Son 
in her arms, and explained that she was the mother of 
God. The caciques said that they liked the looks of 
the Teleciguata, which means a great lady in their lan- 
guage, and begged that the image should be given to 
them. The image was set up on an altar, together with 
a cross, and mass was said; and a few days later the 
festival of Palm Sunday was celebrated with great 
piety, every Spaniard walking to the service with a 
palm branch in his hand. The next day they sailed 
away, in contentment, leaving the natives both Chris- 
tians and vassals to the King of Spain. 


CHAPTER IV 
MONTEZUMA 


From Tabasco the ships proceeded along the coast 
and dropped anchor off what is now the city of Vera 
Cruz, opposite the island of San Juan de Ulua, on 
Maundy Thursday. Here two important incidents 
took place, which I shall relate separately. One con- 
cerns Montezuma, the other Velasquez; and I shall 
begin with the communications that passed between 
Cortés and Montezuma. 

The Aztecs, or Mexicans, were a conquering race 
that had come down from the north and established 
themselves on the Mexican plateau. They built a city 
on two little muddy islands, Tlatelolco to the north, 
Tenochtitlan to the south, in the lake of Texcoco, and 
connected the city with the mainland by causeways 
several miles long. Here Montezuma lived. On the 
eastern shore of the lake, the important city of Tex- 
coco was situated, and on the western shore, Tacuba. 
These were the capitals of two Aztec chieftains, and 
the three cities formed one confederation; but Monte- 
zuma exceeded the others in power so greatly that he 
may be, for our purposes, regarded as the Aztec chief, 
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war lord, or emperor, as the Spaniards, using the fa- 
miliar European title, described him. 

The Aztecs were a brave people, superior in mili- 
tary qualities to the earlier population of the country 
and they had established a sort of suzerainty over 
most of the tribes of that region, both to the south, 
and as far east as the Gulf of Mexico, but they never 
attained the arts and civilization of the Maya race, 
that occupied lands to the south, Guatemala and Yuca- 
tan. Their religion was polytheistic and bloody, they 
had no iron, tin or lead, no beasts of burden, no cows 
or goats. They had no script but conveyed information 
by pictures painted on cloth, and present to us, as de- 
scribed by the Spaniards, a surprising union of bar- 
barous ways with elaborate social adjustments. 

Grijalva’s companions had brought back word that 
there was a great monarch somewhere inland, who 
exercised authority as far as the sea, but they were 
concerned with the peoples of the coast, and did little 
or nothing to learn who this monarch might be. 
Montezuma however, on his part, had taken a very 
keen interest in the Spaniards. He had heard of the 
arrival of Hernandez de Cordova, of the battle at 
Chanpoton, how a handful of white men had stood off 
a multitude of Indians, that the strangers had pro- 
ceeded to Tabasco, what dealings they had with the 
caciques there, and that their object was to obtain 
gold. He had been promptly informed that the Span- 
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ish fleet was coasting along from Yucatan toward some 
territories subject to the Aztecs, and he sent com- 
mands to barter with the white men and find out who 
and what they were. 

The reason of Montezuma’s interest in these white- 
faced, bearded strangers from the land of the rising 
sun lay in a great religious tradition and a great reli- 
gious prophecy. Long ago, no one knew just when, a 
kindly god, Quetzalcoatl, who in human form had a 
beard and a white face, had lived among the people of 
the land. He had taught them the arts of agriculture, 
of building and of metal work, how to cut and polish 
stones, he had invented a calendar, he prospered 
traders, granted fertility to human beings and to 
plants, he condemned war and forbade human sacri- 
fice. For some unknown cause, he had departed from 
among them to his home in the direction of the rising 
sun; but he had promised that he or his descendents, 
should one day return, and reclaim his own. And 
roundabout this promise to return had grown the be- 
lief that he would avenge himself upon those that had 
been disloyal to him. 

There were many other gods in the Aztec pantheon, 
Tlaloc, the god of rain, and Tonatiuh, the sun god, for 
instance, but after Quetzalcoatl’s departure two brutal 
gods had assumed control, Huitzilopochtli, the god of 
war, and Tezcatlipoca, regarded by the Spaniards as 
the god of hell, and perhaps these two had helped to 
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expel him; they were cruel, bloody gods, and demanded 
human sacrifices. 

Montezuma, a priest himself, had been scrupulous 
in performing the sacred rites for these two gods; he 
had swept the steps of their temples with his own 
hands, and he had offered up thousands and thousands 
of human sacrifices. The gods were exacting, and the 
Aztecs were pious. Young men captured in war were 
carried up the steps of the teocalli, (temple) to the 
sacrificial stone before the image of the god, and held 
down by many hands, while the priests with knives of 
flint cut out a beating heart, smeared the idols with its 
blood, and tossed it into the sacred bowl. Montezuma 
had always been devout, he had performed the rites 
with due ceremony and was entitled to the protection 
and blessing of the gods. But, though security seemed 
to be his right, he did not feel secure; strange things 
had happened, presaging evil. The waters of the lake 
had risen, as by magic, and inundated the city; comets 
shot through the sky; a column of flame extended from 
earth to heaven, and even by day was brighter than 
sunlight; the temple of Huitzilopochtli in Tlatelolco 
caught fire without visible cause; a thunderbolt struck 
a shrine upon a hilltop; and for many nights the voice 
of a woman was heard wailing for her children. And 
now the presaged evils seemed to be approaching; 
monstrous birds like houses, their white wings spread, 
had sailed out of the east bringing men with bearded 
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faces, and the pictured cloth fetched from the coast 
showed superhuman beings riding on four-legged 
demons over a multitude of armed Indians, or dealing 
death by unseen means from afar. Should he resist 
or should he bow his head? 

Twice before, these great birds with white wings 
had come out of the ocean and twice they had disap- 
peared. Here they were again, more numerous and 
terrible than before. Montezuma sent magicians to 
cast spells over them and turn them away, but magic 
spells had no power over these superhuman creatures; 
then he tried diplomatic means, and bade two great 
eaciques offer his hospitality to them, to deliver pres- 
ents and propitiate them by blandishments and cun- 
ning. These orders were punctually observed. Cortés 
had not been at anchor half an hour before two 
pirogues full of Aztecs, pushed out and paddled up to 
the flagship. They said that Montezuma had sent to 
ask what kind of men they were and what they had 
come for, and added that they would be happy to sup- 
ply any of their needs. Cortés answered that he had 
come to see the people of the country and to trade; he 
offered them food and wine which they accepted with 
some circumspection, and said that he should land. 

The next day, Good Friday, Cortés disembarked on 
the mainland, made camp, put his guns in place, 
brought the horses ashore, and, as he invariably did, 
even, when no danger was to be apprehended, made all 
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preparations to defend the camp from a hostile attack. 
Many Indians came in friendly fashion with axes, and 
hewed wood for the huts, and then made roofs of cloth 
to keep off the sun; others brought fowls, maize cakes 
and fruit. 

On Haster Sunday two important caciques came, 
governors of provinces, followed by a long retinue 
carrying chickens and vegetables; they approached to 
where Cortés was and made obeisances, first to him, 
and then to the soldiers about him. Incense was 
burned, as a mark of the greatest respect, and the 
presents of food were delivered. Mass was then cele- 
brated, and the caciques bidden to dinner. After the 
tables had been cleared away, through the interpreter 
Aguilar, who translated from Castilian into Maya, and 
Dofta Marina, who translated Maya into Mexican, 
Cortés explained that the Spaniards were Christians 
and vassals of the greatest lord on earth, Charles, 
King of Spain, and that they had come in obedience 
to their King’s orders because he had heard about the 
country and the great prince who ruled over it and so 
forth. After finishing this exposition, he asked a little 
bluntly where Montezuma would like to meet him. 

One cacique, who had been trying to find out 
whether these bearded white men were descendants of 
Quetzalcoatl, was nettled by this brusk disregard of 
royal etiquette: ‘‘You have but just come,’’ he said, 
‘fand you straightway ask to speak to our Lord!’ but 
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he checked himself, and diverted the conversation into 
the ordinary ceremonious channel, asking Cortés first 
to accept the presents they had brought, and saying 
that they would discuss whatever was fitting after- 
ward. <A chest was fetched with beautiful articles of 
gold, and load upon load of white cloth wrought with 
feathers, wonderful to see, and many things besides, 
as well as great stores of maize, turkeys, baked fish 
and fruit. Cortés had Latin charm of manners besides 
his formal Castilian stateliness, and made the most of 
it. He accepted the gold with the utmost gracious- 
ness; he then delivered presents of beads, and begged 
the governors to send to all their towns and tell the 
people to bring in gold, and that he would give them 
beads for it. Then he brought out his gifts for Monte- 
zuma, an armchair carved and inlaid, strings of glass 
beads, a crimson cap with a golden medal and various 
ornaments; these, he said, were from King Charles, as 
a mark of friendship, for he knew that Montezuma was 
a great potentate. Then, he said, adroitly, bringing 
the conversation back in a more courteous fashion to 
the subject that had been pushed aside by the Aztecs: 
“This chair King Montezuma will sit in when I go to 
talk to him, and he shall wear this cap’’; and so pre- 
pared the way for asking again what day and what 
place should be named for him to see Montezuma. The 
Aztecs were discreet; they answered that Montezuma 
was a great prince and would be glad to make the ac- 
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quaintance of the Spaniards’ Great King, and that 
they would take the presents to him and bring back his 
reply. | 

Cortés had not failed to perceive the touch of in- 
dependence or arrogance, as perhaps he judged it, in 
the cacique’s animadversion on his forwardness in 
asking for leave to visit Montezuma. He had let the 
matter pass at the time, but, before the envoys went, 
thought it well to lay before them in its fulness a 
coarse suggestion that the question of his visit was not 
a mere matter of Aztec etiquette. He bade the gunners 
load the cannon with an extra charge of powder and 
fire close to the envoys’ ears while all the soldiers kept 
very still, so that the noise of the report should pro- 
duce its most persuasive impression; and before their 
eyes he sent his little band of horsemen, their spears 
leveled, with Alvarado on his swift sorrel mare at 
their head, galloping two and two over the hard beach. 
These demonstrations were eloquent. 

During these maneuvers, it happened that one of 
the soldiers present was wearing a helmet half gilt. 
Teuhthli, the Governor of Cotaxtla, who was the more 
forward, or less shy, of the two envoys, said that it 
resembled a helmet handed down from their ancestors, 
which had been placed on the head of their god, 
Huitzilopochtli, and that he felt sure that his lord 
Montezuma would like to see it. Cortés had the helmet 
given to the envoys and said that they should return it 
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full of grains of gold, as he was curious to know 
whether the gold in their country was similar to that 
found in the rivers of Spain, and that he would then 
send it to King Charles. 

Teuhtlili went back to Tenochtitlan with his report 
and with pictures, painted on cloth by some deft paint- 
ers he had brought with him, of Cortés, of his captains, 
Dona Marina, Aguilar, soldiers, ships, sails, horses, 
dogs and cannon, and of the presents Cortés had 
given; while the other envoy, Cuitlalpitoc, stayed and 
superintended the supplies, which his servants brought 
in for the Spanish camp, and the Indian women whose 
duty was to grind the maize and make the bread. At 
Mexico great debates took place. Montezuma sum- 
moned the lords of the two confederate cities, Texcoco 
and Tacuba, as well as other chiefs, and held a confer- 
ence as to what course he should pursue. Cuitlahuac, 
Cacique of Iztapalapan, a town on the southern coast 
of the lake, advised that they should not permit the 
strangers to come to Mexico; ‘‘You should not,’’ he 
said, ‘‘let into your house a man that may push you 
out of it.’’? Cacamatzin, Lord of Texcoco, on the other 
hand, spoke at length on the other side: ‘‘It would indi- 
cate timidity on our part,’’ he urged, ‘‘to forbid the 
strangers from coming, all your chiefs and vassals are 
here to protect you, and they will, should the strangers 
become hostile.’’ 

Montezuma listened, as he had listened to the con- 
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fused and contradictory words of his wizards and 
medicine men; he took the gilt helmet that his envoy 
had brought, he examined it and compared it with that 
on the head of Huitzilopochtli, and in his heart he felt 
convinced that the descendants of Quetzalcoatl had 
come back to claim their own and would rule over the 
land, as Quetzalcoatl ruled over it. Still he struggled 
with the thought, hoped against hope that once again, 
the bearded, white foreigners would sail away, and 
sent Teuhtlili back with rich presents and more mes- 
sengers. 

When the ambassadors again came into Cortés’ 
presence, they repeated their obeisances of respect, 
touched the ground with the forefinger of the right 
hand and raised it to their lips, burned incense, made 
a speech of welcome, and produced the presents, in the 
artless hope that the richer the gifts the more quickly 
the strangers would go. These gifts were of great 
value, a wheel of gold, as big as a cartwheel, wonder- 
ful to behold, worth, those who weighed it said, over 
ten thousand dollars, a still larger wheel of bright 
silver, very heavy, the gilt helmet full of grains of 
gold—fatal proof of rich mines—twenty gold ducks, 
very lifelike, other articles of gold, in the shapes of 
dogs, tigers, lions and monkeys, numerous ornaments 
of delicate and beautiful plumes, loads of cotton cloth 
worked in patterns and decorated with feathers, and 
many things besides. Then the envoys delivered 
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Montezuma’s message: He was delighted that such 
valiant and puissant men had come to his country, he 
should very much like to see their great King and was 
going to send hima gift of precious stones, and while 
the Spaniards stayed at that port his people would 
provide them with all that they might want, and it 
would be a pleasure to him if he could do anything, 
but as to a meeting between him and Cortés, he him- 
self was prevented from going to the coast, and the 
road was too bad for Cortés to take it, and so the hope 
must be relinquished. 

Cortés displayed no chagrin; he thanked the en- 
voys very much for the gifts, gave them for them- 
selves beads, shirts and other things and then begged 
them please to act as his ambassadors, and go back to 
the great Montezuma and tell him that the Spaniards 
had come from far away, over an immense ocean, for 
the very purpose of seeing Montezuma face to face, 
and that they could not go back into the presence of 
their King unless they had done so, and that they were 
ready to go wherever Montezuma might appoint. The 
envoys replied that this request was quite useless, but 
that they would deliver it, and taking more gifts from 
Cortés to Montezuma, they departed. 

In due time, they returned, bringing more very 
rich and beautiful presents, gold, precious stones and 
work of feathers, and reported that Montezuma was 
greatly pleased with his presents and thanked them, 
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but as to an interview nothing further was to be said 
about it. For the moment, the matter had to be 
dropped, and Cortés contented himself with an expo- 
sition of the Christian religion, translated from Cas- 
tilian into Maya, from Maya into Mexican, how Christ 
had died on the cross in order to save the human race, 
how He had descended into hell and had risen on the 
third day, and was now seated in His throne in 
Heaven, and would judge all men; he also explained 
that the object of his coming was to put down idol- 
atry, human sacrifices, and wrongdoing. Whatever 
Montezuma’s envoys may have understood concerning 
Christian theology, they took away a very clear no- 
tion that Cortés proposed to destroy the Aztec gods. 
This was more than Montezuma was prepared to lis- 
ten to with patience. He betook himself to the sacred 
temples, offered up sacrifices, and asked the gods what 
he should do. The priests reported the gods were very 
angry, that they commanded him not to listen to 
Cortés and his sacrilegious requests to put images of 
strange gods in the Aztec temples. There was no 
hesitancy in MHuitzilopochtli or Tezcatlipoca, and 
Montezuma obeyed them. He reversed his policy of 
friendly intercourse with the strangers, and a few 
days later the Spaniards were annoyed and alarmed 
to find themselves suddenly abandoned by laborers, 
traders, sutlers, as well as by the remaining envoy and 
his suite. 


CHAPTER V 
THE REPUDIATION OF VELASQUEZ 


In tHE meanwhile Cortés’ ambition was straining 
at the leash. He had staked all his hopes of fame and 
fortune on this expedition; he must take the tide at 
the flood, or else through the rest of life he would 
voyage in shallows and miseries, for his relations 
with Don Diego Velasquez made it certain that the 
Governor would not give him another chance. He had 
learned some valuable information since his landing; 
Montezuma had wide dominions and could order hun- 
dreds of warriors into the field, but nevertheless 
Montezuma did not feel confident enough of his place 
and power to be willing to have the Spaniards go to 
Mexico. The reason for this was not clear. Cortés 
had heard, probably, of the prophecy that the Aztecs 
were expecting bearded pale-faced men to come from 
the East to reassert an ancient title, but he had 
learned the tradition through the uncertain medium 
of two interpreters, and had not given it sufficient 
weight to think it worth while to pose as a descendant 
of Quetzalcoatl; certainly he did not attach one-half 
of the importance to the tradition that it deserved. 
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But not long after the envoy had left, Cortés be- 
lieved that he had in his hands the real clue to 
Montezuma’s timidity. Another set of Aztec envoys 
arrived at camp who were careful to avoid Monte- 
zuma’s people. They came from a cacique of Texcoco, 
Ixtlilxochitl, a young brother of the king, Cacamatzin. 
This cacique claimed the chieftaincy of Texcoco, and 
asserted his readiness to act with the Spaniards 
against Cacamatzin and Montezuma; he said that he 
wished to free his country from tyranny and avenge 
the death of his father. Here was a key that might 
unlock the door of fate; to Cortés it seemed as if he 
saw before him a level road leading to the consumma- 
tion of his great ambition. He learned of disagree- 
ments among the Aztecs as to policy, of ambition and 
rebellious chiefs, of subject towns restive under the 
Aztec yoke, all ready to revolt at a favorable opportu- 
nity. Cortés was bold to temerity, but he was as wary 
and shrewd as he was bold; he knew that an ambitious 
prince, aiming at revolution and a crown, was likely 
to paint opportunity in brilliant colors. He accepted 
Ixtlilxochitl’s presents, thanked him, and made prom- 
ises, . 

A little later he received strong corroborative 
proof of the weaknesses in Montezuma’s empire. Ber- 
nal Diaz says that one day, while he was on sentry 
duty on the sand-dunes, five Indians advanced with 
friendly demonstzations and made signs that they 
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should be led to the general. They were different 
from the Aztecs in looks and dress, they wore orna- 
ments hanging from their lower lips and their ears, 
and they spoke a different language. Two of them, 
however, could speak Mexican, and so were able to 
communicate the objects of their embassy. They 
came from the town of Cempoala, thirty miles to the 
north, for they had heard of the battles at Tabasco 
and Cintla and wished to welcome such valiant men. 
They would have come before but for fear of the Az- 
tees. Then they told of the oppression under which 
they suffered and how much they longed for liber- 
ation and revenge. Cortés gave them presents and 
fine words, and said that he should soon come and 
pay their chief a visit. 

Fortune appeared to smile and hold out oppor- 
tunity toward him. Montezuma had enemies every- 
where, from the very shores of the lake that 
girdled his capital, to the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico, among his own people and among the sub- 
jugated tribes. But Cortés asked himself, if he was 
in a position to seize opportunity? His hands were 
tied; he was merely another man’s factor, with in- 
structions to trade and be friendly to the natives. His 
men might accompany him on an amicable visit to the 
city of Mexico but would they go in open disobedience 
to Velasquez’ orders, through the dangers of unknown 


lands against an innumerable multitude of enemies? 
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There was already grumbling in the camp. Food 
was poor and scarce; the port was so far from Indian 
pueblos that the soldiers could not get maize, fowls 
or fruit; mosquitos and insects were intolerable; more 
than thirty-five soldiers had died from wounds, sick- 
ness and lack of proper nourishment. The friends 
and partisans of Veldsquez made the most of these 
ills; they, as well as Cortés, had put their fortunes into 
the venture, and now that a goodly sum of gold had 
been collected, not only the princely gifts from Monte- 
zuma but also that received from barter with the na- 
tives who were glad to part with gold for beads and 
knicknacks, they wished to get their shares, and re- 
turn to their homes, carrying the rest to Velasquez. 
The first step in this direction would be to appoint an 
official treasurer, who should take all the gold into his 
custody, account to the King for the fifth that the royal 
prerogative awarded him, and then divide the rest 
among the officers and soldiers according to their re- 
spective rights. Cortés made no objection, he acted 
like the boxer, who steps back in order that when he 
delivers a blow he shall hit the harder. Choose your 
man, he said. They chose Gonzalo Mejia, who because 
of his efficiency in collecting the gold acquired the 
nickname of Rapapelo, scrape-skin, The grumblers 
also objected to private barter between the soldiers 
and the natives, on the ground that all gold should go 
into the general fund and become subject to the rights 
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of the King and of Velasquez. Cortés assented at 
once, 

These complaints were not serious, but they were 
enough to show Cortés that there was a very definite 
group among the soldiers who would oppose any at- 
tempt of his to execute his ambitious projects. In 
order to take from them some grounds of discontent, 
he gave orders to move the camp a dozen leagues up 
the coast to the neighborhood of Quiahuitztlan, a 
thriving pueblo, at which the army could obtain pro- 
visions and where, not far off, there was shelter for 
the ships. This move went quite counter to the plans 
of those that wished to go home. Their hand was 
forced, they were obliged to act openly, so they went 
in a body to Cortés, protested against going on far- 
ther, and demanded that he should return to Cuba and 
account to Don Diego Velasquez for the great sums of 
gold that he had received. 

Their position was legally sound. Cortés was 
Velasquez’ factor, his servant, criado, as Velasquez 
more depreciatively expressed it, he had been charged 
by his principal, or master, to find the Spanish cast- 
aways, to explore, to trade, and to return. The tasks 
had been performed and a large mass of booty lay in 
the treasury, an undetermined share of which cer- 
tainly belonged to Velasquez. Cortés had no answer 
to this; he evaded, he said that they should give thanks 
to God for helping them as much as He had, that these 
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really were not sufficient reasons for returning yet, 
and that they would be able to procure food at Indian 
pueblos. . 

The weakness of Cortés’ position was obvious; if 
Cortés was to fulfill his duty as factor, he must sail 
back to Cuba and account to his principals, Velasquez 
and other capitalists who had invested their moneys, 
for the proceeds of the expedition. He did something 
quite different; he cut the Gordian knot. He had in 
his heart always intended to found a colony, and now 
was the time to act. He called together his most 
trusted friends, Alvarado, Puertecarrero, Olid, 
Alonzo de Avila, Francisco de Lujo and others. A 

plan was concocted, and straightway carried out. The 
whole plan and the details of execution bear Cortés’ 
sign manual in every particular; but he remained be- 
hind the scenes as long as possible. His fellow con- 
spirators, the captains I have named, went round at 
dead of night to the more important of Cortés’ parti- 
sans, men who had no homes in Cuba, no encomiendas 
awaiting them, nothing to expect from Veldsquez, 
nothing to lose by staying, and might hope to gain 
fortunes there. Bernal Diaz was such a one; and this 
is how they broached the plot, with subterfuge and in- 
direction, to him. Puertecarrero, Francisco de Lujo 
and Juan de Hscalante, stopped at his hut: ‘‘Sefior 
Bernal Diaz, take your arms and come the rounds 
with us, we are to accompany Cortés.’? As soon as 
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they were out of earshot of eavesdroppers, they said: 
“‘Here is a great secret, don’t let the other men in 
your hut learn of it, for they are partisans of 
Velasquez.’? Diaz was all attention; Velasquez had 
given him no Indians, and all his hopes hung on Cor- 
tés. The captain said: ‘‘Cortés, as matters stand, has 
no power to establish a colony, his instructions only 
permit him to trade; Velasquez’ faction want to re- 
turn to Cuba and to give all the gold to Velasquez. 
Do you think that we shall get a penny from 
Velasquez? This is the third time you have come 
to this coast, you have spent your money, risked 
your life and have got nothing but wounds. Many 
of us, friends of yours, do not propose to acquiesce 
in this. A colony must be founded here, in the 
King’s name, and in no other’s, by Hernando Cortés. 
And until we shall hear his Majesty’s pleasure, 
we must elect Cortés our commander-in-chief. Be 
sure to cast your vote for him.”’ 

Diaz at once approved the plan. In this same way 
all of Cortés’ faction were notified. But the adverse 
faction got wind that some game was afoot, and, con- 
fident in their position, for they had the law on their 
side, and in their numbers, for they were at that time 
(at least so Diaz says) the more numerous, they went 
to Cortés, said that he need not hope to profit by un- 
derhand dealings and secret meetings, that he had 


neither men nor provisions enough, and that a colony 
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was impossible. Cortés was bland, he did not stick 
at scruples when his ambition was at stake; he told 
the Velasquez faction that they were quite right, that 
he should certainly obey his instructions, and that the 
whole company should the very next day embark, 
every man in the same ship he had come in, and return 
to Cuba. After this there was no time to be lost. The 
exact story can not be known, for Bernal Diaz’ mem- 
ory is obviously confused, the Cortés faction in their 
account of the matter to the King wholly ignore the 
Velasquez faction, and Cortés, when he told the story 
to his chaplain and biographer, Gomara, not merely 
ignored all disagreement but also said that everybody 
approved what he proposed and did. It is necessary 
to thread our way among false statements and con- 
fused memories. This appears to me to be about what 
happened. 

Cortés repeated to his captains what the Velasquez 
faction had said to him, and told them what to do. 
The ringleaders collected the more important mem- 
bers of their party, took Cortés apart, so that the 
Velasquez faction should have no inkling of what was 
going on, and asserted that Cortés had deceived them. 
Both he and Velasquez had proclaimed, they said, in 
Cuba before they sailed, that Cortés was going to 
found a colony, and now he was eating his words and 
would do no more than trade; and they demanded 
that he should at once form a settlement, since that 
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would be of the greatest service to God and to the 
King; and they proceeded to argue the matter, saying 
that the natives would never again permit Spaniards 
to land, as they had done this time, and that as soon 
as a settlement was actually founded, soldiers and 
colonists would come in from all the islands. 
Velasquez, they reiterated, had publicly proclaimed 
that he had a commission from the King to found a 
colony, and that, therefore, although it now appeared 
that he had no such warrant, and had given Cortés no 
authority to colonize, they still had the right to act 
upon his words and found the colony; let those that 
wished go back to Cuba. There is no other evidence 
of any such proclamation, but in getting recruits, some 
one may have spoken of the possibility of founding a 
settlement, or even have promised one, or it may be 
that as some of these men came from one town, some 
from another, they may have heard unauthorized ru- 
mors of a proposed settlement that passed from mouth 
to mouth, or it may have been an excuse trumped up 
on the spur of the moment. Cortés, after affecting re- 
fusal and objections, admitted that if they had been 
promised a colony they were right to demand one, ac- 
ceded to their wishes, and on the spot formulated the 
incorporation of a municipality, that is, without as 
yet giving to it a local habitation, he founded the town 
of Villa Rica de Vera Cruz, by appointing all the nec- 
essary municipal officers: two alcaldes (the equivalent 
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to a mayor or provost), Puertecarrero and Mentejo, 
a high sheriff (alguacil mayor), Juan de Escalante, a 
treasurer, Gonzalo Mejia, a comptroller, Alonzo de 
Avila, four regidors, Pedro de Alvarado, his brother 
Alonzo, Gonzalo de Sandoval and Alonzo de Avila, 
and in addition Pedro de Alvarado, military com- 
mander, Olid, quartermaster, and Corral, ensign. 
Here, then, was what in appearance seemed to be 
a municipal government, framed after the Castilian 
custom, holding its corporate franchises, as Castilian 
towns did, directly of the Crown, without any inter- 
mediary. Veldsquez, not being a municipal officer, had 
no authority whatsoever. The town officers immedi- 
ately entered upon their functions, and elected Cortés 
captain-general and justiciar, with the fullest powers, 
and granted to him one-fifth of all the gold that should 
be obtained, directly after the King’s one-fifth had 
been taken. All this was done solemnly before a no- 
tary. In Castile it would have been a farce; on the 
coast of New Spain it was de facto government that 
permitted nobody to raise the question whether it was 
de jure; and as an appropriate public notification of 
their authority, the municipal officers set up a pillory 
and a gallows. ; 
When the Velasquez faction learned of this amaz- 
ing performance, they were furiously angry, they had 
been fobbed off, hoodwinked, duped, cheated; they 
had been deprived of their share in the general voice 
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as to what should be done, defrauded of their right to 
use their money as they chose; and their patron, 
Velasquez, had not only been robbed and insulted, he 
had not even been mentioned. They held a meeting 
and denounced the plot and all concerned in it; they 
went to Cortés and said that they wished to return to 
Cuba at once. Cortés replied amiably that he would 
not detain any man against his will, that all who 
wished to return might do so, even if he were left 
alone. 

The malcontents were taken aback by this ready 
acquiescence, they could no longer complain of what 
had been done if no one that did not approve was to 
be affected by it, and then, as it seems, after the way- 
ward fashion of men, they began to wonder if it might 
not be worth while to tarry longer and see if other 
pueblos might not yield still more gold. Cortés took 
full advantage of their indecision. He sent Pedro de 
Alvarado on a scouting expedition to some inland 
towns, with a hundred men, and took care that most 
of them were of the Velasquez faction; he approached 
their leader, in his beguiling way, he gave gold (taken, 
malicious tongues said, from the general store) to 
some, and made great promises to others. It is dif- 
ficult to say whether his address or his courage was 
the more remarkable; he won over most of them. A 
few, however—Juan Velasquez de Leon, Diego de 
Ordas, Escobar, Juan Escudero and other friends and 
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dependants of Don Diego Velésquez—remained recal- 
citrant; they stood upon his promise that they should 
go to Cuba and refused to accept the new government. 
These men were arrested and put in irons. When they 
saw the hopelessness of contending with Cortés, they 
gave in, and were released, all except Juan Velasquez 
and Diego de Ordas, who were confined on board ship, 
and even they were won over after a time by more 
gold. 

In this way Cortés disembarrassed himself of all 
allegiance to Velasquez, the man who more than any 
other had made him, but he merely followed the ex- 
ample that Velasquez had set him, when he, having 
founded a colony in Cuba as the lieutenant of Don 
Diego Columbus, had cast off the obligation without 
any compunction. It is rare, in times when great for- 
tunes glitter within reach, that captains courageous 
are nice in their sense of obligation for benefits re- 
ceived. 


CHAPTER VI 
MONTEZUMA’S TAX-GATHERERS 


Cortés followed up his advantage by giving the 
whole of his little army new scenes and steady occupa- 
tion. He ordered the ships north to the anchorage 
near the pueblo Quiahuitztlan, and led the soldiers by 
land. The road lay by Cempoala, the chief town of the 
Totonac Indians, who had sent envoys to complain of 
Montezuma’s tyranny. 

Cempoala was the largest town that the Spaniards 
had seen. The better houses were built of stones and 
mortar, whitewashed, roofed with straw and provided 
with several courts and most comfortable interior ar- 
rangements; the rooms were cool, and some were set 
apart for special purposes; there were wells and 
reservoirs of water, and ample accommodation for 
servants and slaves; the courts and gardens were 
full of trees and flowers. The poorer houses were 
built of adobe. The people were of middle size and 
well made. The men wore long thin cloaks, like those 
of the Spanish gypsies, and breech-cloths, the women 
wore painted cloths, those of the poorer class merely 
a skirt, while those of the upper-class wore cotton 
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shirts as well. All wore hideous ornaments hanging 
from holes pierced in their noses, their lips or their 
ears, which made them very ugly. The culture of the 
Totonacs seems to have been affected in earlier times 
by Mayan art and ideas, and later by the Aztecs. 

The inhabitants exhibited the liveliest curiosity at 
seeing the Spaniards and welcomed them with wreaths 
of roses. There was every appearance of an abun- 
dance of maize, turkeys and other provisions; this 
sight, as Cortés had anticipated, deprived the 
Velasquez faction of its most pressing grievance. The 
chief, who on account of his obesity had been unable 
to come out to meet the Spaniards as he had wished, 
was very cordial. He made the customary salutations 
of profound respect, burned incense, invited them to 
lodge together in a fine enclosure, and gave them a 
generous dinner, with maize cakes and ripe plums. 
The project of settling in this land of plenty gained 
many adherents; as Bernal Diaz says, ‘‘ All ills dis- 
appear after a good dinner.’’ The town was so de- 
lightful that the soldiers nicknamed it Seville. Cortés, 
on his part, was very anxious to give no offense to a 
people whom he hoped to make his allies in a pos- 
sible struggle with Montezuma, and issued strict 
orders that the soldiers should stay in their canton- 
ment and be careful to act toward the natives with 
consideration. 


After the Spaniards had finished dinner, the fat 
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chief and other Indians adorned with rich cloaks and 
great gold lip rings, came to the cantonment, gave 
such presents as they had, and the fat chief encour- 
aged by the caressing reception from Cortés,— 
grandes caricias y halagos—unburdened his heart. He 
complained bitterly of Montezuma and his governors, 
said that his tribe had but recently been brought under 
the yoke, that their ancestors had lived in peace and 
freedom, and now these Aztecs had come and by force 
subjugated all the land; if a people submitted without 
resistance, the Aztecs only exacted tribute but if they 
defended themselves, or rebelled, the Aztecs took a 
terrible vengeance. They killed many, carried off 
many for sacrifice, made slaves of men, women and 
children, and forced them to work from sunrise to 
sunset. The fat chief then gave Cortés much informa- 
tion about the city of Mexico, about Montezuma and 
his power and riches; he also said that there were 
tribes, such as Tlascala or Huexotzinco, who dwelt in 
a rugged mountainous country, that had never been 
subdued and were hostile to the Mexicans, and that it 
would be possible for the Spaniards to make a league 
with them and together overthrow Montezuma. Cor- 
tés listened to all this with the greatest interest, ex- 
plained that he had come for the express purpose of 
preventing oppression and of succoring the down- 
trodden, and promised, since he had received such. 
kindness from the fat chief and the Totonacs, to come 
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back and redress all this wrong, but that in the mean- 
time he must go on to Quiahuitztlan and meet his 
ships. 

The Spaniards, accordingly, departed the next day. 
The fat chief gave them four hundred porters, 
tamenes, to carry their baggage. This was a great 
boon, and, as they learned that such was the custom 
of the country, from this time on, wherever they went 
they demanded of the local cacique pack Indians to 
carry all that they had, baggage, cannon, wounded 
men in litters and what-not. On their arrival at 
Quiahuitztlan, as soon as the inhabitants had re- 
covered from their first fright, Cortés, as his custom 
was, began to tell the caciques, the priests and prin- 
cipal men, who the Spaniards were, about their great 
King, and about the Christian religion. In the midst 
of his talk who should come up but the fat chief, in a 
litter borne on many shoulders, full of eager emotions. 
He and the local caciques at once started to enumerate 
all the wickednesses that the Aztecs had committed 
throughout all the lands of the Totonacs, which con- 
tained more than thirty pueblos: men were carried off 
to be slaves, handsome women as concubines, boys and 
girls for sacrifice. Cortés replied, and was in the 
midst of his usual formula of consolation, that the 
King of Spain, the greatest monarch in the world, had 
sent him here on purpose to right wrongs and so forth, 
when, on the instant, some Indians of the town rushed 
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in to say that Montezuma’s tax-gatherers had come. 
The caciques turned pale and trembled with fear, and, 
leaving Cortés all alone, hastened out to receive their 
terrible visitors. A hall was hurriedly prepared for 
the reception of the imperial envoys, a dinner ordered, 
and cocoa, a great delicacy, brewed. Five Mexicans 
stalked in, wearing richly embroidered cloaks, their 
hair, all shining, done up in a topknot, smelling roses 
as they went lest their nostrils should take offense, 
each with a crooked staff in his hand, while. their 
servants and a troop of Totonaec chiefs followed at 
their heels. In their arrogance they passed by Cortés 
and his officers without a word, and went to their din- 
ing hall. After they had eaten they sent for the fat 
chief and the other caciques, berated them for admit- 
ting the Spaniards into their towns, saying that 
Montezuma would be greatly displeased, ordered them 
to give at once twenty men and women for sacrifice 
to the offended gods and added that Montezuma in- 
tended to make slaves of the Spaniards. 

Cortés asked the interpreters who these men were, 
then sent for the fat chief and the other caciques, bade 
them be of good courage, for he would punish the 
Mexicans; and, reminded them of what he had told 
them, that he had come to overthrow and root out 
evil-doers, and then he ordered them to seize the tax- 
gathers and put them in prison. The hair of the 
caciques rose up like quills upon the fretful porcupine 
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at this audacity—to put Montezuma’s messengers in 
prison! They dared not. But Cortés present prevailed 
over Montezuma absent. The messengers were seized 
and tied to poles with their heads in collars, like 
stocks. One refused to put his head in the collar, and 
they flogged him. Then Cortés commanded the 
caciques not to pay tribute to Montezuma nor obey 
his commands, and to make proclamation to that effect 
among all their pueblos. When this news spread 
about, the people were dumfounded: ‘‘They are not 
men,’’ they said, ‘‘but gods, superhuman beings, 
Teules,’’ as they called them. Meanwhile the caciques 
proposed to sacrifice the tax-gatherers, so that none 
should ever tell the tale in Mexico. Cortés, who felt 
a gambler’s delight in the most audacious double-deal- 
ing, forbade them, saying that he would guard the 
prisoners; and accordingly he took them and put his 
soldiers in charge. At midnight, he ordered two of 
the prisoners, those that appeared the most intelligent, 
to be brought in all secrecy to his room. Then he, 
splendide mendax, questioned them: What was the 
reason of their imprisonment? Where did they come 
from? as if he did not know. They answered that they 
came from Montezuma and that the caciques of 
Cempoala with the aid of Spanish soldiers had ar- 
rested him. Cortés said he knew nothing of the mat- 
ter, that he regretted it extremely, ordered food, spoke 
palabras de muchos halagos, friendly, kindly words, 
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and bade them tell Montezuma that the Spaniards, all 
of them, were his best friends and obedient servants, 
and that-in order to save their lives he had taken them 
from prison, and quarreled with the caciques that had 
arrested them, that whatever he could do for them he 
would with great pleasure, and that he would see to 
the release of the other three. And then in order that 
they should get away safely, he sent them by boat four 
leagues down the coast beyond the frontier of 
Cempoala. No man ever skated over thin ice with 
greater zest than Cortés. The next morning the fat 
chief and the other caciques, finding two of their 
prisoners gone, would have sacrificed the other three 
immediately, but Cortés interfered; he affected to be 
angry that two had managed to escape, ordered the 
other three put aboard a ship and said that he would 
guard them there since such poor watch had been kept 
ashore. Subsequently he released them in like fashion 
as the others. As one reads the story in Bernal Diaz’ 
narrative, even after four hundred years, one feels an 
involuntary glow of admiration. What audacity, what 
a gambler! Cortés had defied his superior, the Gov- 
ernor of Cuba, and through him the Council of the 
Indies, with Bishop Juan Rodriguez de Fonseca, the 
Governor’s patron at its head; he was on an unknown 
continent; he had but five hundred men among untold 
tens of thousands of Indians; among those five hun- 


dred was a faction that but a few days before threat- 
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ened mutiny; one false step and they might carry him 
back to Diego Velasquez in irons, and everybody re- 
membered how the Governor of Darien, Pedrarias de 
Avila, had hanged Balboa on the mere suspicion of a 
similar disloyalty. His one chance of success lay in 
securing the Totonacs to aid him against Montezuma. 
And here he was, his courage flaming the higher from 
the grimness of the game, playing a move that, if dis- 
covered, would turn the Totonacs against him; and the 
odds were long that they would discover it. He had, 
I repeat, a gamester’s delight, and a boyish confidence, 
in his own machinations. 

Cortés’ luck prevailed. The trick was not found 
out, and the arrest of Montezuma’s tax-gatherers 
forced the Totonacs to become subjects to the King of 
Spain. As it seemed likely that Montezuma might 
take immediate steps to avenge the insult put upon 
him, Cortés made haste to give a material habita- 
tion to his colony, the Villa Rica de Vera Cruz. The 
site chosen on a plain was a half-league from 
Quiahuitztlan. Plots were assigned for a church, a 
market-place, an arsenal and other buildings nec- 
essary to a town; but the first need was a block-house, 
and work was begun on that with alacrity. All the 
Spaniards fell to, Cortés at their head, digging, fetch- 
ing wood and stone, preparing a lime kiln, making 
bricks and tiles; carpenters, smiths, masons, busy at 
their tasks; friendly Indians lending aid, some look- 
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ing after the water supply, others procuring food, and 
so on, till the main buildings rose like Carthage in 
Queen Dido’s time. Villa Rica was to serve as the 
Spanish base, and it could not be made too quickly; 
no one could tell when a Mexican army might come. 
And in fact Montezuma, when he heard of the im- 
prisonment of his tax-gatherers, had summoned a 
great army and was in the midst of warlike prepa- 
rations, when the two that had been released returned, 
with their strange and bewildering story. Cortés’ 
artifice succeeded. Montezuma was at a loss what to 
think—why on the one hand, Cortés had advised the 
Totonaecs to rebel, and why on the other he had then 
saved the tax-gatherers’ lives. The poor Indian was 
eaten up by uncertainty: the Spaniards evidently were 
the superior people prophesied to come, but what were 
they going to do, and should he propitiate or should 
he resist? He despatched more ambassadors to thank 
Cortés for releasing the tax-gatherers, but complained 
of his stirring his subjects to sedition, and asked why 
the newcomers, people of his own lineage, whom his 
ancestors had foretold would come back to their coun- 
try, should turn against their own kin and be the 
friends of traitors. Presents as usual accompanied 
the embassy, Cortés accepted the presents, embraced 
the envoys, set free the three remaining tax-gatherers, 
and then diplomatically complained in his turn of 
Montezuma, whose previous envoys had on a sudden 
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left them without food, for which reason he had been 
obliged to make friends with the Totonacs. <As to the 
Totonacs, he begged Montezuma to forgive them, for 
they had become liegemen to King Charles, and no 
man could serve two masters; he also informed the 
envoys that the Spaniards would soon be on their way 
to visit Montezuma, and once in his presence all his 
commands should be obeyed. The envoys received 
presents and went off in high good humor. Their em- 
bassy had accomplished, however, more than it in- 
tended, for it produced a profound impression on the 
Totonacs: the Spaniards had counseled them to re- 
fuse tribute and to imprison the tax-gatherers, and 
yet the great Montezuma had not sent an army to chas- 
tise them but an embassy of very high rank bringing 
presents and fair words in all humility. Such men, 
they repeated to one another, must be superhuman, 
and the reputation of Spanish valor grew still greater 
than it had been before. 


CHAPTER VII 


CONVERTING THE TOTONACS, REPORTS HOME, SCUTTLING 


THE SHIPS 


THE HIGH aspiring plan that was shaping itself in 
Cortés’ mind, to subjugate the Aztec dominions to the 
Spanish crown, was exposed to dangers from three 
separate directions, and each danger might crush the 
imperial eagle of his dreams in its egg. First, the 
Totonaecs might prove untrustworthy, and without 
loyal Indian allies an expedition to Mexico, against 
Montezuma’s will, would be impossible; secondly, the 
King might frown upon his doings and uphold 
Velasquez; and, thirdly, the Velasquez faction might 
at any moment create dissensions that would ruin the 
expedition. By a happy combination of good fortune 
and brilliant dexterity, Cortés measured and met, 
within a week or two, these three dangers; they 
seemed to dash upon him like great waves, and each 
time like a strong swimmer he rode them buoyant and 
triumphant. 

The Totonacs were not destitute of craftiness; like 
all the other Indians they were ready to gain their 
ends by deceit, and, if this be an excuse, justified Cor- 
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tés in the double-dealing that he had practised upon 
them. They called upon him to come to their aid 
under the new treaty of alliance, and fight against an 
army of Aztec warriors in the town of Cingapacinga, 
twenty-five miles or thereabouts, to the northwest of 
Cempoala, alleging that they were doing the Totonacs 
great injury. When Cortés arrived there, he found 
that the Aztec garrison had gone after they had heard 
how the whitefaced men had arrested Montezuma’s 
tax-gatherers, and that the real issue between 
Cempoala and Cingapacinga was a matter of bound- 
aries. The Totonac warriors, under cover of the 
Spanish army, had already begun to loot the farms. 
Cortés berated the Totonac marauders severely, 
obliged them to restore everything that they had 
taken, and impressed both sides so strongly with his 
power and his justice that they made a compact of 
friendship that seems never to have been broken. The 
people of Cingapacinga also had their grievances 
against the Aztecs, and on learning that the Totonacs 
had given their allegiance to the Spanish Crown, they 
did the same. This was very encouraging; neverthe- 
less, Indians were fickle and a stronger assurance of 
their fidelity was almost essential. If there was the 
bond of a common religion, would not the alliance gain 
an almost inestimable solidity? 

It would not be just to impugn Cortés’ religious 
seriousness, He was honestly devout, he read 
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prayers every morning in times of peace, and attended 
mass regularly. Our generation is too fond of 
associating religion with our own notions of ethies. 
Cortés was a man of his time, and the Spaniards held 
the tenets of the Roman Catholic faith with passionate 
steadfastness; their creed was to them more than it 
was to other Europeans. For eight hundred years 
whenever a Spaniard learned his creed, he was taking 
a sacred oath of allegiance to his country and his 
King, a religious vow that he would defend his altars 
and his hearth against the savage attacks of dark- 
skinned infidels. The Cross and the image of the 
Madonna, which, as we shall see, the conquistadors set 
up in heathen temples, constituted the oriflamme of a 
superior civilization and a victorious race. The jus- 
tification of conquest was the conversion of the hea- 
then; Queen Isabella had felt this, so had Cardinal 
Ximénes, and probably all persons in authority. The 
same spirit that in the next generation sent St. 
Francis Xavier to India and the islands of the Hast, 
and in a later generation other heroic Jesuits to 
Canada and the regions of the Mississippi River, ani- 
mated these conquistadors, mingled, however, it must 
be admitted, with a great deal of alloy. In Cortés, 
himself, there was beyond doubt a true religious de- 
sire to save the souls of these poor heathen from ever- 
lasting torments, but there is also no doubt that ambi- 


tion was a far more potent master in his breast than 
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religious zeal. No man can determine the relative 
parts in conduct of honest purpose and personal gain. 
I merely wish to impress upon the reader the reason- 
ings that went through Cortés’ mind: If the Totonacs 
renounced their heathen errors and adopted the Chris- 
tian faith, they would break in the most absolute way 
with the Aztecs, and must throw in their lot for better, 
for worse, with the Spaniards; if they believed that 
by becoming Christians they would not merely be free 
from Aztec tyranny but would also receive immortal 
rewards from gods of such power as Christ and the 
Madonna obviously were, then, indeed, their fidelity 
could be counted on, Having pondered upon this 
sequence of ideas, Cortés decided to change the reli- 
gion of the Totonacs. He knew that he could count 
upon the support of his men because they were re- 
volted by the sight of human sacrifices. In so far as 
he acted from political motives, he acted audaciously 
as always, and, to judge by the issue, wisely as was 
usual with him. 

In the center of the town was a great court, and in 
the court a pyramid, or teocalli, of five stories, rec- 
tangular and nearly square, about thirty paces long 
on each side; a stair led up on one side to the first 
story; there, a walk, five or six feet wide, ran along 
the edge of the three other sides, and so to the foot of 
the stair leading to the next story. On the flat top of 
the pyramid were two turrets or sanctuaries that 
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lodged hideous idols, larger than human size. On 
occasion of a festival the victim was carried through 
the streets with festivities and rejoicings; in the 
temple, also, there were dancing and singing. Then 
the victim was stripped, his arms tied to his sides, 
his legs held down, and laid on the sacrificial stone; 
the priest plunged a stone knife into his breast, tore 
out the palpitating heart, anointed the idol’s mouth 
with blood, sprinkled blood about, burned the heart, 
and then he and his fellow-priests ate the legs and 
arms or preserved them for relics. Such was the sight 
that made the Spaniards ready to run great hazards 
in order to stop it. 

The Totonacs were as anxious as the Spaniards 
concerning the solidity of the alliance between them; 
and in order to strengthen it the fat chief offered his 
own niece to Cortés, and seven other Indian damsels, 
all daughters of caciques, to his principal officers, in 
the hope that the children from the marriages would 
bind the two peoples together. Here was the opportu- 
nity. Cortés said that it was impossible for Spanish 
gentlemen to marry girls who were not Christians, and 
from that he proceeded to urge the whole tribe to be- 
come Christian, promising not merely to be their 
friend but to make them lords over other provinces. 
The caciques and priests answered that it did not 
seem to them good to renounce their gods, for they 
gave them health, good harvests and all other bless- 
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ings, or to cease offering sacrifices to them in return 
for their kindnesses. They spoke resolutely and it 
looked as if the issue might be put to the arbitrament 
of force. Cortés appealed to his soldiers: ‘‘How can 
we ever accomplish anything worth the doing, if for 
God’s sake we do not abolish these human sacrifices?’’ 
The soldiers were behind him to a man. He turned 
to the caciques and said that the idols must be torn 
down; his soldiers moved toward the pyramid. The 
fat chief called on his warriors to defend their gods; 
they rose up in a fury, shouting out that if the Span- 
iards pulled down the gods, all would perish, Span- 
iards and Totonacs, in one common ruin. Cortés an- 
swered fiercely that they must remove the idols or 
that the Spaniards would roll them down the steps, 
that unless they became Christians they were his 
mortal enemies. Dofia Marina expounded to the 
Indians the dangers they incurred. The caciques gave 
way, they would not consent, they said; but the Span- 
iards, they knew, were able to do what they chose. 
Fifty soldiers dashed up the steps of the teocalli; and 
the idols, hideous creatures, stinking with human 
blood, half human, half brute, dragon-shaped, dog- 
faced, came crashing down, breaking to pieces as they 
bounded from step to step. The caciques and priests 
covered their eyes and wept, and prayed for forgive- 
ness, but the mass of warriors, wildly excited, bent 
their bows. With quick presence of mind the soldiers 
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seized the fat chief and the group of caciques and 
priests, and Cortés cried out that at the first arrow 
they should all die. The fat chief waxed eloquent, and 
at his command the warriors lowered their bows and 
went away. The coup d’état, for it may be termed so, 
had been accomplished. 

The broken bits of the idols were gathered together 
and burned by the priests themselves; the Totonac 
masons brought quantities of lime, cleaned and white- 
washed the temple and its appurtenances; an altar 
was set up, sweet scented roses and branches of 
flowers strewn about, and an image of Our Lady 
placed on the altar. The priests, who had been loath- 
some, their ears cut and slashed by way of sacrifice, 
their hair hanging to their waists, matted with blood 
and stinking of corruption, were washed, clad in white 
garments and converted into ministering deacons or 
acolytes, to take care of the altar, and keep it covered 
with flowers and candles burning. Mass was said be- 
fore the assembled caciques and the Indian girls were 
baptised and graciously accepted; Cortés did his best 
to look pleased with Dofia Catalina, the fat chief’s 
niece, who was very ugly. So, in the most friendly 
spirit, the Spaniards went away, promising to come 
again to defend them from Montezuma. 

The second danger to which I referred at the open- 
ing of this chapter, that of Cortés’ relations with the 
home government, came on the heels of the last. The 
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very day of his arrival at Villa Rica, the caravel that 
Cortés had left at Santiago to be put in order (to 
which I have referred as evidence that there had been 
no open breach between Veldsquez and Cortés before 
the latter left Cuba), arrived under the command of 
Francisco de Saucedo, nicknamed ‘‘The Swell’? (EI 
Pulido) on account of his good looks and smart 
clothes, with Captain Luis Marin aboard and over 
seventy men and half a dozen horses. The reinforce- 
ments that Saucedo brought were most welcome, but 
his budget of news was less acceptable. Velasquez 
had received a commission from the Crown appointing 
him adelantado (governor of a province), with author- 
ity to found settlements on the mainland. It was dis- 
couraging to know that Velasquez possessed this 
authority now even though he had not had it at the 
time he despatched Cortés and had not assumed to 
delegate any such power; on the other hand, this grant 
to Velasquez instead of to Don Diego Columbus was 
evidence that the Crown preferred to grant the power 
of colonizing direct to the deputy rather than to the 
principal, and did not mean to let one man extend his 
jurisdiction indefinitely, therefore it might well be 
that the Crown would adopt the same policy toward 
Cortés and grant him the power to hold his colony 
direct from itself. It was necessary to petition at 
once. Cortés, therefore, wrote a long letter to their 
Majesties, King Charles and Queen Joan, his mother, 
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so did the municipal officers of Villa Rica, and also a 
good number of the gentlemen adventurers. 

The only one of these three letters that has come 
down to us is that of the officials of Villa Rica. It is 
dated July 10, 1519, and is about thirty or forty pages 
of Tauchnitz in length. It opens with an account of 
the misadventures of Hernandez de Cordova and 
Grijalva, and then takes up the present expedition; it 
asserts that Cortés paid two-thirds the cost and that 
Velasquez contributed most of his third in supplies 
that he sold to the adventurers; it refers to the epi- 
sodes at Cozumel, the finding of Aguilar and to the 
fighting at Tabasco and Cintla. So far although 
nothing is said of any lack of agreement between 
Velasquez and Cortés, the letter is reasonably ac- 
curate, but it now shows a tendency to say what it is 
advisable to say. The casualties of the Spanish at 
Cintla are given as twenty wounded, none dead, 
whereas Diaz says that over seventy were wounded 
and that two died. The exchange of messages and 
presents with some caciques after landing at San Juan 
de Ulua is mentioned, but not a word of Montezuma, 
the Aztecs or Mexico; however, that may be because 
Cortés covered that subject in his letter. The plan to 
found a colony is attributed not to Cortés but to ‘‘some 
personas nobles caballeros hijos dalgo, zealous in the 
service of our Lord and of Your Royal Highnesses, 


and desirous for the exaltation of your dominions and 
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the increase of your revenues’’; these gentlemen of 
quality judged it better to found a colony for the 
benefit of the Crown, than merely to barter, as 
Veldsquez had ordered for his own and Cortés’ benefit. 
In this way they seek to make it appear that they are 
not acting purely in Cortés’ interest. Cortés is rep- 
resented as humbly acquiescent in what they purpose. 
After the town had been founded, they said, it fol- 
lowed that Cortés had no further authority, the dele- 
gated power from Velasquez had ceased, ard therefore 
the signatories to the letter had appointed him com- 
mander-in-chief and justiciar. Then follows a de- 
scription of the country and the people and an ex- 
position of the horrors of human sacrifice, of the cry- 
ing need of converting the natives and saving three 
thousand or four thousand victims a year, with the 
implication that Cortés’ colony would accomplish this. 
And the letter ends with a very earnest petition in 
their Majesties’ interest, not to give any authority to 
Velasquez whose habit was to do ‘‘justice merely as 
he pleased, and punish out of anger or passion, never 
from justice or reason,’’ and who had misbehaved in 
Cuba in many ways, but to appoint Cortés. The letter, 
in short, is an ex parte brief against Velasquez, and dis- 
tinctly false in its almost word for word assertion that 
all the members of the expedition are in accord and 
that the writers speak for them. 

In addition to the letters it seemed expedient to the 
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writers to support their petition by a present that 
would persuade the King that the right lay with them 
and not with Velasquez. The facts here are in dis- 
pute; I follow Gémara’s account as the most likely. 
Cortés had all the booty brought together, weighed the 
gold and the silver, and bade the Municipal Council 
divide it. Some persons spoke up and said that it 
ought not to be divided, but that, after the King’s 
fifth was taken out, the rest should go to pay Cortés 
for what he had expended on the ships, provisions and 
other things for the general use. Cortés replied that 
there would be time enough thereafter to pay his out- 
lay, that at present he only wanted his fifth as captain- 
general and that the gentlemen should take the rest 
to pay the little debts that they had contracted on 
coming, but that he would like very much to send to the 
King more than the royal fifth, and that he hoped they 
would agree to send such articles as he chose out of 
Montezuma’s presents, without any casting of lots 
and in disregard of the fact that they were in excess 
of the royal fifth, because these presents were the first 
fruits of the land and were not of a nature to be 
melted down or divided. All agreed to this politic pro- 
posal, and the wheel of gold, the wheel of silver, and 
a long list of rich ornaments were put aboard ship to 
go to Spain for the King, and Alonzo Hernandez 
Puertecarrero and Francisco de Montejo were ap- 
pointed proctors to deliver both petition and gifts 
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to the King and to present Cortés’ side of the case 
in his contentions with Velasquez. The proctors 
sailed on July twenty-sixth. 

It was of great importance that these envoys in 
their caravel, la Capitana, should arrive in Spain with- 
out hindrance or delay. It would have been more 
prudent not to go to Cuba at all, but Montejo had 
particular reasons for visiting some property of his 
there. I give Diego Velasquez’ account of how la 
Capitana touched at Cuba: ‘‘At the end of seven 
months I was waiting in great anxiety hoping every 
day for news of Cortés and the ships, and I had been 
constantly providing him with all sorts of supplies, 
ship after ship. . . . I had sent two or three caravels 
in addition to those I had at first sent. And while I 
was expecting to get news of him, letters came from 
the extremity of Cuba, the point from which ships sail 
to the mainland, telling how on August twenty-third a 
caravel had arrived at a concealed bay somewhere at 
the end of the island, the very ship, la Capitana, that 
I had assigned to the fleet and in it the chief sailing 
master of the fleet . . . with the same captain and 
crew that I had sent in that caravel . . . and one 
Francisco de Montejo, and another fellow Alonzo 
Hernandez Puertecarrero, on board. As soon as they 
reached the shore, they took a Spaniard who was at a 
farm near by, made him swear not to tell of them, and 
took all the bread, pork and provisions in the farm, 
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and forty skins of water and put them in the ship. 
They showed the Spaniard a great deal of the gold 
and riches on the ship, and putting him ashore, sailed 
away, along the north shore of the island, a way that 
is dangerous and not used, because as the seamen here 
say, it is the most dangerous course about here. They 
behaved like persons who had stolen something and 
were running away. . . . There was so much gold in 
the caravel, as the man testified under oath, that he 
believed the ship was ballasted with it, two hundred 
and seventy thousand or three hundred thousand 
castellanos [each according to Prescott worth eleven 
dollars and sixty-seven cents] on top which he saw, be- 
sides, other golden objects.’’ 

Velasquez, furious at being (as he thought) robbed 
of all this money by his own servants and hirelings, 
wrote to the royal authorities at Hayti to stop the 
thieves and punish them. Cuba, he said, was all ex- 
citement over this tale of gold, and he feared lest the 
itch of thieving might have infected all the soldiers of 
the expedition. He, himself, was collecting all the 
ships and men that he could, to the end ‘‘that his 
Majesty might be better served on the mainland,’’ and 
he had appointed the Royal Comptroller, Panfilo de 
Narvaez, ‘‘a man of good sense,’’ to command them. In 
the meantime he despatched a ship in pursuit of the 
thievish caravel. The stern chase proved in vain; the 
caravel escaped and finally reached Seville. Of 
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Panfilo de Narvaez we shall hear more in a later 
chapter. 

At the very time that Cortés was addressing him- 
self to what I have called the second danger with all 
the eloquence of petitions and gold, the third, the dan- 
ger of mutiny, from the Velasquez faction, presented 
itself in menacing fashion. So long as life was easy, 
so long as there was plenty of food and bright pros- 
pects of booty and the natives friendly and obedient, 
the Velasquez faction waned, but if hunger, disease, 
fatigue, plagues of insects, or hostile Indians, con- 
fronted them, the odds were that this faction might 
become strong enough to dominate the whole expedi- 
tion. Cortés was fully resolved to follow his star and 
march to Mexico; and there was but one way to make 
all his force feel that their safety lay in united action 
and in obedience to their head. The story of seuttling 
the ships has been involved in confusion, chiefly be- 
cause Bernal Diaz, who loved ‘‘to strip his sleeve and 
show his scars’? and tell what ‘‘we the true conquis- 
tadors’’ did in the great days of old, ascribes the idea 
to the group that he calls ‘‘us.’’? There can be no 
doubt but that the plan originated with Cortés; it 
bears his seal, hatched with audacity, shrewdness and 
the ars celare artem. 

There had already been signs of open discontent. 
When Cortés was starting for Cingapacinga, some 
seven men of the Velasquez faction had at first re- 
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fused to go; and again, after the letters to the King 
had been written and the gold had been put on board 
la Capitana, several others concocted a plot to seize 
a small ship, sail to Cuba, tell Velasquez that Cortés 
was trying to circumvent him and advise him how to 
intercept ship and cargo. One conspirator lost heart 
and confessed. Cortés had smoothed out the earlier 
rufflings of sedition in his usual adroit and roundabout 
fashion, but now, this was desertion, mutiny, and 
needed to be dealt with in a different fashion. He ar- 
rested the ringleaders, questioned them, sentenced two 
soldiers to be hanged, the sailing master Gonzalo de 
Umbria to have a foot cut off, and several to be 
flogged. He spared a priest out of respect for the 
church, and did and said nothing to the others who 
had been concerned in the plot. This discovery pre- 
cipitated the action that Cortés had resolved upon. 
He ordered all anchors in the fleet, sails, ropes and 
movable parts, brought ashore except from the 
Capitana. He then had the other ships scuttled; so 
that every man, whether he had stomach for the enter- 
prise or not, could only hope for safety in victory. 
As Cortés always shirked unnecessary odium, he 
persuaded his immediate supporters that he had 
merely acted on their advice, and for the benefit of 
the army he circulated the report that the sailing 
masters had told him that the ships were wholly un- 
seaworthy, and in order to explain this report to his 
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supposititious counselors he informed them that he 
wished to protect himself from liability for any pos- 
sible claims from shareholders. He also adopted the 
report of unseaworthiness as the official version of 
the scuttling and charged Puertecarrero and Montejo 
to circulate it in Spain. If Cortés had wished to keep 
his ships, supposing that they had been in bad condi- 
tion, he would have beached them and repaired them; 
it was a flimsy excuse, but the only one possible, and 
he dropped it later; in his letter to the King, dated 
October 30, 1520, when the matter had become an old 
story, he says, ‘‘I determined, on the pretext that they 
were unseaworthy, to have the ships scuttled.’’ After 
the scuttling, he made a speech to the army: ‘‘We all 
know that work lies before us, and with the help of 
our Lord Jesus Christ we shall conquer in every 
battle, but we must be ready to do our duty for if we 
lose, (which God forbid) we shall not lift our heads 
again, we shall have no ships, we can not go back to 
Cuba, we must look to God and to our own good 
swords and stout hearts.’? There was no gainsaying 
this, and the army, kindled to a lively hope by the 
eloquence of their general, assured him that he could 
count on them. 


CHAPTER VIII 
ON THE MARCH TO TLASCALA 


Cortés had now swept the obstacles from his path, 
and made ready to fulfill his promise to Montezuma 
that he should visit him in the City of Mexico. The 
muster of the little Spanish army was held at 
Cempoala. It is hard to ascertain their numbers with 
precision. I think that there were about four hun- 
dred and fifty men, thanks to the reinforcement re- 
ceived with Saucedo, twenty horse, and six canon; the 
Totonacs supplied them with tamenes, (pack Indians,) 
fifty chiefs or warriors of the better sort, as hostages, 
probably, and some hundreds of warriors. Juan de 
Escalante was left in charge of the young town, Villa 
Rica de Vera Cruz, with the sick, the disabled, and 
those who were for one reason or another less useful, 
in all about one hundred and fifty men. The start was 
made on the eighteenth of August, 1519. It was in the 
middle of the rainy season. 

The distance from the coast to Lake Texcoco, in 
which the City of Mexico is situated, measures as the 
crow flies close to one hundred and sixty miles, at 
about 19° 30’ north latitude. Across this distance the 
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country changes very greatly. By the coast a strip of 
land, known as the tierra caliente, is hot indeed, espe- 
cially in August. It is a hothouse for flora and fauna. 
Nature plays the magician. The forests there were 
thick and inhabited by macaws, parrots, parrakeets, 
humming-birds, monkeys, jaguars, coyotes, foxes, 
weasels, serpents, rattlesnakes, spiders, poisonous 
ants, scorpions, bats and mosquitos; trees and flower- 
ing plants huddled up to one another,—palms, the 
mahogany, the ceiba, the campeche, the rosewood, the 
banana,—and flowers, flaunting their great petals in 
rivalry of the butterflies, bushes and grasses; in the 
rivers cranes stood on one leg, ducks, turtles and all 
sorts of water creatures swam about, alligators 
imitated logs; it was beautiful to look at, most inter- 
esting to remember, but marching in the wet, under 
full military accouterments, for Cortés insisted that 
every man should be ready to fight on the instant, was 
hard, dirty, irritating and very fatiguing. But after 
they had advanced six or seven leagues they reached 
the first slopes of the great mountain range, that runs 
in its main mass due north and south at about the 97° 
west of Greenwich, with the Cofre de Perote (13,403 
feet) an extinct volcano, to the north and snow-topped 
Orizaba (18,314 feet) thirty-five miles distant to the 
south. Here, as they ascended, the temperature be- 
came more tolerable; forests of oak were gradually 
superseded by forests of pines. 
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The first stage, a two days’ journey, took them 
to Jalapa, which lies on the side of a mountain and up 
about four thousand six hundred feet. They then 
made a half-circle to the southeast of the Cofre de 
Perote, through towns friendly to the Indians of 
Cempoala, and hostile to Montezuma. One pass over 
a mountain ridge was so steep and high that Cortés 
said there was none in Spain so difficult. They then 
crossed the main back of the cordilleras and descended 
into a great desert plateau, still seven thousand or 
eight thousand feet above sea level, which it took three 
days to cross. The going was often bad, ravines, 
barrancas, hundreds of feet deep, scarred the plains, 
the mountain summits were windswept barren places, 
with caves and jagged projections, and nothing but a 
few little green things or an occasional pine, all so 
melancholy that Father Sahagun says that it makes 
one weep from despondency. The weather was horrid, 
it was very cold and there were tempests of hail and 
rain; and the plateau was patched with salt marshes 
and great stretches of sand and volcanic ashes, a most 
inhospitable, uninhabitable place. Turning north they 
issued from the desert into an acceptable valley, 
decked with yellow-flowered aloes, red blossoming cac- 
tus and fields of golden maize, where the pueblo of 
Xocotla lay. They were now in territory subject to 
Montezuma, and felt less sure of a friendly reception. 
The chief of Xocotla, Olintecle, a man go fat that he 
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shook like jelly and needed a robust young man on 
each side to support him, gave them food, but not 
much and with ill grace. He told Cortés, in answer to 
his question, that of course he was a vassal of Monte- 
zuma. ‘‘Who is not?’”’ he asked, and launched into an 
account of Montezuma’s power, and then proceeded to 
give a magniloquent account of the City of Mexico. 
Cortés replied that he served a king who had many 
vassals far greater than Montezuma, and that they 
considered their service an honor. 

Of the plaza, where some of their temples stood, 
Diaz says, ‘‘There were piles of human skulls so 
regularly arranged that one could count them, and I 
estimated them at more than one hundred thousand. 
I repeat again that there were more than one hundred 
thousand of them. And in another part of the plaza 
there were so many piles of dead men’s thigh bones, 
that one could not count them; there was also a large 
number of skulls strung between beams of wood, with 
three priests guarding them.’’ 

Such sights stirred the Spanish soldiers to pity 
and anger, most of them were superstitious and be- 
lieved that the idols were devils and should be 
destroyed, that Christ and the Madonna would be in- 
dignant if they were not, and might withdraw their 
protection. It was not easy for Cortés to decide what 
to do. The situation was very different from that at 
Cempoala. There, the natives were hostile to Monte- 
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zuma, but here it was not so. Cortés felt that it would 
be unwise to stir up fanatical feelings in a pueblo on 
the line of communication with his base. At the same 
time he did not wish to let his men suspect that he 
had the slighest apprehension of any possible misad- 
venture. He acted characteristically. In his dis- 
course to the caciques he took up the matter of reli- 
gion, and urged them to forego human sacrifice. This 
brought him to the danger-point; he must go far 
enough to satisfy his superstitious soldiers, but not 
far enough to anger the still more superstitious 
natives. He had recourse (as it seems) to one of his 
favorite indirect methods of procedure; he assumed 
outwardly the bold role of iconoclast, and bade Father 
Olmedo, the older priest of the expedition, who should 
have been more eager than he himself to destroy the 
idols, take the role of mediator, step forward at the 
right moment, and stay his destructive hand. This is 
Diaz’ account of the episode: ‘‘Cortés said to the sol- 
diers about him, ‘There is nothing for us to do, gentle- 
men, but to set up the Cross.’ At this Padre Olmedo 
put in: ‘I think, Sir, that the time has not yet come to 
leave crosses in the charge of these people for they 
are shameless and without fear, and as they are 
vassals of Montezuma they might burn them. . . 

What you have said is enough until they shall better 
understand our holy religion.’ So the matter was 
settled and no cross set up.’’ The Indians probably 
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did not know what was going on, and the Spanish 
soldiers were satisfied by Cortés’ proposal and the 
ptiest’s prudent veto. The extraordinary fact is that 
Cortés’ ruses were always successful. 

From Xocotla they proceeded by a short stage up 
a valley with a stream running through it, to the pu- 
eblo of Iztacmixtlitan which was also tributary to 
Montezuma. Here they were near the borders of an 
independent people,the Tlascalans. The Totonacs had 
told Cortés to be sure to follow a route leading 
through this independent country as the people were 
friends of theirs and great enemies of the Aztecs. 
Cortés indeed always professed friendly intentions 
toward Montezuma, including a generous purpose to 
confer upon him the privilege of allegiance to the King 
of Spain and a knowledge of true religion, and Monte- 
zuma, while deprecating a visit from Cortés, on ac- 
count of the roughness of the roads and other discom- 
forts of the journey, had bidden the tribes subject to 
him treat the Spaniards with hospitality ; nevertheless 
Cortés was desirous of obtaining allies, for these 
amicable relations might at any moment cease 
abruptly and the little Spanish army be left isolated in 
enemy country, not only surrounded by multitudes 
of Aztec warriors but also without means of getting 
maize, turkeys or, in fact, food of any kind, since for 
these things they were dependent upon the natives. He 
therefore halted at the border town of Iztacmixtlitan 
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and sent four Cempoalan Indians as envoys to the 
caciques of Tlascala to explain his purpose and ask for 
their friendship. The cacique of Xocotla had tried to 
dissuade Cortés from passing through Tlascala. The 
people, he said, were false and treacherous, enemies 
to the great Montezuma; it would be better to take 
another route, and he would furnish guides to con- 
duct them around Tlascala, to the friendly and vir- 
tuous people of Cholula, a pueblo on the farther side 
of Tlascala, twenty miles to the south. Cortés pre- 
ferred to take the counsel of his friends the Totonacs. 

Tlascala was a little nation dwelling in a high 
valley shut in by mountains, and surrounded on all 
sides by the Aztecs and their subject peoples; the in- 
habitants had, therefore, no intercourse with the out- 
side world and were obliged to depend wholly on them- 
selves for the necessaries of life. Various articles, 
which come very close to the class of necessaries, such 
as salt and cotton cloth, they could not get, and so they 
hated the Aztecs with a hatred whetted by daily de- 
privation. The state consisted of a confederacy of 
four tribes, each under its prince or chieftain, and 
these four princes, acting together, with the advice of 
some sort of a council, determined its policy. 

The four Cempoalan envoys arrived at Tlascala 
and delivered their message, telling of this super- 
human people who had come over the sea in ships, and 
had treated Montezuma with contempt, and how 
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Montezuma had done nothing but send embassy after 
embassy to make obeisance and deliver rich presents, 
that the superhuman people were now on their way to 
Mexico to liberate all subject nations and establish 
justice and a new religion, the gods of which were 
immeasurably more potent than any of the gods in the 
lands of Mexico. The Tlascalans had heard reports 
of these strange and marvelous happenings, but until 
now they had not been called to take action. They 
were prudent; on the one hand, the superhuman 
people had liberated the Totonacs from tribute to 
Montezuma, but on the other they were going as pro- 
fessed friends to visit Montezuma in Mexico, and as 
for a new religion, their own gods had protected them 
up to the present, and they had no mind to turn 
renegade. 

The four confederate chieftains held a heated de- 
bate. Maxixcatzin, the first in importance, spoke in 
favor of accepting the proposals of the strangers. 
They all knew, he said, of the prophecies that a people 
should come from the east, men of magical power, each 
one of whom could withstand a thousand; what man 
present could doubt that the prophecies were now ful- 
filled before their eyes? Had ever such portents been 
seen before, white winged houses sailing over the sea, 
thunderbolts hurled at will, snorting dragons that car- 
ried riders through ranks of warriors as wind whistles 
through the leaves of the forest? And these magical 
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people had liberated the Totonacs from the Aztec yoke 
and were now on their way to render Montezuma him- 
self subject to a mighty ruler beyond the seas. Surely, 
the Tlascalans should make friends with them. 

On the other hand, Xicotenga, a blind old man of 
great authority, spoke against the measure. They had 
all heard of the prophecies, but prophecies were hard 
to interpret, they came clouded in doubts and distorted 
by fear and desire; one thing was certain, there were 
not many of the strangers. If they were gods, that 
would appear beyond peradventure ; if they were men 
(and they ate, drank and slept, as Indians did, they 
felt fatigue, they shivered at cold, they rejoiced at 
warmth, as Indians did), it would be an admission of 
weakness in a nation that had kept the conquering 
Aztecs at bay to open their gates at the first summons 
of strange creatures, who might prove to be monsters 
rather than divine. He counseled refusal. 

A third chieftain, Tlehuezolotzin, then rose and 
proposed a plan, not a compromise, but rather the ac- 
ceptance of both counsels, contrary to each other 
though they were: Let the Cempoalon envoys return 
with friendly messages to the Spaniards and say that 
the Tlascalans welcomed the enemies of their enemies, 
but let Xicotenga, the younger, son to the blind ca- 
cique, and commander-in-chief of the federal forces, 
take an unofficial army, composed for the most part 
of their neighbors and friends, the Otomis, and attack 
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the strangers, if they persisted in coming; for if 
Xicotenga was victorious, it would bring glory to the 
Tlascalans, if he were defeated, the blame could be 
laid on the Otomis. Double-dealing was as dear to 
the Indian mind as it was to Cortés, and this solution 
was accepted. And in order that the two policies 
should go into operation simultaneously, the four en- 
voys were detained on various pretexts. 

Cortés waited several days for the return of his 
embassy, but as it did not come, on August thirty-first, 
he left Iztacmixtlitan and its pleasant valley and 
marched to a higher plateau, southward. The valley 
narrowed to not more than a few miles in width, and 
here on the frontier of Tlascala to their dismay the 
Spaniards came upon a great wall, running all across 
the valley from mountain to mountain, built of stone, 
nine feet high and twenty feet thick. Cortés rode 
ahead and reconnoitered. For some unknown reason, 
the Tlascalans had not garrisoned this spot. The only 
entrance was a passage, about ten paces broad, which 
ran in a sort of semicircle between two walls, so that 
any troop of soldiers that entered was exposed to 
deadly showers of stones, or arrows, from above on 
both sides. The Spaniards were well content to march 
through unmolested, but the stout ramparts must have 
given to each man lively anticipations of the unex- 
pected obstacles that might lie ahead of them. 

The fact that this wall had not been defended 
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seemed to indicate a friendly attitude on the part of 
the Tlascalans, and after going several miles farther, 
Cortés seeing some natives rode toward them. He 
wished to question them, but they were afraid and fled; 
the Spaniards galloped after them and tried to cap- 
ture some, but the Indians defended themselves 
bravely, killed two horses, and wounded several men, 
and, on a sudden, out from ambush several thousand 
warriors dashed to surround the Spaniards. The 
handful of horsemen charged to and fro, following 
the rules that Cortés had drilled into them, riding at 
a gallop, lances held short and leveled at the face, and 
held their own until the footmen came on at double 
quick and drove the Indians off. 

The other skein of Tlascalan policy was unraveled 
almost simultaneously. Cortés says: ‘‘After they 
were gone certain envoys came, who said they were 
lords of the said province, and with them came two of 
the Cempoalan Indians that I had sent. These envoys 
explained that the chiefs knew nothing of what the 
others had done, as these others belonged to inde- 
pendent communities (Otomis), and had acted with- 
out their consent, that they were very sorry for it, and 
would pay for the horses that had been killed. They 
said that they wished to be my friends, and that I 
could go on freely, and should be welcome.’’ This 
message, however, did not have the effect of putting 
Cortés off his guard. He never took the risk of a 
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surprise. The soldiers marched with all their war- 
like accouterments, ready to fall into battle array, 
whether in cold or heat, in rain or sunshine, over a 
plain, or scrambling up a precipitous mountain. The 
men often complained of their burden, but Cortés 
jested, ‘A good sheep carries its own wool.’’ That 
night, the little army, very tired, slept in one of the 
deep ravines ‘‘with sentries, patrols and scouts, and 
the horses bridled and saddled.’’ 

The next day they pushed on before sunrise to a 
little Indian village on a hill. Here the other two 
Cempoalan messengers came, in sorry plight, saying 
that they had been put in prison and had escaped. 
This news did not seem consistent with the story that 
the Tlascalan envoys had brought the day before, and 
Cortés did not remain long in perplexity. Thousands 
of hostile Indians, howling and yelling, were seen ad- 
vancing toward them. Cortés still clung to the theory 
that peace was possible; he sent prisoners taken the 
day before to protest that he came as a friend, and he 
bade the royal notary issue a formal appeal for peace 
and amity, in careful observance of, the royal or- 
dinance. But the enemy paid no heed to the notary or 
the protestations; they shot arrows, hurled lances and 
rushed to the attack. Cortés reports that one hundred 
thousand warriors surrounded them on all sides, and 
fought all day long until about an hour before sunset, 
“without our receiving any hurt from them, except the 
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labor and fatigue of fighting.’? Bernal Diaz says that 
fifteen of their men were wounded, of whom one died, 
and that-one mare was killed, and four or five horses 
wounded. He speaks of forty-six thousand Indians, I 
mention these statements to show that the two ac- 
counts of the battle that we have from eye-witnesses 
do not agree. That is most natural; but Cortés, in his 
official reports to the King, invariably understates the 
Spanish losses with the courteous intimation that 
Providence watches over the King’s cause. Even the 
losses that Diaz tells of are incredibly small, if there 
was hand to hand fighting. The account of the Indian 
warriors given by one of the Spanish soldiers, known 
as the Anonymous Conqueror, makes it most difficult 
(as I have remarked) to understand the pettiness of 
the casualties. The natives, he says, are ‘‘for the 
greater part very skilful, robust and tireless... 
they are very warlike and face death with the great- 
est resolution . . . they maintain a certain discipline 
in their wars for they have their captain-general, and 
their captains of four hundred, and other captains of 
two hundred. Each company has its ensign who 
carries the standard attached to his back on its staff 
in such a way that it does not hinder him from fight- 
ing. . . . The armor which they use in battle are 
certain loose garments like doublets made of quilted 
cotton, a finger and a half thick, sometimes two; they 
are very strong. Over them they wear doublet and 
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hose all one garment, which is tied behind. This gar- 
ment is made of thick cloth and covered with a layer 
of feathers of different colors. Some companies of 
soldiers wear white and crimson, others blue and yel- 
low, others again of different styles. The chiefs wear 
over everything garments like short jackets, which 
with us are of chain mail, but theirs are of gold and 
silver gilt. These feather garments are suited to their 
weapons, for neither arrows nor darts pierce 
them . . . and even with swords it is difficult to cut 
through them. To guard the head they wear things 
like the heads of serpents, tigers, lions or wolves, with 
open jaws, and the man’s head is inside the beast’s 
head, as if he had been devoured. They are made of 
wood covered over with feathers and ornaments of 
gold and precious stones. . . . They use shields of 
various kinds, made of good thick reeds . . . inter- 
woven with cotton of double thickness, and they cover 
them with precious stones and round plates of gold, 
which makes them so strong that nothing can go 
through, unless from a good cross-bow. . ... Their 
weapons of offense are bows and arrows, and darts 
which they throw with a machine made of another 
stick. The tips at the end are of edged stones, or of a 
strong sharp fishbone. . . . Their swords (the ma- 
quahuitl) are . . . of wood made like a two handed 
sword, but with a shorter hilt, about three fingers in 
breadth. The edges are grooved, and in the grooves 
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they insert stone knives that cut like a Toledo blade. 
I saw an Indian . . . give a horse such a blow in the 
chest that he opened it to the entrails, and it fell dead 
on the spot. The same day I saw another Indian give 
another horse a blow in the neck, that stretched it dead 
at his feet. They use slings that carry very 
far. . . . It is one of the finest things in the world 
to see them march to battle in their squadrons, because 
they move with perfect order. . . . Among them are 
very resolute men who confront death with determi- 
nation.’? 

With Indians so armed and equipped, or even 
naked, and resolute enough to fight even for an hour, 
with stones and arrows from innumerable slings and 
bows, it seems incredible that the Spaniards should 
not have sustained greater injuries. One explanation 
offered is that the natives had set their hearts on cap- 
turing white men in order to present them as sacrifices 
to their gods, and cared comparatively little to kill 
them; even so, it would seem that resolute efforts to 
carry off a white man would have resulted in more kill- 
ing and maiming. Cortés ascribes their safety to 
Providence: ‘‘And verily it was plain that God fought 
for us, since from among such a multitude of men, so 
courageous, so skilful in fighting, and with weapons 
of so many sorts, we came out unscathed.’’ 

That night Cortés encamped his men in a temple 
on a hill and prepared it for defense. For a day or 
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two little of serious importance happened. The Span- 
iards raided neighboring towns and took prisoners, 
and then released them with offers of peace and 
friendly messages. But young Xicotenga, who now 
openly commanded the natives, replied that they 
would make peace when they had offered the stran- 
gers’ hearts to their gods, and that Cortés should have 
a still more definite answer the next day. The Span- 
iards were already tired out with the fighting they had 
had, and when they learned that Xicotenga’s army 
consisted of five divisions of ten thousand men each, 
‘‘being human, they feared death,’’ and they kept the 
two priests, Padre Olmedo and Padre Diaz, busy all 
night long listening to confession and granting abso- 
lution, 

The next day the great battle was fought. Cortés 
instructed each branch of the service, musketeers, 
crossbowmen, gunners, the horsemen, the foot soldiers 
with sword and shield, with minute care how each 
squad should take their places and manage their 
weapons. Bernal Diaz, writing forty odd years after- 
ward, grows hot and cold at the memory of it all: Four 
hundred men, many of them sick and wounded, sur- 
rounded by untold thousands! How they charged down 
on us! What a hail of stones! Their arrows and 
Javelins lay like corn on a threshing floor! Men with 
swords, shields, lances, maquahuitls, pressed us hard! 
Oh, their valor and their yells! But various circum- 
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stances aided us; the multitudes of Indians were 
packed together, and every shot told, and two of their 
generals quarreled so that their divisions would not 
help one another, ‘‘and above all was the mercy of God 
that gave the Spaniards the strength to endure.’’ 


CHAPTER Ix 
DEALINGS WITH THE TLASCALANS 


Tus second battle was fought on September 5, 
1519. In spite of the overwhelming victory the future 
was not bright. Montezuma had always professed 
friendship, but if ever he should be able to take Cortés 
at a disadvantage, what would his professions be 
worth? Even the Tlascalans, enemies of the Aztecs, 
friends of the Totonacs, from whom he had every rea- 
son to expect hospitality and aid, had brought their 
whole power into the field to oppose him. It was con- 
ceivable that a common enmity to the white strangers 
might reconcile Tlascalans and Aztecs, unite their 
forces, and so enable them, by combined effort, to cut 
off all supplies of food. It was a ticklish situation; 
Cortés maintained his camp in the same place, and 
raided the countryside, burning pueblos, destroying 
crops and capturing prisoners, in order that the peo- 
ple, who had always kept the Aztec warriors outside 
their frontiers, should feel the cruel hand of war in 
their own homes and bring pressure upon their ca- 
ciques to make peace. 

Young Xicotenga, however, was a fighting man. He 
consulted the priests and magicians, and they advised 
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him to attack the Spaniards by night. He therefore 
sent fifty men to the Spanish camp, under the pretext 
of carrying provisions, to spy upon the fortifications 
and the disposition of the soldiers. The spies were 
detected, their hands were hacked off and they were 
sent back to Xicotenga with a message of invitation to 
come whenever he chose, by day or night. He did 
make a feeble attempt at a night attack, but the Span- 
iards sallied forth and the Indians fled. 

Though the Spaniards were always successful in 
battles and skirmishes, the extreme seriousness of 
their position began to depress them. Over fifty, had 
been killed or had died from disease, many were 
wounded or ill, there was no hope of reinforcements, 
their clothes were not warm enough for the climate, 
the supply of food was more and more uncertain, and 
as to the horses, their main defense, ‘‘our fortress’’ 
as Diaz calls them, not more than twenty when they 
started, several had been killed and every one 
wounded; Cortés himself was suffering from a fever. 
The Velasquez faction lifted its head again, and grew 
in numbers and in boldness. ‘‘We told you so,’’ they 
said, and the partisans of Cortés had little or nothing 
to put forward in reply. There were meetings and 
discussions among them at which the perils of the sit- 
uation were set forth in all their unpleasantness. 
Many urged that the only course was to retreat to the 
coast, stay among their friends, the Totonacs, build a 
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ship and send to ask Diego Velasquez for help; and 
they tauntingly said that now Cortés, and those that 
had advised him, could judge of their wisdom in 
Seuttling the ships. Cortés reports that, unseen, he 
overheard some men, speaking of him, say that he was 
worse than Pedro Carbonero (a sort of tragic Hans- 
in-luck), others that, although he had gone mad, and 
was marching to destruction, there was no reason why 
they should follow him, their best plan was to return 
to the coast and let him come or stay as he chose. At 
last they went to him, in spite of the memory of pun- 
ishment that had been meted out to the last deserters, 
so confident were they in the general distress and its 
effect upon the army, and demanded a retreat. It was 
one of those rare occasions that, like a spiritual tuning 
fork, catch the master vibrations in a man’s soul. 
Cortés knew the dangers better even than they did. 
The chieftain of some Indians who had come from the 
coast and had been bred among Indian wars said to 
him: ‘‘Do not worry yourself with plans of going 
farther. I once went to Mexico when I was a lad, and 
I have had much experience in fighting and I know 
that you and your soldiers are not gods but men, for 
you are hungry and thirsty and get tired as men do, so 
let me tell you that after you shall have passed 
through the country of the Tlascalans, a hundred 
thousand men will fight you, and when they are killed 
or conquered, as many more will come, and go on con- 
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tinuously by the hundred thousand and though you 
may be invincible, you will die from sheer weariness 
of fighting, for I repeat I know that you are men. I 
will say no more except to bid you heed what I have 
said, and if you are determined to die, I will go with 
you.’’ 

At such a crisis Cortés was at his best, his buoyant 
courage shook out all its reefs and spread every sail 
to the howling wind. Diaz often speaks of his jokes, 
his humor and his boyish gaiety, and that same light- 
heartedness seems to have borne him up in moments 
of danger. He had charm, and he must have been 
eloquent. Diaz takes nearly four pages to tell what he 
remembered of Cortés’ speech. Cortés began calmly, 
he passed over the insolence and insubordination of 
the malcontents, and spoke with gentle words. More 
than to any man else the phrase suaviter in modo, 
fortiter in re befits him. 

*‘T am not unaware,’’ he answered, ‘‘of the evils 
that you describe, but I believe that in all the world 
there is not such a company of Spanish men, so 
valiant, so full of hardihood, so enduring of privations. 
You would have perished long ago, if you had not 
marched with harness on your backs, sword in hand, 
if you had not kept watch, scouted for ambuscades, 
borne heat and cold. But, gentlemen, why should we 
talk of deeds of valor, when the Lord, our God is 
pleased to help us? When I think of us, surrounded 
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by a multitude of enemies, their maquahwmtls swinging 
about our ears—you remember how a single blow 
killed the mare—then I realize what your courage is. 
God delivered us out of the jaws of destruction, He 
will do so again. I will only say that I shall bear my 
part in all your dangers. I say that the Lord will help 
us in the future; for all along our route, at every town, 
we have preached His gospel, and have urged the In- 
dians to destroy their idols. And, now, we have de- 
feated Xicotenga and his captains three times; we 
have done them so much hurt that they can not bring 
their warriors to battle again. I have confidence in 
God and in my patron, St. Peter, that our wars here 
are over. 

‘‘And as to scuttling the ships, I did not ask advice 
of every one because I was indignant at the attempted 
desertion, I do not like to speak of that, but those that 
wish to go home now wished to go home then, contrary 
to the opinion of many gentlemen, and it is surely 
better for them to trust in God and do their duty to 
Him and in His service. And, God helping us, men in 
times to come, writing books of history, will say more 
of what we now do than of what any others have done 
before. The captains of most renown in ancient Rome 
never equaled us. And what we Spaniards do is done 
in the service of God and of our great King, Don 
Carlos; and God will support us as we go from good to 
better. 
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‘Besides, gentlemen, to go back one single step 
would be unwise. If the natives behind us, who are 
now at peace with us, were to see us retreat, the very 
stones would rise up against us. Now they think us 
gods, but if we retired they will think us cowards and 
weaklings. The Totonacs, even, for fear of Monte- 
zuma, would turn upon us. We should not have a sin- 
gle friend. And what would Montezuma say, what 
would he think of our brave words? If to stay where 
we are is bad, to go back would be far worse. It is true 
that we have lost fifty men, that many of us are sick 
and wounded, that we have no salt, that we are cold, 
but God gives us the strength of a host; we did not 
come here for sloth and ease. Up, gentlemen, and 
under God, rely on your own strong arms. It is better 
to die in a good cause, than to live on in dishonor.’’ 

Cortés himself says, in his report of his speech to 
the King, that he told them that they were fighting for 
his Majesty and for God (putting his Majesty first), 
and that at those words ‘‘and with the royal favor of 
your Majesty, they recovered their spirits,’’ and so he 
won them to his purpose. 

But if the Spaniards were disheartened, the Tlas- 
calans were much more so. Their thousands had been 
put to rout by tens of the white men; who could doubt 
that they were superhuman? The peace party, led by 
Maxixcatzin, prevailed, and sent a humble deputation 
to Cortés, asking him to forgive them for the past and 
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to make peace and accept their allegiance. Their ex- 
cuse was that they believed that the Spaniards were 
friends of the Aztecs and were seeking to gain entry 
into their country by treachery. Cortés behaved with 
dignity and reserve, he represented to them how 
wicked their conduct had been, but that as they were 
repentant, he would accept them as vassals to the King 
of Spain, and he bade them send their chiefs with full 
powers to make a binding treaty. 

In the meantime Montezuma had been following 
the progress of the white men with the greatest in- 
terest; couriers informed him every day of what had 
happened. The opposition to the Tlascalans had given 
him unexpected hope that his two enemies might de- 
stroy each other, or at least that the Tlascalans might 
stop the dreaded foreigners from coming to Mexico; 
but now came reports of the miraculous victories, that 
the fighting had stopped and that Spaniards and Tlas- 
calans were making peace. In haste he despatched an 
embassy of six of his chief caciques, with a retinue of 
two hundred men, to make one more attempt to stop 
the supermen from coming to Mexico. Cortés rendered 
the following report of their embassy to the King: 
‘They told me that they came from Montezuma to say 
that he wished to be a vassal of your Highness, and my 
friend, and asked what he should give to your High- 
ness for annual tribute, what gold, silver, precious 
stones, slaves, cotton, wearing apparel, and what else, 
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and that he would give it, only I should not come to his 
country, for it was very barren, and ill provided with 
food, and that I and my people might suffer want, for 
which he would be very sorry.’’ 

Cortés, wishing to have his relations with the Tlas- 
calans clearly defined and firmly settled before he gave 
a formal reply to the Aztec ambassadors, expressed 
his appreciation of Montezuma’s good will, and asked 
them to wait for a time, for he could not attend to this 
business that day as he had taken a purgative of 
camomile; and that, anyhow, it would be better for 
them to see what took place at Tlascala. In like man- 
ner as the Tlascalan embassy to Cortés had troubled 
the Aztecs, so this embassy from Montezuma alarmed 
the Tlascalans, and quickened their actions. They sent 
more ambassadors to the Spanish camp with General 
Xicotenga at their head, accompanied by his chiefs, all 
decked out in the colors of their tribal red and white. 
Xicotenga himself was a man of thirty-five, tall, 
broad-shouldered, with a big head, pock-marked face, 
and a dignified presence. He said much the same 
things that had been said before, and pressed Cortés 
to come to Tlascala. Cortés was cautious, he felt his 
way, considering how best he could play one embassy 
against the other. His holding back, and the present 
of the Aztecs made the Tlascalans more and more go- 
licitous. Each side spoke very ill of the other, each 
said that the others were treacherous and plotting 
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some deviltry or other, and not to trust them. Cortés 
writes in his report to the King: ‘‘I was not a little 
pleased to watch this discord between the two, because 
it appeared that it would better further my design to 
subjugate them both . . . so I bore them both in 
hand, first one and then the other, thanked each in 
private for the advice they gave me, and told each that 
I believed much more in their friendship than I did in 
that of the others.’’ 

At last, the four great caciques of the Tlascalan 
confederacy, Maxixcatzin, blind old Xicotenga, Tlehue- 
zolotzin and Chichemecatl came themselves to fetch 
him, Cortés yielded to their importunities and led his 
soldiers, with all circumspection, into the city of Tlas- 
cala, on September 23, 1519. 

The reception that the Spaniards received might 
well have snuffed out all apprehension of treachery. 
A mile out of the town the four principal caciques 
came to meet them with their respective clansmen, all 
in their hemp garments, painted and embroidered, 
wearing the colors of the clan, and a long line of 
priests, in white cloaks with hoods; and in the town 
itself, the streets and roofs were crowded with people 
all smiles. The officers and horsemen received nose- 
gays of roses. They were all lodged in comfortable 
quarters and every man had a mat to lie upon and 
sheets of hemp, for they had no cotton. In spite of all 
this cordiality Cortés set his sentries and guards, as 
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if he were in danger of an attack. The old chiefs Max- 
ixcatzin and blind Xicotenga took this ill, they thought 
that they were not trusted: ‘‘Malinche,’’ they said, for 
so they called him because they always saw him in 
company with Dofa Marina whom the Indians called 
Malintzin, ‘‘Malinche, either you take us for enemies, 
or at least you show that you have no faith in us, and 
the peace we have promised; you set guards, and all 
along the road you marched ready for action in the 
same array as when you attacked us; we believe that 
you do this on account of the abominable lies that the 
Mexicans have told you about us. Do not believe them. 
You are established here, we will give you all that you 
desire, even ourselves and our children, for we are 
ready to die for you, and you may have as many hos- 
tages as you wish.”’ 

They meant what they said, and the faithful friend- 
ship of the Tlascalans proved to be an indispensable 
aid in the final struggle with the Aztecs. Like the 
people of Cempoala, they wished to bind the Spaniards 
by ties of blood and family affection, and offered their 
daughters including those of the principal caciques, 
for their wives. As at Cempoala, Cortés, taking great 
care not to hurt their feelings, answered that accord- 
ing to their religion the Spaniards could not marry 
wives unless they were Christians; then he explained 
what Christianity meant, and how idolators would 
burn forever in hell fire, but that if the Indians would 
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become Christians they would not only have good 
health and good crops in this world, but everlasting 
felicity in the next. The old chiefs agreed that the 
brides should become Christians but for the nation to 
do so, they said, was impossible, for even if the chiefs 
were willing, the priests and all the people would rise 
up in revolt; and they asked him not to speak of the 
matter again, as they would not consent even to save 
their lives. Cortés acquiesced as he had done at Xocot- 
la, and in the same fashion. He laid the responsibility 
upon Father Olmedo and upon some of his officers, in 
order that, as I believe, the superstitious soldiers 
should be satisfied and that he himself should not be 
exposed to the charge of neglecting the main object of 
the expedition. All that Diaz knew about the matter 
was that after Cortés had done speaking, Father Ol- 
medo said: ‘‘Sir, do not attempt to press them further 
on this subject; it is not right to make them Christians 
by force, and I would not destroy their idols (although 
we did so at Cempoala) until they have some knowl- 
edge of our Holy Faith. What good will it do to take 
their idols from one temple, if they set them up again 
in another? It will be better for them to apprehend 
gradually the truth of our holy admonitions, and real- 
ize the good counsel we offer.’? 

And after him, as I believe, according to Cortés’ 
directions, Juan Velasquez de Leon, and Francisco de 


Lujo, the former belonging to the Velasquez faction, 
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the latter to the Cortés faction, spoke up and said that 
the padre was right. The young women, however, were 
baptised and assigned to the various officers, a very 
beautiful girl, according to Diaz’ recollection, becom- 
ing the reward of Juan Velasquez de Leon. This in- 
direct dealing, with its very definite purpose, is so 
completely in the master’s manner, that I think there 
can be no doubt of it. 


CHAPTER X 
THE CHOLULA MASSACRE 


Tus town of Tlascala was the most important town 
that the Spaniards had yet seen. Cortés says in his 
letter to the King: ‘‘It is so large and admirable that, 
although I shall omit much of what I might say, what 
I say is almost unbelievable. It is much larger than 
Granada, and stronger; it has excellent buildings, and 
it contains many more people than Granada did at the 
time of the conquest (1492), and it is better supplied 
with bread, birds, game, fish, vegetables and other pro- 
visions. In the market, every day, there are more than 
thirty thousand people buying and selling, not to men- 
tion various little markets in other parts of the city. 
In this market all their wares are to be found, not only 
provisions but clothes and shoes. There are jewelry 
shops . . . as well arranged as in any market-place 
anywhere; the earthenware and crockery are as good 
as the best in Spain; there are shops for wood, coals, 
edible herbs and herbs for drugs. There is a kind of 
barbershop where there is shaving and heads. are 
washed; there are baths.’’ In these reports to the 
King one must make allowances for Cortés’ policy; he 
embellishes whatever is to his own advantage, and di- 
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minishes or suppresses what he thinks may not be 
likely to excite the King’s approval. Nevertheless, 
Tlascala must have had a certain degree of civilization. 

Cortés stayed there for three weeks, mainly no 
doubt to rest his men and heal their wounds. The 
Aztec ambassadors did their best to get him away; 
Montezuma, they said, was greatly amazed that he 
should stay so long with such poverty-stricken people, 
ignorant of civilized ways, not even fit to be slaves, 
and so evil-minded, tricky and thievish that, if they 
could take the Spaniards unawares, they would kill 
them night or day. The Tlascalans, however, were very 
communicative, and appeared to be very friendly. 
Cortés learned much accurate and detailed informa- 
tion concerning the Aztecs as soldiers and also con- 
cerning the situation of Tenochtitlan (the City of 
Mexico), its canals, bridges, streets, temples, courts, 
Montezuma’s palaces, and the long causeways. He 
found that the tradition, that bearded white men from 
the East would come some day and subdue the coun- 
try, was well known, and that the Tlascalans were 
inclined to believe that the Spaniards were the ex- 
pected men. Afterward, at Cholula, also, where ap- 
parently they came closer to the sources of the 
tradition, they heard of the mysterious hero, Quetzal- 
coatl. Long ago he had founded their city, and had 
given his commandment that they should not offer up 
human sacrifices but that they should build temples to 
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the creator of the sun and of the heavens and make in- 
nocent offerings of quail and other game birds, that 
they should do no hurt one to another, but should love 
one another. And the tradition said that he wore a 
white tunic, like a friar’s and a cloak covered with 
dark crosses; and they preserved some green stones 
as relics, because they were said to have been his, and 
they worshiped him as their chief God. Cortés always 
denied that the Spaniards were more than men, and 
not until he got to Tenochtitlan, I think, did he claim 
that they were Quetzalcoatl’s descendants; on this oc- 
casion he merely said that the King had sent them to 
be brothers to the Indians and to save their souls. 

After the men were well rested Cortés determined 
to resume his march toward Mexico. There was more 
grumbling at this among the Velasquez faction, but 
Cortés replied bluntly that no other course was open, 
that they were going and that that was the end of it. 
The only question was the road. The Valley of Mexico 
was surrounded by high mountain ranges; and the 
best way from Tlascala to Tenochtitlan (Mexico City) 
was via the pueblo of Cholula, which lay, little west of 
south, twenty miles away and from there, turning due 
west, to cross mountains between the two great vol- 
canoes, Iztaccihuatl and Popocatepetl and continuing 
on, approach the lakes at their southeast corner. The 
distance from Cholula to Tenochtitlan was about sixty 
miles. 
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Montezuma’s ambassadors, who had stayed on with 
Cortés, said by all means to go by Cholula, that it was 
a prosperous, well furnished city, and that the people 
were vassals of Montezuma and would do everything 
for the Spaniards. But the caciques of Tlascala begged 
him not to go there; they said that its people were full 
of guile and that Montezuma could readily practise 
treachery there. Cortés, however, decided to take that 
road. He had various reasons: the country was rich 
and could furnish abundance of supplies, it was near 
Tlasecala, and, if Montezuma was disposed to be treach- 
erous, it was better to find it out at a border town and 
not wait in a fool’s paradise until after they had 
crossed the mountain range and were in the very midst 
of the Aztecs. 

The people of Cholula, however, had not taken any 
notice of him, so he despatched some Tlascalan mes- 
sengers to invite them to send envoys to him. In 
answer to this message two or three persons of mean 
condition appeared. Such an embassy was among 
Indians a sign of gross disrespect; Cortés, therefore, 
sent an imperious message. ‘‘I told those messengers 
(he says) that an embassy from such a high Prince as 
Your Sacred Majesty could not be given to such as 
they, that even their chiefs were not worthy to hear it, 
but that the chiefs, nevertheless, must appear within 
three days before me to give their obedience to your 
Highness, and offer themselves as your vassals, and 
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that, if they did not, I should attack and destroy them, 
as rebels who refused to submit to your Majesty’s 
authority’’; the next day almost all the caciques of 
Cholula came, and added their contribution to the sum 
of contradictory testimony by telling him how trust- 
worthy they were and how false the Tlascalans, and 
they also acknowledged themselves as vassals to the 
King. These preliminary details become important as 
the tragic episode at Cholula develops. It is necessary 
to remember that before Cortés went there all the In- 
dians hostile to Montezuma had told him that he was 
walking into a trap. 

The Tlascalans insisted upon sending a very large 
army to accompany him, one hundred thousand men 
according to Cortés who is always gloriously Oriental 
in his computations of Indian numbers; but he dis- 
missed all except five thousand before reaching Cholu- 
la, with the excuse that so large an army would be 
likely to make the people there think that his purpose 
was not friendly, and these five thousand he left in a 
camp a mile or so from the town. The town was large, 
there were four hundred towers and twenty thousand 
houses (I quote Cortés’ figures) within the walls and 
twenty thousand houses without, all white with stucco; 
the Spaniards were reminded of Valladolid. The citi- 
zens, led by their priests, came out to meet them, with 
drums, trumpets and solemn chanting. Cortés was on 
the watch for treachery and noticed that the main road 
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was blocked so that they were obliged to make a de- 
tour; but everything, on the surface at least, was 
friendly, and he and his men were very well lodged in 
one of the great enclosures, with palaces or communal 
houses in it, containing endless rooms and many 
courts. 

Other circumstances besides the blocked road ap- 
peared suspicious; more messengers came from 
Montezuma, conferred with the Aztec envoys already 
in attendance upon Cortés and went away again with- 
out a word to him, taking the principal envoy with 
them. The natives brought but few provisions at first, 
the next day less, the third day still less, and their 
caciques scarcely ever went to see Cortés. The Span- 
iards began to be alarmed. Bernal Diaz says that when 
any natives did come to the Spanish quarters they 
stood apart and grinned as if some joke were afoot. 
The Spaniards were now convinced that the Cholulans 
had plotted an attack, and took measures to discover 
what the plot was. According to Diaz, disclosure came 
from two sources: the Cholulan priests and a native 
woman who had taken a liking to Dofa Marina. Cortés 
speaks only of the woman’s story. This is what they 
say. While Cortés was still puzzling over the studied 
neglect of the Cholulan caciques, the Aztec envoys re- 
ported that Montezuma bade them tell him not to go to 
Mexico, as there was nothing there with which to feed 
the Spaniards. Cortés was much concerned by this 
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communication and sent for the principal caciques of 
the town; word came back that they were ill and could 
not come. Cortés then had the chief priest brought 
before him. He spoke many palabras amorosas, gave 
presents and asked why it was that the caciques would 
not come to see him. The chief priest promised to 
fetch them, and did so. Cortés asked the caciques why 
they gave him no provisions. The caciques laid the 
blame upon Montezuma who had forbidden them, they 
said, to give the Spaniards food; he then told them 
that he had decided to start for Mexico and demanded 
tamenes to carry his baggage; to this they replied that 
Montezuma did not wish the Spaniards to go to 
Mexico. In the midst of the conference Cortés was 
told privately that some of the Indians from Cem- 
poala, who had come with him, wished to see him. He 
excused himself, went out of the room and listened to 
what these Cempoalans had to say. They told him 
that close to the Spanish quarters they had found 
holes dug in the streets, covered over with wood and 
earth so cunningly that without careful examination 
one would not perceive them, and that on removing 
the earth from one hole they had found it full of sharp 
pointed stakes, that there were ramparts and piles of 
stone on the housetops and barricades in at least one 
street. They had no sooner finished than several Tlas- 
calans were admitted, who also reported that some- 
thing wrong must be going on, because the Cholulans 
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the night before had offered up seven human sacrifices 
to the god of war, and that they were removing their 
women, children and baggage out of the city. Cortés 
then returned to the conference with the caciques and 
priests, enjoined them to remember the obedience they 
had promised, for, should they fail, he said, he would 
surely punish them, and asked for two thousand men 
to accompany him on the road to carry the baggage. 

The second story of the plot, that of the Cholulan 
woman, I will relate as it was told by another member 
of the expedition, Andrés de Tapia, a man who ap- 
pears frequently in the story of these campaigns and 
won the reputation of a good captain. ‘‘When we were 
getting ready to go, a woman of Cholula, the wife of a 
cacique, told the Indian woman (Donia Marina) who in 
connection with the Christian (Aguilar) interprets for 
us, to stay in Cholula, for she had become fond of her, 
and would feel terribly if she were killed, and then she 
revealed the whole plot. When Cortés heard of it, he 
put off our departure. He told the caciques that he 
was not surprised that men fought, nor was he angry 
if they fought against him; but that he was angry if 
they lied to him, and he counseled them in their deal- 
ings with him not to tell lies and not to plot any 
treachery. The caciques protested that they were, and 
should remain, his friends, that they had not lied to 
him, and would not, and asked him when he meant to 
go. He answered, to-morrow. They said that they 
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should like to send a number of soldiers to support 
him; Cortés answered that he only wanted some slaves 
to carry the baggage. The caciques persisted in their 
opinion that he ought to take soldiers, but Cortés re- 
fused and repeated that he wanted nothing more than 
tamenes, enough to carry the packs. The next morn- 
ing, unasked, many armed warriors came, apparently 
picked men, the best they had, who said that they were 
slaves, mere pack Indians. At this Cortés said that he 
would take leave of the chiefs of the city, as they were 
called, although in fact there was no one lord of the 
city, only captains of the state (which was democratic) 
and a governing council. All the principal caciques 
came; Cortés invited thirty of them who seemed the 
leaders into a small patio within the cantonment, and 
addressed them in these words: 

‘«“T have spoken only truth to you in our confer- 
ences, and I have ordered all the Christians in my 
army to do you no harm, and they have not; but you, 
with a wicked purpose in mind asked me not to let my 
Tlascalan friends come into your country; and you 
have not given us food, as you ought to have done, and 
yet I have not allowed my men to take a single chicken. 
I also warned you not to tell lies; nevertheless, in re- 
turn for my kindness, you have hatched a plot to 
murder me and my men; you have brought warriors 
to attack us, when we shall reach the bad part of the 
road by which you propose to take us. And for this 
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wickedness, you shall all die; you shall pay for your 
treachery by the destruction of your city, and no mem- 
ory of it shall remain. There is nothing that can 
prevent me from doing as I say.’ 

“The Cholulans were dumfounded, but it was im- 
possible to escape as guards had been posted all about. 
Cortés then took them apart, one by one, and they con- 
fessed that it was all true. ‘The Spaniards are like 
the gods,’ they said, ‘who know everything; it is use- 
less to deny.’ Cortés then sent for Montezuma’s en- 
voys: ‘These men,’ he said, ‘meant to kill me, and they 
say that Montezuma is in the plot, but I do not believe 
it, for I regard him as a friend and he is a great lord, 
and great lords do not tell lies. I believe that these 
men plotted this treachery, like the villains that they 
are, people without a lord, and they shall die for it. 
And you must not be frightened, for you are ambassa- 
dors, you come from Montezuma who is my friend, and 
Iam sure that he is a good man. There is no more to 
say.’ He then ordered some of the caciques to be im- 
prisoned and the rest put to death.”’ 

In the meantime all the arrangements had been 
made to receive the two thousand disguised warriors. 
They were admitted into the center of the great court, 
and the gates immediately secured. The discharge of 
a musket was the signal, and then the butchery began. 
Outside, other bands of Spaniards, with ‘‘the good 
assistance’’ of their Cempoalan allies and of the Tlas- 
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calans, who had been warned to be ready, ravaged the 
city; they killed the men, they plundered and 
destroyed, they set fire to temples and houses. The 
natives were taken by surprise, they had no leaders, 
and made little or no defense. Within two hours more 
than three thousand persons perished. 

It is customary to speak of the conquistadors as 
cruel. In the sixteenth century Spain fought England, 
France, Germany and Holland, and these enemies, 
however much they disagreed among themselves as to 
their own and one another’s respective virtues and 
vices, all agreed to regard Spaniards as cruel; the 
Protestant world, trembling for generations at the 
power of Spain, took up the cry, and established, with 
particular success among the English, the tradition of 
Spanish cruelty. It can not be denied that the Inquisi- 
tion at home and conquistadors in America did much 
to support the accusation. The famous Dominican 
missionary, Bartolomé de Las Casas, to whom I have 
already referred, a would-be follower of the doctrines 
that the Founder of Christianity taught, who was liv- 
ing at Santo Domingo at this time, accused the 
Spanish explorers and adventurers of all the crimes 
under heaven, often with justice, and he singled out 
this Cholula massacre as a terrible instance of their 
cruelty, asserting that Cortés and his men had com- 
mitted this butchery for pastime. This is quite unfair. 
All history that I have read, with the solitary excep- 
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tion of William Penn and his Quakers, repeats the 
tragic story, that wherever a strong race meets a weak 
race, it plays the bully; that white adventurers, far 
from the restraints of home, eager to return to their 
own people, with pockets full of gold and heads 
wreathed in glory, when suffering from hunger, fever 
and wounds, find that the weak race is trying to make 
up for its weakness by treachery, then they take a 
fearful revenge. 

It may be said that the Spaniards had no right to 
be there, but the compulsive force of expanding socie- 
ties works mechanically. Cortés and his men were 
there, five hundred of them among thousands upon 
thousands of Indians, whom they knew to be hostile. 
All the friendly natives had solemnly assured them 
that at or near Cholula the Aztecs would lay a trap for 
them; they were told that Montezuma had stationed a 
great army in ambush along the road from Cholula 
over the mountains to Mexico, that the Cholulan war- 
riors were to pretend to be a friendly escort, and that 
when the Spaniards were traveling over a bad stretch 
of road, their line spread out, foot soldiers clambering 
over rocks and fallen trees, descending into gulleys or 
climbing up, their horses led by the bridle round a 
hundred obstacles, then the Indians would rush out, 
fifty to each Spaniard, bowling down rocks, hurling 
stones and shooting arrows from hidden places, or 
brandishing their maquahuitls that could kill a horse 
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at one blow; or, it might be, the attack would be made 
in the narrow streets of Cholula itself, where barri- 
cades would prevent united activities, where stones 
could be flung from every roof, where pits had been 
dug for the horses. And if any Spaniards should be 
captured alive, they would be taken bound to the top 
of a teocalli, and there amid the rejoicing of howling 
and loathsome priests, all stinking with the blood of 
children, their hearts would be cut out, and offered up 
to idols. 

There can be no question that the Spaniards be- 
lieved that there was a plot. Cortés, Bernal Diaz, 
Andrés de Tapia, are positive, and their testimony is 
strengthened by the very disagreements and points of 
contradiction in their stories. I think that there is no 
doubt but that there was such a plot. It would have 
been a dereliction of duty in any Indians who cared 
for their gods, their homes, their chiefs, their women, 
their ways and usages, their liberty, not to have made 
such a plot; and it was Montezuma’s only chance to 
prevent the Spaniards from coming to Mexico. 

It may be said that Montezuma was the arch con- 
spirator, and that Cortés was not just in killing three 
thousand of his servants and hirelings, and suffering 
him to go unpunished. This thought possibly may 
have remained secretly lodged in Cortés memory, and 
in die time, as some historians have thought, he acted 
upon it. At present, however, after enough blood had 
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been shed and enough destruction done to the mis- 
guided city, Cortés granted a pardon to the rest of the 
inhabitants ;-he obliged the Tlascalans to give up their 
prisoners, he made the two cities make peace and pro- 
fess friendship, and restored order with so much suc- 
cess that, according to Cortés, within the two or three 
weeks that he stayed there, ‘‘the city and country were 
completely pacified and repeopled . . . their markets 
and their affairs went on again as usual,’’ 


CHAPTER XI 
ARRIVAL IN THE CITY OF MEXICO 


Cortés marched out of Cholula on November 1, 
1519. The contingent from Cempoala was afraid to 
enter the land of the Aztecs and went home, but sev- 
eral thousand Indians from Tlascala and other towns 
accompanied him. He took a road through a fertile 
country toward the pass over the mountain range that 
separates this valley from the valley of Mexico. When 
he had ascended the gap, with Popocatapetl to his 
left and Iztaccihuatl to his right, the beautiful valley 
of Mexico lay outstretched before him with its rich 
forests and abundant vegetation of many kinds and 
many colors, the great blue lakes far off, and little 
white pueblos scattered about. The road divided; one 
branch turned to the right, smooth, and clear of all 
obstructions, as far as one could see, the other, to the 
left, was blocked by trees, apparently lately chopped 
down. An unsuspicious traveler would certainly have 
taken the road to the right; but some natives, friends 
of the Tlascalans, had already warned Cortés to be- 
ware, that the clearing of the one road and the barring 
of the other were not matters of chance, for farther 
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along the cleared road the Mexicans had dug ditches 
and built barricades, and were lying in wait to attack 
him. Having come to the fork, Cortés inquired of Mon- 
tezuma’s ambassadors who were still with him, how it 
happened that one road was blocked and the other 
free. They answered that it had been done on pur- 
pose to make him take the right-hand road, as the 
other had bad stretches and would lead him out of 
his way, and that the pueblos it passed were inferior. 
Cortés, however, ordered his Indians to clear the 
felled trees from the left-hand road and said that he 
should take that. It was obvious that he and the am- 
bassadors understood one another; Cortés knew that 
Montezuma would employ every stratagem he could, 
and the ambassadors knew that Cortés knew this. 
And yet, in spite of ruses and low cunning, in spite 
of all the repulsive acts and abhorrent policy that ac- 
company this struggle between the feeble many and 
the potent few, in spite of a wearying similarity of 
events in plots and counter-plots, a sense of tragedy 
comes over the reader as he follows the Spaniards on 
their march from the rugged cold mountain tops down 
into the valley of Mexico. Destiny, brutal destiny, 
stalks, like the murderers in Macbeth up to the door of 
a bewildered people, who have enjoyed prosperity for 
generations and have done, to the best of their knowl- 
edge, all their duties toward gods. and men. What 
Montezuma really was, what he thought, are probably 
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beyond the reach of historic imagination, but the sad 
shadow of his figure, as cast on the minds of the Span- 
ish soldiers, startles with the terrifying solemnity of 
Greek drama, and chills us with a sense of the cruel 
pitilessness of the unknown forces that control human 
life. 

Montezuma had made a good plot to destroy these 
hateful supermen at Cholula, but their magical in- 
telligence had discovered every detail of it. And now 
he did not know what to do; that which to the Aztecs 
seemed cloaked by night, all dark and hidden, was for 
these Teules, these god-like white men, bathed in light, 
plain as the sun at noon. Montezuma was all vacilla- 
tion and indecision. Perhaps he was doing wrong in 
his attempts to put obstacles in the path of such 
divinities and yet Huitzilopochtli and Tezcatlipoca, 
grateful for the acceptable offerings of boys’ hearts, 
had answered very clearly that it was his duty to keep 
the Spaniards from coming to Mexico; superstitious 
fears, both of his gods on the one hand and of the 
Spaniards on the other, bade him try every expedient. 
It was plain enough that Indian warriors could not 
stop the Spaniards by force, of this the battles at 
Tabasco, at Cintla, on the borders of Tlascala, were 
proof uncontradictable, and treachery at Cholula and 
on the mountain slope, had been equally futile. Em- 
bassies had accomplished nothing, presents, promises, 
entreaties, had all been vain. Nevertheless, the gods 
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said that the white men must go; and, when in former 
times they had come, one year and two years before, 
they had in fact gone away; might it not be that the 
right prayers, the right promises, would accomplish 
this passionately desired consummation? 

While Cortés was still high enough up on the 
mountain to need fires, for the weather was bitter cold, 
an embassy of important chiefs, headed it was said 
by one of Montezuma’s brothers, came with presents 
of gold, and delivered this petition. ‘‘They besought 
me to go back,’’ Cortés says, ‘‘and not to insist on 
going to Mexico, food was scarce, the roads were bad, 
the city was situated in water and could only be 
reached by canoes, and they enumerated many other 
inconveniences.’’ They said that if the Spaniards 
would not come to Mexico, Montezuma would give rich 
presents as tribute to the King, and to Cortés and to 
the other Teules, his superhuman companions. He 
would send to the seaport, for them to stow away in 
their ships, great quantities of gold, silver and pre- 
cious stones for the King, and four loads of gold, each 
as much as man could carry, for Cortés, and one load 
for each of his captains. He would give whatever 
tribute Cortés should name, on the one condition that 
they should go away. 

Cortés, with much show of affection, embraced the 
ambassadors, although their message grieved him, ac- 
cepted the presents they brought, and said: ‘‘If it 
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were in my hands to turn back, I would do so to please 
Montezuma, but I have come to this country by the 
commands of his Majesty, the King, and he has or- 
dered me, of all things, to give him an account of 
Montezuma, of whom he had known for a long time, 
and of the City of Mexico. Tell Montezuma from me 
that I beg him to approve of my visit, no harm shall 
come to him or to his country, on the contrary he shall 
benefit, and if after we have seen each other, he does 
not wish for my company, I will return. But he and I 
can decide much better face to face how to serve his 
Majesty than through any third persons, no matter 
how trustworthy.’’ 

So this ambassy, too, went back from a fruitless 
errand; but after Cortés had proceeded from 
Amenaca, a pueblo at the foot of Popocatepetl, across 
the fertile, populous valley, and come to Ayotzingo, a 
pueblo that lay on the borders of lake Chaleo, the 
southernmost of the group of lakes, still another em- 
bassy came, the most brilliant of all, under the charge 
of Cacamatzin, lord of Texcoco, a nephew of Monte- 
zuma’s; his litter, carried on the shoulders of eight 
chiefs was covered with a tapestry of feathers, set 
with jewels and bordered with silver, and when he got 
out, his attendants swept the ground to clear it of 
stones and straws. Cacamatzin fell on his knees be- 
fore Cortés in one last passionate protest, entreating 
him not to go farther, repeating all the nonsensical 
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stories of the privations that the Spaniards would 
have to endure, and all else that could be trumped up, 
short of saying that they would fight. Like children, 
too, after protests were unavailing, the ambassadors 
said that they had come to put themselves at Cortés’ 
service, and give him all that he might need, and ex- 
cused Montezuma for not coming himself, saying that 
he was prevented by indisposition. 

In spite of these embassies and fine words, Cortés 
perceived indications, at more than one place on the 
march from the mountains to the lake of Mexico 
through the province of Chalco, that the Indians were 
watching their opportunity to take him off his guard, 
and were only deterred from attack by his obvious 
preparedness. It was easy to detect their lies and 
their ambuscades. Both their warfare and their di- 
plomacy belonged to the stage of intelligence of back- 
ward children; but the very childishness of their bar- 
barian ways heightens the sense of tragedy in this 
sad drama; and most of all, when we come to Monte- 
zuma, for he possessed, as he is depicted by the Span- 
iards that knew him, not mere childishness, but a sort 
of childlike simplicity, which touches his story with 
the peculiar sadness that belongs to the tragedies of 
children. 

From Ayotzingo on the south shore of Lake Chalco, 
Cortés continued westerly. Here he first saw one of 
the Mexican lake towns: ‘‘A league from our last stop- 
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ping place,’’ he says, ‘‘I saw in the lake, at a distance 
of two musket-shots from the shore, a little city that 
may have had one or two thousand inhabitants; it 
was afloat on the water, and had many towers, but 
apparently there was no way to get to it.’’ There, 
too, he came upon the first of the great Mexican cause- 
ways; it ran all across the southernmost body of 
water, thereby dividing the lake of Chalco on the right 
from the lake of Xochimilco on the left. Part way 
out, two miles perhaps, on this causeway the lake 
town, Cuitlahuac, was situated ‘‘which though small 
was the most beautiful we had yet seen.’’? Cortés ad- 
mired the construction of its foundations, and its dec- 
orated houses and temples. The Spaniards, who had 
judged the Aztecs by their diplomacy and their am- 
buscades, were taken aback: ‘‘We were amazed,’’ Diaz 
says, ‘‘the town was like the enchantments that you 
read of in the story of Amadis, with towers, temples, 
and other edifices, all of solid masonry, rising out of 
the waters.’’ Some of the soldiers asked if they were 
not dreaming. But a larger town, to which they next 
proceeded, Iztapalapan, situated on the strip of land 
between lake Tezcoco to the north and lake Xochimilco 
to the south, called forth still greater admiration and 
wonder. Diaz dilates upon the spacious palaces, built 
of stone, beautifully wrought, decorated with wood of 
cedars and other sweet scented trees, spreading out 
with great rooms and courts, wonderful to behold, and 
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covered with awnings. He delighted in the orchards 
and gardens: ‘‘I was never tired of looking at the 
different. kinds of trees, and noting the odor of each, 
at the paths, all flowers, at the fruit trees and rose 
bushes.’’ There was a pond of fresh water in the 
garden connected with the lake by a tongue of water 
so that canoes could go to and fro. ‘‘I say again that 
I stood looking at it and thought that never in the 
world would other lands be discovered such as 
these. . . And of all these wonders, everything is 
now destroyed and lost.’’? Cortés asserted that some 
of the unfinished houses were as good as the best in 
Spain: ‘‘I say as large and well constructed, in the 
stone work, in the woodwork, and in all arrangements 
for every kind of household service, except in the 
earving and so forth, which they do not have here.’’ 
He, too, expatiates upon the gardens, the trees, shrubs 
and flowers, and the tiled walks, and mentions in his 
report that the pond contained fishes and was covered 
with ducks, cranes and all kinds of waterfowl. 

The next day, November 8, 1519, the Spaniards 
marched out along a causeway that extended west- 
ward from the tongue of land, on which Iztapalapan 
was situated, to the land opposite, and separated the 
fresh water lake of Xochimilco from the much larger 
lake of Texcoco and then, turning due north, they 
entered upon the great causeway that ran straight 
as an arrow to Tenochtitlan. This causeway, although 
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broad enough for eight or ten horsemen to ride 
abreast, was so thronged by the people that had come 
out to see these strangers, not to mention those going 
to and fro about their ordinary business, that the 
Spaniards and their allies could scarcely file past. 
Three miles from the mainland, the causeway had been 
built out wide enough to hold a walled enclosure con- 
taining two temples, which the Spaniards took to be a 
fort and subsequently used as such. This place was 
called Acachinanco. Here the lords of the principal 
towns about the lake, attended by a great troop of 
the upper class, came to meet them. The ceremony 
of welcome, putting the hand to earth, raising it to 
the lips and kissing it, performed by each Indian in 
turn, kept Cortés waiting there nearly an hour. 

They then advanced slowly along the causeway 
toward the city, Cortés and his officers riding on horse- 
back, attended by curious spectators in hundreds of 
canoes that followed in the water on either side. Near 
the city was a wooden bridge, about ten paces long, 
that crossed an opening in the causeway made for the 
convenience of canoes. Here there were more towers, 
or chapels, for idols; this place was called Xoluco, 
and on the site, or near by, the Spaniards afterward 
built the church of San Antonio Abad. They had 
passed the bridge but a little way, when a gay proces- 
sion met them, two lines of chiefs, all in the colors of 
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dressed, but barefoot. Between the two lines, under 
a canopy of green feathers, set with pearls and pre- 
cious stones, and decorated with gold and silver em- 
broidery, came Montezuma in his litter, carried by 
- his eaciques. He alone wore sandals. When the two 
companies approached each other, Montezuma de- 
scended from the litter, and, supported under each 
arm, by his brother the lord of Iztapalapan on one side, 
and on the other by his nephew Cacamatzin, Lord of 
Texcoco, walked forward while four caciques held the 
canopy over his head, and others laid garments on the 
ground for him to walk on, all with lowered eyes and 
gestures of great reverence. He was slender, well 
proportioned, of good height, not very dark and ap- 
peared to be about forty years of age. His face was 
rather long, his eyes were good, his countenance 
looked both cheerful and tender, and his demeanor 
was of grave dignity. Cortés dismounted, and would 
have embraced Montezuma, but the attendant caciques 
prevented this presumptuous breach of etiquette. 
Montezuma and his attendants performed the cere- 
mony of touching the ground and kissing their hands. 
Cortés, in courteous Spanish fashion, put a necklace of 
glass diamonds about Montezuma’s neck. Doha 
Marina came up, formal compliments were passed, 
and then all continued in ceremonious procession 
along the avenue that was a continuation of the cause- 
way until they reached ‘‘a large and handsome house’’ 
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which had been prepared for their reception, Here 
Montezuma took Cortés by the hand, led him into a 
spacious room, bade him be seated on a rich dais and 
wait a while for him. 

He soon returned, with attendants bringing pres- 
ents of gold and silver work, and thousands of pieces 
of rich woven cotton embroidered with divers kinds 
of embroidery, and having presented these, sat on an- 
other dais opposite to Cortés, and addressed him as 
follows: 

‘‘We have long known, from the traditions of our 
forefathers, that we who inhabit this land are not de- 
scended from the first dwellers in it, but from 
strangers who come from afar; our people were 
vassals of a lord who led them here and then went 
away. After a long time, he came back; but by that 
time those people that he had left had married with 
the native women of the land, had had children and 
had built towns, and they would not acknowledge him 
as their lord. So he departed again. And we have 
always believed that his descendants would come to 
force us back into obedience, and make us his sub- 
jects again. Now you say that you come from the ris- 
ing sun, and you have told us of the great lord who 
sent you, and you say that he has long known about us, 
so we are convinced that he is our rightful master. 
And you may be sure that we shall obey you as his 


deputy, without deception or scanting. You may com- 
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mand at will throughout my dominions, and you shall 
be obeyed, and all that we possess is at your disposal. 

“Two years ago, I had news of a captain who came 
with ships, and last year of another with four ships, 
and I wished to see them; and I know well how val- 
iantly you fought at Chanpoton, at Tabasco and 
against the Tlascalans. And if up to now I asked you 
not to come, I did so because my subjects had the 
greatest fear of you, of your animals and of your 
thunderbolts; but I see that you are mortal men, and 
very good, that your horses are no worse than deer, 
and your lightnings tubes of metal. So I perceive that 
they were foolishly mistaken. Now you are in your 
own house, rejoice and rest, free from trouble. I 
know very well that the people of Cempoala and of 
Tlascala have spoken evil against me. They are my 
enemies; they were my vassals, but rebelled against 
me when you came. Believe no more than what your 
own eyes shall tell you. I know that they have said 
that the walls of my houses are of gold, my furnish- 
ings, my utensils, all gold, and that I am a god, and so 
on. My houses, as you see, are made of stone and 
lime, or earth; and look at me (lifting up his robes, 
and laughing for he was very merry in his princely 
way of speaking), I am but flesh and bone, mortal, like 
everybody else. See how they have lied to you. It is 
true that I have some things of gold, inherited from 
my ancestors; but all that I possess, you shall have 
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whenever you wish. I leave you now, but I leave you 
in your country, in your own home.’”’ And then a 
few tears trickled down his cheeks. 

Such is the speech as Cortés reported it to the 
King. It had come through the two interpreters, Dofa 
Marina and Aguilar, but it seems correct, at least in 
substance. Cortés replied, as he reports, suitably; he 
thanked Montezuma for all his kindness and assured 
him that the mysterious lord whom they were ex- 
pecting was no other than King Charles, of the line- 
age and land of Montezuma’s ancestors, lord of all the 
world. He had insisted upon coming to see him, be- 
cause he had the utmost confidence in his goodness, 
and he knew perfectly well that those who spoke ill of 
him had lied, and he was particularly grateful for 
what he said about his treasures. Cortés had heard, 
at the coast, I think, certainly at Tlascala and more 
fully at Cholula, the story of Quetzalcoatl, but he had 
attached no great importance to it, or he would have 
sent word ahead to Montezuma that he was the rep- 
resentative of the lawful ruler of the Aztecs, come to 
claim his own again; now, however, he proposed to 
take full advantage of it. 

The next day Cortés returned Montezuma’s visit. 
They ‘‘paid the greatest reverence to each other,’’ and 
when they were seated, with Montezuma’s nephews 
and several Spanish captains, and some chosen sgol- 
diers, grouped about, Cortés entered upon the subject 
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of the Christian religion, Aguilar translating the 
Castilian into Maya, and Dofia Marina from Maya into 
Mexican, as he proceeded: ‘‘We are Christians, we 
worship the true and only God, named Jesus Christ, 
who suffered death to save us; the cross which we 
worship is the badge of His suffering and death. The 
human race had been lost, damned, and Christ suffered 
to save it. He rose on the third day and is now in 
Heaven. It is He that made the heavens and earth, 
the sea and the sands, and created all things. He 
sends the rain and the dew, and nothing happens ex- 
cept in accordance with His holy will. The gods you 
believe in are not gods but devils, evil things. Their 
looks are bad, but their deeds are worse; and you can 
see that they are worth nothing, for where we set up 
crosses, as your ambassadors have seen, they were 
afraid and did not dare appear. You will notice this, 
too. Now mark me carefully. (He then explained 
the creation very clearly.) So, we are all descended 
from Adam and Eve, all brothers, and our great King, 
a brother too, grieves for the perdition of so many 
souls which your idols and gods are leading to hell, 
where they burn in fiery flames, and he has sent us to 
stop idolatry and human sacrifice, and theft and all 
beastliness. In course of time the King will send 
some men who lead very holy lives, much better than 
we do, and they will instruct you. We can only warn 
you and beg you to do what we ask.’’ 
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Here Montezuma gave signs of wishing to reply, 
so Cortés, turning to his captains, said: ‘‘With what 
I have said we have done our duty considering it is 
the first time,’’ and broke off his discourse, in order to 
hear what Montezuma had to say. Montezuma said 
that from what had already been reported to him he 
knew very well ‘‘about these Gods and the cross and 
all those things that the Spaniards had preached in 
the towns through which they had come,’’ but that he 
and his people had always worshiped their gods and 
thought them good, ‘‘as no doubt yours are, too,’’ and 
that Cortés need not trouble himself to say anything 
more on that head for the present. He asserted that 
they held a similar doctrine as to the creation of the 
world, and that this confirmed him in the belief that 
the Spaniards were descendants of Quetzalcoatl. He 
passed on to lighter matters; and all ended in laughter 
and friendliness. Cortés took his leave saying: 
‘‘Senor Montezuma, you heap load upon load of favors 
on us; and now I see that it is your dinner time.’’ 
Montezuma thanked him for coming to see them, and 
the Spaniards took their leave with the greatest cour- 
tesy. And on their way to their quarters the officers 
commented on Montezuma’s breeding and good man- 
ners, and agreed that it behooved them always to show 
him the greatest respect. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE SEIZURE OF MONTEZUMA 


Tue Valley of Mexico is a level plain some seven 
thousand four hundred and twenty-four feet above the 
sea, extending about forty miles across from east to 
west, and sixty miles or more from north to south. 
It is surrounded by mountain ranges, of which that to 
the east, the Sierra Nevada, which divides it from 
Tlascala, is the highest. In the middle lay a chain of 
lakes, to which nature had given individual basins, 
though they were only completely separated, one from 
another, by the dams and causeways that the natives 
had built. The main lake, sometimes called the Lake 
of Mexico, sometimes that of Texcoco, after the city 
on its eastern bank, measured about ten miles from 
Iztapalapan to Tepeyac, a town lying on a peninsula 
that jutted into the lake from the north, and about 
fifteen miles across. The City of Mexico was situated 
in the western part of this lake, about three miles 
from the shore. During the four centuries since the 
conquest, the lake, always shallow, has grown very 
much smaller, partly because it has been filled in by 
the hand of man, but chiefly because it has shrunk by 
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the operation of nature, so that there are now streets 
and buildings, or barren flats, where once were the 
waters of the lagoon. 

The city itself was originally built on two little 
islands, divided by an arm of the lake. The town of 
Tlatelolco grew up on the northern of the two, that of 
Tenochtitlan on the southern. When the Spaniards 
arrived the two towns made virtually one city, with 
a broad canal marking the division. Its length was 
somewhat more than two miles, its breadth about five- 
sixths of its length. Three causeways very similar in 
construction, connected the city with the land; that of 
Iztapalapan, by which the Spaniards entered, ran to 
the south, a second to the town of Tacuba to the west, 
and the third, which might be considered a continu- 
ance of the Iztapalapan causeway, on the north to the 
town of Tepeyac, now Guadelupe. 

These causeways, or rather the prolongations of 
them, ran like avenues across the city, and divided it 
into quarters; they appear to have been solid streets, 
cut through in places, as were the causeways, in order 
to permit canoes to pass, and bridges had been built 
over the cuttings. Elsewhere, in respect to the circu- 
lation of its inhabitants, the city resembled Venice. 
There were many canals, some with sidewalks dlong- 
side, others, less numerous, occupying the whole space 
between houses, and there were also many little back 


alleys for pedestrians, very narrow. The usual way 
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of getting about was in canoes. The houses, all glit- 
tering with highly burnished white plaster, were al- 
most always of one story, though some were of two, 
and differed very greatly in size; they seem to have 
stood in long rows, with a small waterway in front, 
and an alley behind, which connected with the more 
important streets and canals and, often, there were 
canals or ditches, barely wide enough to hold a canoe, 
on each side. The bridges were numerous, perhaps 
mere beams with planking laid across, for they were 
very easily removed. The roofs of the houses were 
flat, and sometimes had flower beds on top, and there 
were numerous gardens and groves of trees scattered 
here and there. The better houses were made of stone 
and lime, the meaner houses of baked clay. There 
were many large mansions, if they may be so called, 
for it was the custom of the more important caciques 
to reside in the city at least part of the year. Along 
the shores of the island the fishermen and lower 
classes had their huts of reeds and straw. It is easy 
to see that if there were hostilities, an army would 
experience the utmost difficulty in fighting its way 
through the city. 

In the very center of the city, in Tenochtitlan, a 
little south of the canal that separated it from 
Tlatelolco stood the main monument, the Tecpan, or 
walled enclosure, large enough, Cortés says, to hold 
a village of five hundred houses, within which were the 
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great teocalli, many lesser temples, buildings for the 
priests and other edifices connected with religion. The 
great teocalli, built of several terraces superimposed 
one upon the other, each sixteen feet high, was 
mounted by more than an hundred steps, and on top 
were two temples, each three stories high, one dedi- 
cated to Huitzilopochtli the god of war, and the other 
to Tlaloc, god of rain. Facing the sacred enclosure 
were grouped the royal mansions. To the east was 
the palace of Axayacatl, Montezuma’s father, with 
rooms and courts sufficient apparently to hold the 
Spaniards and all their Indian allies. Next to this, 
also facing the sacred enclosure, was a great aviary, 
where birds of all kinds were caged and eared for. To 
the south of the aviary was Montezuma’s new palace. 
Cortés says: ‘‘Montezuma had residences in the city 
so marvelous that it seems to me impossible to speak 
of their excellence and grandeur. I therefore limit 
myself to saying that there is nothing comparable to 
them in Spain.’’ Across the square, or market-place, 
on which this palace faced, were others, one set apart 
for dancing, another a former royal palace, and be- 
yond them another princely dwelling. This group of 
buildings constituted the glory of Tenochtitlan. Be- 
yond the dividing canal, Tlatelolco, near its northern 
end, about a mile away, had its own sacred enclosure, 
with its own great teocalli, still larger than that in 


Tenochtitlan, and next to it a market-place that was 
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the center of the daily buying and selling of the whole 
city. Cortés and Bernal Diaz were both astounded by 
the numbers of people and by the quantity of merchan- 
dise; the square was twice as large as that at Sala- 
manea, and surrounded by arcades, where the trades- 
people had their wares: jewelry, feathers, cloaks, em- 
broidered clothes; slaves fastened to long poles by 
collars; cloth, cotton, thread; cocoa; fabrics of hemp, 
ropes, sandals; skins and furs; vegetables; poultry, 
rabbits, deer, young dogs for eating; fruit; cooked 
food; pottery; honey and dainties; lumber of various 
kinds; fire-wood; Mexican paper; tobacco; adobe 
bricks; medicines, ointments; and so on. Soldiers, 
who had been in Constantinople, in Rome, and all over 
Italy, said that they had never seen so large a market- 
place with such a throng and so well managed. 

One day, not long after their arrival Cortés and 
some of his officers mounted the great teocalli of 
Tlateloleo, the highest spot in the city. From there 
he surveyed a wide and beautiful prospect: Distant 
snow-topped mountains, banks and trees and forests; 
the blue lake, with long causeways running straight; 
the great island at their feet, crowded with white roofs 
and walls, resplendent as silver where the sun fell 
upon burnished plaster, and girdled roundabout with 
little floating islands, on which the amphibious peas- 
ants cultivated patches of vegetables and flowers; the 


long canals that intersected the city; the streets run- 
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ning between solid houses with flat roofs, easy to bar- 
ricade; the innumerable little waterways that sepa- 
rated house from house, and surrounded each like a 
moat; the bridges that might be removed before a 
Christian could murmur an Ave Maria; the spreading 
houses and tall teocallis, each a fortress, and the great 
concourse of people swarming everywhere, not the 
timid Indians of Santo Domingo and Cuba, but a war- 
like race accustomed to fight and to conquer. Here 
was food for thought. 

It does not appear just what plan Cortés had in 
his mind, when he insisted upon going to Mexico; he 
probably expected to find a city not much more ad- 
vanced in civilization than Tabasco or Cempoala, and 
hoped that his mere presence supported by the lesson 
administered at Cholula, would enable him to write 
to King Charles that an American empire acknowl- 
edged his royal authority. The City of Mexico took 
him aback. He had not anticipated a place that ob- 
viously, as he looked down from the teocalli of 
Tlatelolco, bristled with dangers. His mind recalled 
what friendly Indians, along his route, the chiefs of 
Tlascala, blind Maxixcatzin, old Xicotenga and others, 
had told him, how Montezuma would lure him into a 
labyrinth of fortifications, for such the city was, and 
then massacre him and all his men. He had made 
light of the warnings then, gaily boasting that 
Castilian caballeros and hidalgos knew no fear, but 
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the actual sight of what might happen forced him to 
take a more serious view. And the warnings that em- 
anated from the place were corroborated by continual 
prophecies of evil, of treachery, of night attacks, ut- 
tered by the Cempoalans and Tlascalans that were 
with him. Besides, some soldiers noticed that the 
Mexicans did not appear so well disposed as before, 
others that the stewards who brought their food be- 
trayed insolence. Cortés, himself, reported his rea- 
sonings to the King in these words: ‘‘After I had 
been in the city for six days, and had seen something 
of it, though little as compared to what there is to 
see, I thought, basing my judgment on my observa- 
tions, both of the city and the country, that it would 
tend toward your Majesty’s service and toward our 
security, if I had Montezuma in my power, and did not 
leave him free to fall away from his present disposi- 
tion to serve your Majesty. I came to this conclusion, 
for I know that we Spaniards are exacting and hard 
to put up with, and if Montezuma should happen to 
get angry, he could do us great injury, his power is 
so great that there would be nothing left of us. But 
with him in my power, all the provinces subject to him 
would become subject to your Majesty, as in fact af- 
terward happened.’’ 

The kernel of these reflections was that Montezuma 
podria hacer mucho dasio, could do great injury. But 
it would be a little embarrassing—their relations had 
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been so friendly, so ceremonious, so formally correct, 
and he had accepted so much hospitality, so many 
presents—for him to lay hold of Montezuma who had 
| always been very gracious and affable, without any 
color of excuse. This he had. It is said that he kept 
it, as a careful player holds back a trump card, to play 
at a critical point. The excuse was an unfortunate 
occurrence, known as the ‘‘Affair at Almeria.’’ Al- 
meria was a town, by the coast near Panuco, the head- 
quarters of Quauhpopoca, Montezuma’s _ tribute- 
gatherer in that region. I will first give Bernal Diaz’ 
version, who must have heard ‘‘the affair’’ often dis- 
cussed. This tribute-gatherer demanded tribute from 
some towns near Villa Rica that had submitted to the 
Spaniards. The townsfolk answered that they had 
transferred their allegiance, with Montezuma’s con- 
sent, to Cortés. Quauhpopoca sent an army to en- 
force his demands, and the townsfolk begged the Span- 
ish garrison at Villa Rica for help. <A battle was 
fought, and the Aztecs were routed but not without 
loss; one Spaniard was captured, and rumor had it 
that his head was sent to Montezuma, a horse was 
killed, and Juan de Escalante, the commandant of 
the garrison, and six men were so badly wounded that 
they died within a few days. Here were ‘‘murders’’ 
for which Montezuma might easily be held responsible. 
It should be said that Cortés in his report to the King 
gives a different version of the ‘‘murders.’’? He says 
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that Quauhpopoca, fearing to cross hostile country, 
asked for a guard of four Spanish soldiers, and that 
when they arrived and ‘‘he had got them in his power 
he tried to kill them in such a way that it would appear 
that he had not done it,’’? that Escalante had then 
made a punitive raid upon Almeria, and that prisoners 
taken asserted that Quauhpopoca had acted under 
Montezuma’s orders. This story differs very mate- 
rially from that of Bernal Diaz. The simplest ex- 
planation of the disagreement is that Cortés, who 
wished for a plausible justification to present to 
Montezuma, wished that justification to be still more 
plausible when writing to the King. 

Whatever the real circumstances, Cortés had be- 
come acquainted with them at Cholula, before he had 
ever seen Montezuma. With this card up his sleeve, 
he called together some of his captains and chief men 
into conference. He bade them consider the situation 
in which they found themselves, four hundred Span- 
iards with an uncertam army of Indian auxiliaries, 
shut in the very heart of the city, confined by streets 
that could be barricaded in twenty minutes and by a 
network of canals, whose bridges could be removed 
in no time, and both streets and canals lined by a 
series of houses, every one of which was a stronghold. 
He reminded them of the warnings they had received, 
how Indian after Indian had begged them not to put 
their heads into the noose, and that, though Monte- 
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zuma appeared friendly, though his words were 
gracious, yet he had plotted to massacre them at 
Cholula and at other places on the road, and he might 
turn upon them, stop their water, stop their food, 
raise the bridges and blockade the streets. What 
possible safeguard was there, and what could they do? 

The men in his counsel replied that the only pos- 
sible safeguard was a hostage, and the only possible 
hostage was Montezuma; and all present eagerly 
agreed that Montezuma must be seized at once. Cor- 
tés answered that he shared to the full all their anxi- 
ety: ‘‘But what possibility,’? he asked, ‘‘is there of 
our doing so daring a deed as to seize a great prince 
in his own palace, in the midst of his guards and 
warriors, how is the thing to be done?’’ So, they talked 
the matter over for an hour, discussing the best way 
to go about it, and arranging the necessary steps. 

It seems, though this may merely be a slip in Diaz’ 
recollections, that Cortés made believe that news of 
the ‘‘Affair at Almeria’? had but just arrived, and 
gave it out in order to win over any men who hesitated 
to approve the audacious act that he proposed. A 
rumor was also circulated that the pueblos of the 
Totonacs were in revolt, that the Indians refused to 
work at Villa Rica or to bring food to the garrison. 
This was heavy news; if all the friendly Indians 
should turn against the Spaniards, the whole country 
would be as dangerous as the center of the city, an 
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ambush in every barranca, thousands of warriors 
tracking down every straggler, all food would disap- 
pear, and even should it be possible to cross mountains 
and deserts, and reach the coast, there were no ships. 

Cortés settled his plans in his own mind and the 
next day, sent ceremoniously, as was his custom, a 
messenger to say that he would wait upon Montezuma. 
He was bidden welcome. The soldiers left in the can- 
tonment were ordered to be on the alert, all horses 
bridled and saddled. Cortés also instructed his men 
to patrol the streets between their quarters and 
Montezuma’s palace in twos and fours, in a careless 
manner, and taking his chief officers, Pedro de Alvar- 
ado, Gonzalo de Sandoval, Juan Velasquez de Leon, 
Francisco de Lujo and Alonzo de Avila, repaired to 
the palace. Montezuma greeted him cordially, ‘‘they 
conversed lightly on pleasant topics,’? Montezuma 
presented his guests with ornaments of gold, and gave 
his own daughter to Cortés for wife, and other young 
Indian women to his captains. This offer of matri- 
monial alliances was the supreme testimony among 
the Indians of their desire for a close and permanent 
league of peace and amity. Cortés explained that as 
he already had a wife, he could not marry the girl, as 
that according to Spanish customs would be infamous 
and subject him to a brand on the forehead, but he 
accepted the young women in order not to be rude. 
Then, without more ado, he took out of his pocket the 
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letters from Villa Rica, that he had had for ten days, 
and began upbraiding Montezuma, who seems to have 
already scented something in the wind: ‘‘My lord,”’’ 
he said, ‘‘I am astonished that you, so worthy a po- 
tentate who call yourself our friend, should order your 
chiefs at the coast to go to war with my Spaniards, 
plunder towns that are subject to his Majesty our 
King, demand men and women for sacrifice, and kill 
a Spaniard and a horse. (He did not refer to those 
that had died of their wounds after returning to Villa 
Rica for he did not wish to acquaint Montezuma with 
their death.) I have done all that I can to serve you, 
but you have acted entirely to the contrary. You gave 
orders for your warriors to kill us at Cholula. I for- 
gave you out of my great regard for you; but now, 
again, your chiefs and caciques are become violent, 
and plot together, and say that you desire us to be 
killed. Nevertheless, not even for this do I make war, 
or destroy the city; I am ready to forgive everything, 
if you will come quietly to our quarters, where you 
shall be treated as you are here, but if you cry out, or 
give any alarm, you shall be killed immediately.”’ 
Poor Montezuma! He had met a man who could 
play the game of cunning, falsehood and treachery, 
better than he, himself, and was as resolute and de- 
cided as he was weak and vacillating. He was ter- 
rified; he protested that he had not ordered Quauhpo- 
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poca to attack the Spaniards, and said that he would 
send at once for him to come, and if he were guilty, he 
would punish him, but that he could not leave his 
palace and go with the Spaniards, for that would in- 
fringe upon his dignity and was contrary to his will. 
To prove his good faith, he despatched men on the 
instant with the warrant of a seal taken from his 
wrist, to fetch Quauhpopoca and all concerned in the 
‘‘ Affair at Almeria.’’ A long parley then followed 
as to his leaving his palace; Montezuma offered hos- 
tages, and made objections, until the Spanish captains, 
nervous and apprehensive, interrupted and said that 
there had been enough talk, that Montezuma must 
come. There was no help for it. Cortés assured him 
that he should be under no constraint beyond confine- 
ment in the Spanish quarters; he should be waited on 
by his own servants, receive his caciques, attend to 
the business of state, exactly as before; and he dealt 
out prodigally those affectionate phrases, of which he 
had so rich a treasury. His officers echoed all he said; 
they would all minister to his comforts, all would obey 
his commands. Montezuma bent his head to the 
storm; he told his chieftains that he had decided to 
go with the Spaniards of his own free will, the gods 
approved it, the priests counseled it, and that it would 
benefit his health, and tend to the safety of his life. 
And he remarked to Cortés that this plan had another 
advantage, for if any of his people should ask him 
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for favors that he did not wish to grant, he could say 
that he was not free. 

His rich litter was brought, his chief caciques 
lifted it upon their shoulders, weeping; he tried to 
comfort them, saying that he was acting of his own 
good pleasure; so he left his palace, with its twenty 
entrances, its wide patios, its hundred baths, its 
spacious chambers with their ceilings of carved cedar 
wood, their walls faced with marbles and colored 
stones, and inlaid with patens of silver and gold, never 


to return. 


CHAPTER XITIL 
MATTERS RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR 


Cortés now felt easy in his mind. To all appear- 
ance the Aztecs entertained a respect for Montezuma, 
bordering upon reverence, a half religious feeling, as 
for a person if not divine at least under special pro- 
tection of the gods, ennobled by a nearer communion 
with them. And as his hostage was valuable, he 
treated Montezuma accordingly; his women, his serv- 
ants, his officials, the envoys from subject towns, all 
kept the same relations as before, there was merely 
the difference of dwelling-place and of Spanish sol- 
diers on guard in place of Aztec warriors. And, feeling 
secure, Cortés thought it well to impress upon the 
people that he was secure, and that they must not let 
themselves be under any false notions of his authority 
and of his power. The unfortunate Quauhpopoca was 
brought in a litter, with the attention due to a cacique 
of his quality, and taken before Montezuma, who 
passed him on to Cortés. 

The case from the Spanish point of view was very 
clear: these Aztecs, with or without orders from 
Montezuma, had killed in some way or other, whether 

169 
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by fraud or in battle, Spanish men, whom they ought 
to have regarded as supermen and inviolate, they 
therefore must be made an example of. Besides this, 
Cortés had a more personal reason for rigor. Quauh- 
popoca had been a sort of satrap over the region near 
Panuco, and Cortés was impatient to have his own 
authority accepted there, all along the coast to the 
north of Villa Rica, before other gentlemen adven- 
turers should come; and it happened that just before 
he had started upon his inland march, he had learned 
that vessels, equipped and sent by the Governor of 
Jamaica, Francisco de Garay, had been sailing along 
the coast with the design of founding a colony at 
Panuco, and Cortés had resolved, as the sequel will 
show, not to allow any rival to settle within the limits 
that he had marked out for himself. The sooner the 
natives understood that they should have none other 
gods but him the better. 

He subjected Quauhpopoca and his fellow-sinners 
to a rigorous examination, each separate from the 
others; all confessed the truth of the charges but said 
that they had acted in obedience to Montezuma’s 
orders, which were to exact tribute from the pueblos 
in question, and if the white men should interfere, to 
attack and kill them. On hearing this confession 
Cortés sent word of it to Montezuma, and informed 
him that according to Castilian law the principal who 
commanded his agents to commit murder was as guilty 
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as they and should receive the same punishment, and 
had him fettered with iron chains. As for Quauh- 
popoca, his son, and fifteen others,—since it is a well 
founded maxim that ignorance of the law excuses no 
man—‘‘they were [I quote Cortés] burned publicly in 
one of the squares, without occasioning any commo- 
tion.’’ 

‘‘After the burning was over [I am now quoting 
Diaz, for Cortés is brief] Cortés with five officers went 
to Montezuma’s room, took off the fetters himself, and 
spoke such palabras amorosas, such affectionate 
words, that he soon got over being angry, for Cortés 
told him that he held him much dearer than a brother, 
and that, although he was now king of many provinces, 
he would, if it were possible, make him king of many 
more, provinces that Montezuma of himself had been 
unable to conquer, and added that if he wished to go at 
once back to his own palace, he was free to do so. 
While Cortés was speaking tears came into Monte- 
zuma’s eyes. He thanked him with great courtesy, 
but said (for he well knew that Cortés’ speech was 
mere words) that at’present it would be better to stay 
where he was, otherwise there was danger, as his ca- 
ciques were numerous, and his kinsmen came every 
day and said that it would be a good thing to attack 
us and set him free, and that if once he were free they 
might force him to attack us; but that for his part, he 


did not desire to see a revolution in his city, neverthe- 
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less, if he did not comply with their wishes they might 
perhaps set up another king in his place.’’ 

On Montezuma’s refusal to leave, Cortés threw his 
arms around him, hugged him, and cried out, ‘‘It is not 
for nothing, Montezuma, that I love you as I love my- 
self,’? and he told Montezuma in secrecy, that he per- 
sonally wished to release him, but that his officers and 
soldiers would not hear of it. Thereafter he treated 
Montezuma with still greater attention, and whenever 
he passed doffed his cap, and so did all the officers and 
soldiers, and their tongues were sugared when they 
spoke. 

The execution of Quauhpopoca and his fellow 
criminals produced an excellent impression on the 
region along the coast; but nearer by there were In- 
dians of high rank of a different temper who took 
Montezuma’s imprisonment in such ill part and were 
so indignant ‘‘that we were taking the upper hand in 
every way possible,’’ as Diaz puts it, ‘‘that they com- 
mitted overt acts of rebellion.’? Of these Cacamatzin, 
Lord of Texcoco, nephew to Montezuma, and next to 
Montezuma the most important person in the Aztec 
confederacy, was the ringleader. He called together 
his principal chiefs and the war lords of the towns 
round the lake, and endeavored to contrive a combined 
attack upon the Spanish usurpers. But out of jealousy 
Cacamatzin and his brothers quarreled and somebody 
disclosed the plot to Montezuma, and Montezuma told 
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Cortés. Cortés suggested that Montezuma should give 
him an array of Aztec warriors and that then, with 
them and his own soldiers, he should march against 
the city of Texcoco. Montezuma did not approve the 
plan; so Cortés, supplementing the réle of lion with 
that of fox, sent word to Cacamatzin, with many com- 
pliments and flattering messages, please not to think 
of making war, for the Spaniards regarded him as a 
friend, and that he personally would do for him all 
that he could. Montezuma, also, summoned Cacamat- 
zin to come to Mexico. To these messages Cacamatzin 
answered that if Cortés and Montezuma wanted any- 
thing of him they should come to Texcoco, and he 
would show them what he could do, and what services 
he was obliged to render. Cortés then warned him not 
to rebel against his sovereign, King Charles; Caca- 
matzin answered that he knew of no such sovereign, 
and wished that he had never known of Cortés. 
Cortés did not like this tone of defiance; it implied 
an unwelcome confidence in a spirit of revolt among the 
Aztecs, and in view of the weakness of the army he 
much preferred to accomplish his ends by craft rather 
than by force. Montezuma, of necessity, became the 
eat’s paw. Cortés’ plan was to kidnap Cacamatzin and 
to appoint in his place as lord of Texcoco, a younger 
brother, who was ready to turn renegade and side with 
the Spaniards. During the uncertainty as to Cacamat- 
zin’s power to raise a rebellion, Cortés was somewhat 
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worried, and he became honey-sweet to Montezuma: 
‘‘Please believe me, if you wish to go back to your 
palace you are quite free, though I am in a difficult 
position. I am wholly devoted to you. If I have not 
let you go before, it has been because of my officers, 
who are not willing; besides you say that you had 
rather stay with me and so avoid the disturbances 
which your nephews might otherwise create.’’ Monte- 
zuma, accepted these words for what they were worth, 
and contrived a plot to catch the rebellious chief with 
the aid of the discontented brothers. The conspirators 
lured Cacamatzin to a palace in Texcoco, on the very 
edge of the lake, and here of a sudden they seized him 
and before any resistance could be made lifted him into 
a pirogue that had been made ready, and rowed him 
across the lake to Mexico. He was then transferred 
into a litter, such as befitted his rank, and taken to 
Cortés, who put him in chains. A younger brother, 
Cuicuicatzin, whose merit consisted in obsequiousness, 
was then exalted to the lordship of Texcoco under the 
name of Don Carlos. But Cortés was not yet wholly 
at ease, he commanded Montezuma to get hold of the 
other rebel chiefs as well, and when they were all in 
prison, attached to a great chain, then at last he and 
his soldiers, as Diaz frankly admits, ‘‘felt not a little 
relieved.’’ 

In the meantime Cortés set about gathering in- 
formation concerning the country; he inquired of 
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Montezuma and sent out expeditions of discovery. He 
had two main objects, gold and good harbors. One 
expedition went eighty leagues southward, through 
three provinces of fertile land, full of towns, villages 
and hamlets, with buildings in some of the cities, so 
his enthusiastic envoys reported, equal to any in 
Spain, and came to another province, subject also to 
Montezuma, where the inhabitants washed gold of an 
excellent quality from three rivers. Other envoys 
went seventy leagues in another direction, into a 
mountainous country, not subject to Montezuma, 
where they found seven or eight gold mines; the ca- 
cique there refused to let any Aztecs pass his borders, 
but welcomed the Spaniards and offered his allegiance 
to their lord, King Charles. <A third expedition went 
to a third place, and also found gold. Cortés, who 
wished to make sure that one passage in his report to 
the King should not be exposed to any adverse criti- 
cism, ‘‘begged’’ Montezuma to give a plantation to his 
Majesty. In the best of these places, in the province 
of Oaxaca, to the south, Montezuma did so and stocked 
and cultivated it with such diligence that within two 
months it was well provided with houses, gardens, 
orchards, fields of maize, of beans, of cocoa, with farm 
buildings, stock of various kinds, fifteen hundred 
chickens, five hundred ducks and so on. This passage 
was put in the report to the King immediately after 
the account of burning Quauhpopoca. 
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To the modern reader, who comes to this story, as 
Cortés would say, con manos lavadas, with the fastidi- 
ousness bred of safety and ease, the passage reads like 
a page from the biography of Dick Turpin. Monte- 
zuma, having said, according to the chronicler, in the 
gracious Spanish fashion, ‘‘This is your house,’’ now 
stands with his hands up, while the new proprietor is 
going through his pockets, and is obliged to tell him in 
which pocket he had better rummage. Such has been, 
and is the meaning of the words conqueror and con- 
quest, whether they tell of Cesar and his deeds, or 
William the Conqueror, or Tamerlane, or Clive; and 
so potent are the results that have issued from con- 
quering conduct—a dominant caste, an aristocracy, 
with their attendant social values—that even so up- 
right an historian as Macaulay, in speaking of Lord 
Clive’s booty, taken from the Indians of India, says: 
‘“‘We may safely affirm that no Englishman who 
started with nothing, has ever, in any line of life, 
created such a fortune at the early age of thirty-four.”’ 
Cortés, also, was just thirty-four, when he was creat- 
wg his own fortune and his King’s. 

The expedition sent to discover a good harbor, 
under the charge of Diego de Ordas, journeyed east- 
ward. Cortés already had a map of painted ‘cloth, 
given him by Montezuma, that showed all the rivers 
and bays in the strip of coast five or six hundred miles 
long between Tabasco, where the Spaniards had had 
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their first fight with the Indians, and Panuco; and the 
only important river shown on the map that he did not 
know about was the river Coatzacoalcos, which rises 
in the Sierra Madre near the Pacific side of the isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec, flows northward, and empties 
into the Bay of Campeche, about midway between 
Tabasco and San Juan de Ulua. He directed Ordas to 
proceed to the mouth of this river which is nearly four 
hundred miles in a straight line from Mexico. Suffi- 
cient to say that Ordds passed through the country 
with all the authority appertaining to the envoy of a 
sovereign, he was well received by the caciques at the 
mouth of the river, and affably accepted their Indian 
evidences of respect, ‘‘jewelry and a very beautiful 
Indian woman.’’ 

In Tenochtitlan, itself, two important matters re- 
mained to be attended to, the first being that of 
idolatry. When Cortés, soon after his arrival and be- 
fore the imprisonment of Montezuma, had ascended to 
the top of the great teocalli at Tlateloleo he found 
there the horrid images of their gods, and Montezuma 
with attendant priests engaged in some ritual of sacri- 
fice. There were braziers in which they were burning 
the hearts of three Indians that they had just offered 
up; the walls of the prayer-house were black with en- 
erustations of dried blood, the floor was all splashed; 
the odor was disgusting; the idol Huitzilopochtli with 
monstrous face and terrible eyes, on one side, the idol 
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Tezcatlipoca, with face like a bear, and his body girt 
around by figures of little devils with snake’s tails, on 
the other; all spattered with blood, too foul for words. 
The soldiers were revolted by the idols, the blood- 
stains and the stinking priests; their feelings were 
outraged by human sacrifice, their superstitious fears 
were deeply stirred lest the Christian Gods punish 
them for leaving all this bestiality to continue with its 
vast harvests of lost souls; Cortés felt this, too, and 
weighed in the balances of his wary mind the various 
considerations—his men’s emotions, the effect upon 
Montezuma and the Indians of overthrowing their 
idols, the handle his neglect to do so would hold out to 
the Velasquez faction, the opinion of the King when 
he should be told of the cireumstances—and, as before, 
he put upon the Church, in the person of Fray Bar- 
tolomé de Olmedo, the burden of the responsibility. 
‘Tt seems to me,’’ he said to the friar, ‘‘that it would 
be well to do something to ascertain how Montezuma 
would feel if we should turn this teocalli into a church.’’ 
The padre took his cue. ‘‘Yes,’’ he replied within hear- 
ing of the soldiers, ‘‘it would be a good thing if it were 
successful, but I do not think this a suitable time, for 
Montezuma does not seem inclined to permit such a 
thing.’’? But Cortés ventured, in a jesting way, to twit 
Montezuma about his gods, and suggested that he be 
allowed to set up an image of Our Lady opposite and 
they would see how afraid the idols would be of it, 
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Montezuma replied with some heat that his gods were 
very good, and asked Cortés not to say more to their 
dishonor.. So Cortés, having felt his way, drew back, 
and passed the matter off. 

For some time after this nothing was done except 
that Fray Bartolomé constantly tried to persuade 
Montezuma to give up his idols. The friar had no suc- 
cess, human sacrifices were continued day after day. 
After the imprisonment of Montezuma, Cortés was 
still in doubt as to the wisest course, but proposed a 
plan that was approved by his captains: He should go 
up on one of the teocallis and pretend that he was 
going to throw the idols down, and if the Indians made 
an outcry and showed that they meant to resist, then 
he should let the idols alone, content himself with ask- 
ing permission to set up an altar in the Great Temple 
and place a crucifix and an image of Our Lady upon 
it. In accordance with this plan, Cortés went up on 
one of the temples with a dozen Spaniards; they found 
a chamber, screened by hangings, with bells on them 
that clanged and clashed when the hangings were 
pushed aside, and within the chamber, images of idols 
lining the walls, their mouths and all their bodies 
smeared with blood. Cortés sighed deeply and mut- 
tered, but loud enough for all to hear him (todos lo 
otmos): ‘*O God! Why doth Thou permit the Devil 
to be worshiped here?’’ Meantime the clanking bells 
had startled the priests, who came running up. Cortés 
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then delivered a little homily: ‘‘God that made heaven 
and earth also made you, and us and all men, He cre- 
ated all that we live by, and if we are good He will take 
us to heaven, but if not, we shall go to hell, as I shall 
explain more fully when we understand one another 
better. I now desire that the images of God and of His 
Blessed Mother shall stand here where you have your 
idols; so, fetch water to wash the walls, and let us take 
all these things out.’’ The priests laughed and said: 
‘“‘Not only this city but all the whole land believes in 
these gods. This place belongs to Huitzilopochtli, 
whose servants we are. Our people care far more for 
their gods than for their parents or for their children, 
and would die for them. Merely at seeing you come 
up, they have run to arms; they will die for their 
gods.”’ 

The original plan, whether from religious zeal or 
policy, was suddenly abandoned. Cortés sent an or- 
derly to fetch thirty or forty men, but without waiting, 
for he was angry at what the priests had said and cry- 
ing out: ‘‘I, too, shall be delighted to fight for my God 
against your gods, for they are trash!’’ he seized an 
iron bar that lay there, and battered the stone images. 
Andrés de Tapia, an eye-witness, whose account I am 
following says: ‘‘On my honor as a gentleman, I 
swear by the Lord that I still seem to see Cortés leap 
about in more than human fashion, and holding the bar 
in the middle smash an idol above the eyes and knock 
their faces about.’’ 
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Meantime some Indians had rushed off to tell 
Montezuma, and he sent word begging Cortés to do no 
more injury and to allow him to come. When he came, 
attended by a guard as usual, he suggested that the 
_ Aztec gods should remain on one side and the Chris- 
tian images on the other; but Cortés would not con- 
sent. Montezuma gave way: ‘‘Well I will try to do 
what you want, but you must let us take our idols 
where we want.’’ Cortés granted this but had the last 
word: ‘‘See, they are only stone: please believe in God 
who created heaven and earth, you shall know the 
Master by His handiwork.’’ The idols were taken 
down with great care, the walls were washed, two 
altars erected, an image of Our Lady placed on one 
and an image of Saint Christopher on the other, and 
mass celebrated. Human sacrifices were forbidden, 
but the other idols were left in their places. Cortés, in 
his report to the King, gives an over-colored account 
of his own religious zeal. 

One more matter that took place during this so- 
journ of Cortés in Tenochtitlan, remains to be 
recorded. Cortés reminded Montezuma that, before 
the Spaniards had come to the city, he had twice stated 
that he wished to become a tributary to the King of 
Spain, and now that the Spaniards were in Mexico, 
and Montezuma informed of the greatness of King 
Charles, the time was appropriate for the formal ful- 
filment of his wish, and that the first thing to do was 
to assemble all his vassals and for all of them, as well 
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as himself, to take the oath of allegiance, and after 
that to pay the appropriate tribute and taxes. Monte- 
zuma had no choice; he called his chiefs and caciques 
together, repeated to them the venerable tradition that 
the descendants of their ancient lords would return to 
claim their own, and that now they had come it was but 
right to acknowledge the ancient fealty. The priests, 
he said, had consulted the god Huitzilopochtli, and ac- 
cording to their interpretation the god had com- 
manded this action; and he could and did assure them 
that matters had come to the pass they were in only by 
the command of the god. There was weeping and sob- 
bing, but the voice of a god that was not to be gainsaid 
had spoken; and on the next day in the presence of 
Cortés and his soldiers, and of a notary public, who 
recorded each act and certified to it in due form, 
Montezuma and all his chieftains took the oath of al- 
legiance to his Majesty, the King of Spain. The 
Indians were all weeping, and even the Spaniards 
could not restrain their tears; they all liked Monte- 
zuma and pitied his humiliation; one soldier felt so 
badly that he wept as freely as Montezuma himself. 
The next step, which followed hard upon the heels 
of the first, was to demand tribute from his Majesty’s 
new vassals. ‘‘I spoke to Montezuma [Cortés says] 
and told him that your Highness was in need of gold, 
on account of certain things that had to be done,’’—it 
would have been difficult to explain more definitely 
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through Aguilar and Dofia Marina the young Em- 
peror’s relations with Francis I, Henry VIII, the 
Grand Turk, the Dey of Algiers, the Pope, nobles of 
Italy and Germany, and Martin Luther, and the ex- 
penses that he was put to by disagreements with all 
these troublesome persons—‘‘and I besought him to 
send envoys, and I would send Spaniards to go with 
them, to all the chiefs who had taken the oath and pray 
them to assist Your Majesty with a part of what they 
had.’’ The taxpayers were to be carefully informed 
that his Majesty would esteem them the more for this 
proof of their good will. So the Spanish tax-gatherers 
went abroad through the Aztec dominions, collecting 
tribute from provinces and cities as far as eighty or 
one hundred leagues away. Montezuma, of course, 
was told ‘‘that he also should give from his treas- 
ures.’? So, in one way or another Cortés collected— 
created, if I may again borrow Macaulay’s word—a 
vast treasure, bars and sheets of gold, trinkets and 
ornaments of gold and silver, precious stones, and 
articles wrought from feathers, and what-not worthy 
of Aladdin’s cave or the treasure-house of the Grand 
Mogul, Cortés reports, ‘‘so marvelous, that for novelty 
and strangeness they are priceless, nor is it likely that 
all the princes ever heard of in the world, possess such 
treasures.”’ 

It seemed as if Cortés might at last stretch his 
limbs and rest himself in confidence, awaiting his 
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Majesty’s benignant approval of a faithful servant’s 
actions. The soldiers, anyhow, enjoyed themselves 
like men taking their ease by the fireside in their own 
inn. Andrés de Tapia seems to have looked back upon 
that time as if it had been a return of the golden age; 
everybody was obedient, everybody on good terms 
with one another, ‘‘Montezuma was continually giving 
golden trinkets to the Spaniards, or gold ornaments 
for their swords, and pretty women, and plenty to 
eat.’’ 

But in April a cloud rose black in this summer 
sky—Montezuma received from his servants on the 
coast a painted cloth with pictures of eighteen ships. 


CHAPTER XIV 
PANFILO DE NARVAEZ 


THE news brought by Montezuma’s runners that 
there were Spanish ships off the coast gave general 
satisfaction. Montezuma hoped that the Spaniards, 
glutted with golden spoils, would sail back to their own 
land, and Cortés jumped to the conclusion that his en- 
voys, Puertecarrero and Montejo must have had a 
triumphant reception in Spain and had returned with 
reinforcements. Reflection and further information 
speedily changed the color of these thoughts. Monte- 
zuma had at once sent envoys secretly to the new- 
comers, and had ordered the pueblos near by to fur- 
nish them provisions and show them all hospitality. 
His policy was rewarded, the commander of the fleet 
sent back word that Cortés and his men were thieves 
and rascals, who had fled from Spain without leave, 
and that the King, having heard of all their wicked 
acts in Mexico and how they had even made Monte- 
zuma prisoner, had sent out this expedition to put a 
stop to all this, to free Montezuma, and to send Cortés 
and his fellow-robbers back to Spain in irons or to 
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kill them. Montezuma was greatly pleased and sent 
the commander presents of gold and cloth. 

Cortés, on the other hand, when he learned how 
powerful the expedition was, fourteen hundred men 
or more, it was said, eighty horses, twenty cannon, 
ninety crossbowmen, seventy musketeers, with full 
equipment, began to fear that it might come from 
Velasquez and bode him no good. He despatched 
messengers to the coast, and sent others to call back 
those soldiers who had gone away to look for mines 
and harbors. The messengers sent to notify the scat- 
tered detachments accomplished their tasks, but those 
sent to the seacoast did not return. T’'wo weeks passed 
and Cortés was not a little alarmed; then news came, 
through Montezuma, that these messengers had been 
arrested. At this Cortés sent Fray Bartolomé de 
Olmedo, in the hope that his sacred character would 
be respected, to the commander of the fleet, telling 
very fully of all that had happened, how the Span- 
iards had entered Mexico, how they held Montezuma 
prisoner, what treasure they had for his Majesty, and 
asking who they were and what they wanted. 

Five or six days later a troop of friendly Indians 
came in, carrying on their backs, caught up in ham- 
mocks ‘‘like souls in sin,’’? a priest, Padre Guevara, 
a notary, Vergara, and a third, men who had come on 
board the fleet, and Cortés learned from them the 
whole story. His proctors, Puertecarrero and 
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Montejo, had stopped at Cuba, but had made good 
their escape and had arrived safely in Spain where 
they were prosecuting their errand in the teeth of 
great obstacles. Diego Veldsquez had learned that 
Cortés ‘‘his servant’’ had repudiated his authority, 
reporting to the King over his head, and sending 
treasures got by the expedition that Velasquez himself 
had authorized and equipped, and was beside himself 
with anger. He vowed vengeance. Fat as he was, 
he had ridden up and down the island, enrolling men, 
gathering provisions, commandeering supplies of one 
kind and another. He had received his patent from 
Spain as adelantado of Cuba, with power to found 
colonies on the mainland, and he proposed to have 
the satisfaction of exercising his new authority by the 
arrest and punishment of his insolent and disobedient 
lieutenant. He had appointed Panfilo de Narvaez 
with a commission as captain-general and lieutenant- 
governor to take command. 

When the fleet was about ready to sail, the King’s 
authorities at Santo Domingo heard of these great 
preparations, and knowing how detrimental it would 
be to his Majesty’s service that Spaniards should fight 
Spaniards, and fearful lest it should come to that, sent 
an official of rank, Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon, to stop 
the fleet from sailing. Ayllon delivered his message 
to Velasquez who refused to obey; and then, in the 
hope of securing some effect for his errand and per- 
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haps of preventing Narvaez and Cortés from coming 
to blows, went aboard the fleet and sailed with it to 
San Juan de Ulua. There from all that he learned, 
Ayllon became more and more convinced that Cortés 
was a loyal servant of the Crown, and that Narvaez 
ought not to interfere with him, and expressed his 
opinion so decidedly that Narvaez arrested him, put 
him on board ship, and sent him back to Santo 
Domingo. This action was beyond a doubt grossly 
illegal, and in due time Cortés made the most of it, 
complaining again and again of the criminal insolence 
that had laid hands on his Majesty’s representative, 
and repeating how dangerous it would be to leave 
such an outrageous lawbreaker as Narvaez in a posi- 
tion of authority. 

Narvaez landed at San Juan de Ulua; here he 
picked up some worthless malcontents, who told all 
sorts of tales against Cortés, learned the story of 
what Cortés had done, and among other things of the 
new colony at Villa Rica, where Captain Gonjalo de 
Sandoval, the present governor, had a garrison con- 
sisting chiefly of old or disabled soldiers and sailors. 
On hearing this, Narvaez wrote scores of letters to 
the garrison inciting them to rebel against Cortés, and 
sent an embassy, consisting of Padre Guevaro, the 
notary Vergara, and one or two more to demand an 
immediate surrender of the town. Sandoval showed 
his mettle; he sent the invalids to a neighboring 
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pueblo, made ready for defense, erected a gallows on 
a hilltop, and then received the envoys politely. He 
listened to the priest’s discourse until the priest said 
that Cortés and his men had all been traitors to Velds- 
quez, then he broke in: ‘‘Sefor Padre, this word 
traitors savours of malice; we here are truer servants 
to his Majesty than Diego Velasquez, and but that you 
are a priest I should punish your ill manners. You 
shall go to Mexico and deliver your message to Cap- 
tain-General Cortés and he will give you an answer.”’ 

The priest then bade the notary read certain de- 
erees; Sandoval said no; the notary took out his docu- 
ments, but Sandoval interrupted: ‘‘Vergara, I have 
told you not to read any papers. How am I to know 
that you are a notary? Where is your patent of ap- 
pointment? How am I to know that these documents 
are genuine? If you read them, I will give you an 
hundred lashes.’’ Padre Guevara exclaimed: ‘‘We 
are dealing with traitors!’’ Sandoval retorted that 
he lied, and bade his soldiers take the prisoners to 
Mexico. It was then that the Indians slung the three 
envoys in hammocks, and carrying them by relays night 
and day made a quick trip to Mexico. But Cortés, like 
a practised chess-player with a favorite gambit, in- 
variably opened with palabras amorosas to every new 
person with whom he was dealing. Sandoval’s letters 
had traveled even faster than the Indians with the 


hammocks, and Cortés, warned of their arrival, sent 
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out horses for his unexpected guests to ride upon, with 
messages of extreme regret that Sandoval should have 
treated them in so disrespectful a manner, then met 
them himself at the causeway, escorted them into the 
city and showed them every mark of honor. There 
he displayed the wealth he had accumulated, talked 
and acted with the utmost frankness and open heart- 
edness, buttered them with flattery and fine promises, 
greased their palms and sent them back so ‘‘thor- 
oughly tamed’’ and kindly disposed that when they 
got back they began buttonholing Narvaez’ soldiers 
and urging them to join with Cortés. 

Palabras amorosas and lumps of gold were ex- 
cellent, but not sufficient to deal with the crisis. Here 
was Cortés, after counting in the men scattered over 
the countryside, with but three hundred and fifty sol- 
diers, many of these old partisans of Velasquez, in the 
midst of a hostile population, and in a city which if 
a spirited leader should rise up would become a death 
trap, confronted by a fresh army of nearly a thousand 
Spaniards, with eighty horses, and twenty cannon, 
knowing, too, that Narvaez and Montezuma were in- 
triguing together, and that at the sight of the white 
men fighting one another, not only the Aztecs, but the 
Cholulans, the Tlascalans and the Totonacs, every 
pueblo from Mexico to the coast, might rise up and 
join his enemies. He sent very pleasant letters to 
Narvaez, greeting him and his men as old friends, said 
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that he was delighted that they had come, begged him 
to be very careful not to let the natives think that 
there might be any dissension between them, and to do 
nothing toward the release of Montezuma or to cause 
a rising in the city, for there was already much excite- 
ment among the Aztecs over his arrival, and a revolt 
might destroy them all, and he placed himself and all 
he had at Narvaez’ disposition and should do what- 
ever he might be pleased to command. He also wrote 
letters to various persons of importance among the 
newcomers, and gave Father Olmedo gold and jewels 
for prudent distribution; and the friar performed this 
charge so well that he won over many among the chief 
persons there, and soon half the camp were talking of 
Cortés’ generosity and contrasting it with Narvaez’ 
stinginess. 

These letters, too, were only preliminary maneu- 
vers, as a boxer feels his way with his adversary’s 
guard; Cortés decided to go himself at once. He put 
the Spanish quarters in good condition of defense, ap- 
pointed Pedro de Alvarado to take command with a 
company of eighty men, laying on him the specific duty 
of guarding Montezuma and the treasure, directed the 
scattered Spaniards to meet him on the way, and made 
ready to start. He left the muskets, most of the cross- 
bows and the cannon, excepting two small field-pieces, 
with Alvarado, and ordered long lances of a special 
kind made for his own soldiers, of whom all told there 
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would be, counting in those that were to join him, two 
hundred and sixty-six. These figures, the garrison 
of eighty left in Mexico and the expeditionary force 
of two hundred and sixty-six, are given by Diaz and 
tally with other estimates, but Cortés says that he left 
five hundred men in the garrison and took seventy. 
The figure five hundred is undoubtedly wrong, whether 
a wilful misstatement by Cortés or a scrivener’s or 
printer’s error, but the figure seventy for the number 
of soldiers that left Tenochtitlan with him, seems to be 
correct, for he was joined later by Juan Velasquez 
with one hundred men, by Sandoval with sixty, and by 
some others from Villa Rica making about the figure 
two hundred and sixty-six that Diaz puts down. 
Cortés took a formal farewell of Montezuma, and 
as usual, neither spoke the whole truth. Montezuma 
warned Cortés of what he had heard of the numbers of 
the newcomers, how they set up images and crosses, 
slaimed to be vassals of the King of Spain and said 
that they had come to capture or kill Cortés and his 
men, and begged to know if there was not something 
he could do—provide an army of warriors—for he 
hoped greatly that no calamity would happen to 
friends toward whom he entertained such good will. 
Cortés replied that he had not told Montezuma all 
about this before, as he had not wished to grieve him, 
and that he need have no apprehension of the outcome 
of his meeting with the newcomers, for they were bad 
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men, and though they were Spaniards, they were only 
Basques and came from the inferior province of Bis- 
cay, whereas Cortés and his men were Castilians, and 
added that Montezuma would soon receive the favors 
that he deserved for the services he had rendered. 
They embraced each other, and Cortés took his leave. 

Bad news began to come in. The natives of 
Cempoala and the country round, having been told 
that Cortés was a traitor, would not work at Villa 
Rica; the chiefs of Tlascala, when asked for five thou- 
sand warriors, refused. The little band however, 
marched on. They met on the way some of Narvaez’ 
men, a notary and attendants, armed with decrees. 
Cortés first spoke to these men in private, crossed 
their palms, said amiable things about Narvaez, and 
then exhibited his soldiers, decked out with gold chains 
and collars round their necks, gold bracelets on their 
arms and jewels fastened here and there. The notary 
and his men were then dismissed; and when they got 
back to camp they spread wonderful stories of riches 
and a free-handed commander, and added to the work 
already done by Padre Guevara and by Fray Bar- 
tolomé de Olmeda. 

Cortés continued on and halted some fifteen miles 
away from Cempoala, where Narvaez was encamped. 
Here a more authoritative envoy met him, Andrés de 
Duero, formerly secretary to Don Diego Velasquez 
and the very man who had urged Velasquez to appoint 
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Cortés to the command of the expedition. Rumor said 
that they had been partners, and that Duero should 
have his share of whatever Cortés might get. Duero 
was not alone, various other representatives of Nar- 
vaez came with him, and delivered formal demands 
from their commander; Cortés must make submission 
and surrender the land to Narvaez, or it would be the 
worse for him, but if he were reasonable and obedient, 
he should receive ships and provisions and might take 
away with him whomever he liked. Cortés said that 
he had conquered, and held, the land for the King, and 
that he had rather die than do an act of disloyalty; 
let them produce the King’s warrant before the Munic- 
ipal Council of Villa Rica de Vera Cruz, according to 
Spanish law, and he would at once obey it. There 
was then much talk and discussion, but Cortés stood 
firm on his demand to see a royal warrant, which, of 
course, as he well knew, they did not have. There 
were also suggestions on Cortés’ part that the two 
should delimit their respective territories, but Nar- 
vaez’ envoys would not hear of that. 

So much for the public audience. In private, accord- 
ing to Bernal Diaz, Cortés and Duero reached a definite 
understanding: Duero must win over the high sheriff 
in Narvaez’ army and other men of consequence and 
Cortés would give him great treasure and command 
equal to his own, and when they were complete mas- 
ters of New Spain, the two would divide towns and 
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villages between them and Duero should receive as 
many as Cortés. In earnest of the bargain, Cortés 
loaded two Indians with gold for Duero, and gave 
jewels and rich ornaments that were to serve as argu- 
ments with the sheriff and others. This is mere gossip 
and may not contain a word of truth, but it shows cur- 
rent morality and what was expected of it. Duero 
stayed overnight, and, after dinner the next day, hav- 
ing mounted his horse, turned to Cortés and asked: 
‘“What are your orders, your Worship; I am off.’’ 
Cortés answered: ‘‘Good-bye, but remember our 
agreement, for by my conscience, I shall be in your 
camp within three days, and if the terms of that agree- 
ment are not kept, your Worship shall get the first 
thrust of my spear.’’ Duero laughed and said: ‘‘I 
shall fail in nothing that concerns my duty to you.’’ 
Just what happened, however, as I say, is so wrapped 
about by gossip and rumor and wilful misrepresenta- 
tion, that one can do little more than guess at what 
really happened. It is said, that Duero reported to 
Narvaez that Cortés and all who were with him were 
very willing to make their peace and surrender to 
Narvaez, and further, that Duero was not the only 
one to play false, that many others accepted bribes 
and listened to Cortés’ requests of what he wished 
them to do. Cortés states in his letter to the King 
dated October 30, 1520, that he for himself, and Duero 
for Narvaez, agreed that there should be a meeting 
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between the two commanders, each attended by an 
escort of ten men, at which Narvaez should produce 
whatever warrant of authority he had, and that Cor- 
tés should read it and reply. Each, therefore, gave 
the other a safe-conduct. But Cortés was warned be- 
forehand that Narvaez plotted treachery; two of 
Narvaez’ men were to attack him while the other eight 
were to keep Cortés’ escort at bay. Cortés, thereupon 
(so he says), refused to attend the tryst, denounced 
the treachery, and in his capacity as justiciar called 
upon Narvaez to produce a legal warrant and ordered 
that until he had done so he must not presume to ex- 
ercise any authority, and that none of the persons 
with him should obey him, and that if this proclama- 
tion was not heeded he would proceed against them 
as traitors and rebels. This proclamation seems to 
have been intended as a compliance with some law 
equivalent to our reading of the riot act before pro- 
ceeding to use force. The two men were distrustful of 
each other, not without justification, but I doubt if 
this treachery was as definite as Cortés alleges; the 
accusation is I suspect a weight to bolster up his case 
against Narvaez. 

Duero had gone back on May twenty-seventh; the 
next day Cortés marched his little army of two: hun- 
dred and sixty-six men to a stream in the direction of 
Narvaez’ camp. He sent Juan de Velasquez, a kins- 


man of Don Diego but now securely tied by golden 
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threads to Cortés’ interests, on ahead to Narvaez’ 
camp, all decked out with chains of gold and glittering 
ornaments, in order to create the impression that Cor- 
tés’ captains were getting ready to desert him, and so 
throw Narvaez off his guard. Juan Velasquez found 
means to convey secretly various chains, ingots and 
trinkets of gold to such persons as Cortés had sug- 
gested and pulled the wool over Narvaez’ eyes suf- 
ficiently for the latter to propose that Velasquez 
should serve as intermediary for Cortés’ surrender. 
The proposal was interrupted by an unexpected epi- 
sode. Velasquez had the family temper, and it hap- 
pened that while they were at table, a cousin, a young 
Diego Velasquez, who was of the expedition, forgot 
his manners and spoke of Cortés and his men as 
traitors. Juan rose from his chair with dignity, and 
turning to Narvaez said: ‘‘Sir, I have said once al- 
ready that I can not hear that word traitors applied 
to men who have served his Majesty so loyally.’’ 
Young Diego cried out that he had chosen his words 
well, and that Juan was upholding traitors, and was 
not a worthy Velasquez. Juan answered angrily: 
““You lie, I am a better gentleman than you, and a 
better Velasquez than either you or your uncle, and 
with Captain Narvaez’ leave, I will instruct you as to 
this.’? So saying, he drew his sword, and but for in- 
terference would have attacked the other. Juan was 
requested to go, but there were more high words and 
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mutual promises to meet again. Some friends in 
secret sympathy with Cortés quieted matters, and 
Juan Velasquez rode away together with Friar 
Olmedo, who had also been distributing chains and 
ingots. 

Juan Velasquez and his companions escaped none 
too soon, for it was soon bruited about on all sides and 
repeated to Narvaez that they had been engaged in 
suborning and corrupting his men; and the more pru- 
dent said that, though the bribe-givers had gone, it 
would be well to be on the alert. The fat chief of 
Cempoala, too, who was afraid lest Cortés should hold 
him responsible for property and Indian women which 
Cortés and his men had left in his care and Narvaez’ 
men had laid hands on, said to Narvaez, that he must 
be wary, and keep careful watch, for when he least ex- 
pected it Cortés would swoop down and kill him. In 
consequence of these warnings, although it had rained 
all day and the ground was wet, Narvaez ordered his 
artillery, horse, crossbowmen and musketeers to pro- 
ceed to a plain about a mile out of the town, and there 
wait for Cortés’ expected attack. The rain continued. 
These soldiers, not accustomed to hardships, began to 
complain, saying that it was an outrage to keep them 
there. So the army marched back to camp, but pre- 
cautions were taken, their large cannon, eighteen in 
number, were drawn up in front of their quarters, 


forty horsemen were stationed on the road by which 
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Cortés was expected, spies were sent to the ford that 
crossed the river, a reward of two thousand pesos was 
promised for Cortés’ head and as much more for 
Sandoval’s, and the countersign ‘‘Santa Maria” given 
out. Having made these arrangements, and brought 
guards to his own quarters on the top of the great 
teocalli, Narvaez went to bed. It was the night of 
May 29, 1520, 


CHAPTER XV 
THE VICTORY OVER NARVAEZ 


Trat afternoon Cortés arrived at the Rio Cha- 
chalascas a mile or two from Cempoala where there 
were good meadows; to this spot he summoned all his 
men, and made a harangue, which Diaz says was ad- 
mirably composed, charmingly delivered, and ‘‘full of 
promises.’’ He reviewed the whole situation briefly: 
‘“‘You know, gentlemen, though there were many 
others more deserving the honor, that Diego Velasquez 
made me captain-general and you believed his proc- 
lamation that we were coming to settle, while, as we 
know he had no power to found a colony and merely to 
trade, and you remember that I wished to return to 
Cuba in accordance: with his instructions, but you 
obliged me to found a colony here in his Majesty’s 
name. Then you appointed me captain-general of the 
colony, until such time as his Majesty may signify his 
pleasure. Some of you then talked of returning to 
Cuba, but let bygones be bygones, our staying was a 
good thing and has furthered his Majesty’s interests. 
This land is four times as large as Castile, and very 
rich, and you remember how we wrote to his Majesty 
not to let the Bishop of Burgos meddle with it and not 
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to appoint Diego Velasquez governor, since it is a fit 
province for a prince royal. And we do not mean to 
surrender it except in obedience to the King’s own 
warrant. Let us remember, too, what we have gone 
through, battles and the fear of death, and what hard- 
ships, rains, winds, hunger, our harness always on our 
backs, sleeping on the bare ground in rain or snow! 
Think of the fifty that have died, and of all those that 
have been wounded, think of what we suffered at sea, 
of the battles at Tabasco, of ambuscades, of the war 
in Tlaseala, of the affair at Cholula, where they had 
prepared the plots to cook our flesh, of the plots to 
attack us on the mountain side and of all the dangers 
attendant upon our entry into Mexico and our stay 
there. Besides all these sufferings and endurance, 
some of you have come here before with Hernandez de 
Cordova, or with Grijalva. 

‘‘And now Narvaez calls us traitors, he intrigues 
with Montezuma, arrests one of the King’s high 
officers, and has outlawed us, as if we were Moors, and 
declared war against us. One of us two must quit, 
as the proverb says muera el asno o quien lo aguija, 
ass or rider must be the master. But you look fit, 
and the past proves your courage, and now we must 
all fight for our property, for life, for our honor and 
the King’s. I came away from Mexico with confidence 
first in God and second in our strong arms. What 
think you, gentlemen?”’ 
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The men crowded up and carried him on their 
shoulders, while the officers assured him that they 
would conquer or die. Cortés expressed his pleasure 
and thanks, promised them wealth and power, and 
then explained his plan of attack. He had learned 
from a spy, or refugee, that Narvaez had encamped 
his men in the great enclosure that contained the 
temples, and had his headquarters on top of the chief 
teocalli, which differed from the general form in that 
the flight of steps leading up was very broad; his 
two principal officers, at least the two that Cortés had 
not been able to approach with his honey-sweet words 
and golden arguments, young Diego Velasquez, he that 
had quarreled with his cousin Juan, and Salvatierra, 
a gasconading braggadocio, occupied other teocallis. 
Cortés selected Narvaez’ teocalli as his main objec- 
tive, and the other two as secondary objectives, for 
his hope of victory, as the odds were more than three 
to one against him, lay in the capture of these leaders, 
for if they once were made prisoners, the others, he 
thought, would be at least as ready and glad to follow 
him to gold and glory and Indian women as to follow 
Narvaez on his inexperienced way. He therefore di- 
vided his men into four companies of sixty each. A 
young cousin of his, bearing the fateful name of 
Pizarro (not the famous Francisco), was to command 
one company, in which Bernal Diaz was included, and 
to him was assigned the duty of capturing the eighteen 
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large cannon drawn up in front of the teocalli upon 
which Narvaez had his headquarters, then, after the 
cannon had been captured the men were to charge up 
the steps of the teocalli. Gonzalo de Sandoyal, to 
whom the second company of sixty was assigned, was 
to proceed direct up the teocalli to the capture of 
Narvaez; his instructions read: ‘‘To Gonzalo de San- 
doval, Head Sheriff of New Spain, I command you in 
his Majesty’s name to seize the person of Panfilo 
Narvaez, and if he resists, to kill him, for the good of 
God’s service and the King’s, inasmuch as he has 
committed many acts to the detriment of God and of 
the King, and has arrested the King’s official. Dated 
at this camp, Hernando Cortés, Countersigned, Pedro 
Hernandez.’’ 

The third company of sixty, under Juan Velas- 
quez, was ordered to capture young Diego Velasquez, 
and the fourth, under Diego de Ordas, was to capture 
Salvatierra. Cortés himself, with the last twenty men, 
held himself ready to repair where he should be most 
needed. He offered rewards for the capture of Nar- 
vaez, three thousand pesos to the first man that laid 
hands on him, two thousand to the second, one thou- 
sand to the third; and gave out the countersign 
Espiritu Santo. As some of the men noticed after- 
ward, he never breathed a suggestion that he had 
friends among Narvaez’ officers and men, on whom he 


could rely to make little or no resistance, for he wished 
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every man to feel that he had nothing to help him but 
his own fighting spirit. 

After these four companies had been told off, each 
captain gave instructions to his men. Pizarro ex- 
plained to Diaz and the rest how they were to charge 
with their long pikes, how to approach the guns with 
the least danger, and then how the guns should be 
turned on the enemy. The democratic organization 
of the army, and the need of discipline, peeps out here 
in Diaz’ pages; for instance, Diaz was ordered to 
serve under Pizarro, but Sandoval who liked him, 
begged him, as soon as the guns had been captured, to 
come and keep close to him. To be sure the two com- 
panies would, at that time, have the same objective, 
but such shifting of the men must have tried the tem- 
per of their captains. 

It was now late at night, and raining. Diaz, among 
others, was posted on sentry duty. All were nervous 
and on the alert. Scouts went from sentinel to sen- 
tinel asking if all was well. Then an officer came by, 
giving the alarm: The refugee who had brought Cor- 
tés information as to Narvaez’ camp had disappeared, 
he must have been a spy and playing false, and the 
orders were to start at once. The soldiers hurried to 
their companies. Cortés spoke a few last words; 
‘‘Gentlemen, you know the common saying among sol- 
diers, al alba dar en sus enemigos (attack the enemy 
at dawn); if our approach is known, they are already 
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awaiting us, and if not, it is better to spend the time 
fighting, since we can’t sleep, instead of shivering with 
the cold, and then after the victory take our ease.’’ 
The fifes and drums played up, and the men marched 
off to the ford across the river. They came upon the 
refugee, not a traitor but utterly exhausted and fast 
asleep under a bundle of clothes. They kept on, as 
quick as they could in the dark and the rain. The 
music was stopped, and they approached the ford 
cautiously. Two of Narvaez’ scouts had been sta- 
tioned there; one was taken but the other escaped and 
ran back to the town shouting out, ‘‘Cortés is coming! 
To arms! To arms!’’ The captured scout tried to 
frighten them off by saying that Narvaez was wait- 
ing for them, but Cortés merely hurried his men for- 
ward. The river was swollen by the rain, and the 
stones were slippery, but the soldiers pushed on fast 
behind the flying scout, and the drums and fifes played 
up again. 

As the assailants, having come into Cempoala, en- 
tered the temple enclosure, they found some horses 
saddled and tethered, they cut the girths and, hurrying 
on, encountered several riders but with their long 
pikes they unhorsed six or seven, and brushing past, 
set about their tasks. Pizarro’s company charged the 
guns. On account of the rain the gunners had plugged 
the touchholes with wax, and now hindered by the 
wax, the wet and the dark, and taken by surprise, they 
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had only time to fire a few shots, one of which struck 
and killed three men while the others passed overhead. 
It was the work of an instant, but Pizarro’s men, de- 
layed for a little in repointing the cannon, were caught 
by a volley of cross-bolts from the great teocalli. 
Luckily this firing ceased almost immediately, for San- 
doval was already charging up the steps; he met sharp 
resistance, and for a moment his men were hurled 
back, but most of Pizarro’s company rushed to their 
support; and, with long pikes leveled, the invaders 
forced their way up. The defenders were obstinate, 
and there was a fierce mélée, when, loud above the din, 
Narvaez, who had a great deep voice that seemed to 
come from a cavern, cried out in agony, ‘‘Holy Mary, 
save me, they have killed me, they have put out my 
eye.’’ Cortés’ men answered with loud shouts of 
triumph, ‘‘ Victory! Victory! Narvaez is dead!’’, and, 
driving back the discouraged defenders, struggled up 
to the top of the teocalli, but they could not break into 
the shrine, where Narvaez had taken refuge. Then 
one Martin Lopez, a ship-builder, a tall man, reached 
up and set fire to the thatch of the roof; the flames and 
smoke drove Narvaez out; he came tumbling down the 
steps, and was seized with hurrahs: ‘‘Long live the 
King! Long live Cortés! Victory! Victory!?’. 

In the meantime Cortés with his little band had 
taken his station at the foot of this teocalli to prevent 
any reinforcements from going to aid Narvaez. But 
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no reinforcements came; young Diego Velasquez and 
Salvatierra were busy defending their own teocallis; 
and of the rest of Narvaez’ men, forty horsemen were 
guarding a road that Cortés did not come by, and the 
others seemed to have galloped off, while the mass of 
the footmen fingering their newly pocketed gold calmly 
awaited the issue. Cortés ordered the guns trained on 
the teocallis occupied by Diego Velasquez and Salva- 
tierra and sent word round proclaiming in the King’s 
name that Narvaez was dead, and that his followers 
must surrender at once to the King’s troops; and, as 
soon as the prisoners, including Narvaez, captured on 
the top of the great teocalli had been rounded up 
under guard, he issued an order, loud enough for them 
to hear, that at the first attempt of rescue they were 
all to be put to death; poor Narvaez in alarm cried out 
that the officers still holding out should stop fighting. 
In consequence most of Narvaez’ men appear to have 
yielded without a blow; young Diego Velasquez, Salva- 
tierra and one or two other officers, held out in their 
two teocallis; but when the cannon were pointed and 
Sandoval arrived with his men and they learned 
Narvaez’ order and Cortés’ proclamation, one after 
another, they surrendered. 

Sandoval stood guarding the prisoners, and vari- 
ous officers were crowding about to stare at them; it 
was still dark and rained from time to time; Cortés, 
tired from running about from post to post and shout- 
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ing out his orders, came up, all out of breath to make 
sure that Narvaez had been well secured: ‘‘Take good 
care, Sandoval, my boy,’’ he said, ‘‘not to leave hin, 
I have other matters to attend to. See that none of 
the prisoners escape.’’ Then he rushed off to make 
sure that all of Narvaez’ men were disarmed and that 
they took the oath of allegiance to the King and of 
obedience to himself as the King’s captain-general 
and justiciar. When he came back a surgeon was in 
attendance, doctoring Narvaez’ eye. Somebody whis- 
pered that Cortés was present, and Narvaez spoke up: 
‘‘Sefior Capitan, you must regard this victory over 
my army and the capture of myself as a great feat.’’ 
Cortés replied: ‘‘I give thanks to God and to these 
gallant gentlemen with me, but as to my victory over 
you, that is the easiest job I have had in this country.’’ 
He then put Narvaez in irons, making a great ado of 
his having dared arrest the King’s officer, bade San- 
doval keep guard, and set himself to the task of win- 
ning the good will of his late enemies. He put on a 
gay colored robe over his armor to indicate, I think, 
that fighting was over, and sat in a chair, for he had 
been up all night and was weary with labor and great 
anxiety, and then Cristébal de Olid and Diego de 
Ordas brought up to him the officers and gentlemen of 
Narvaez’ faction who had ridden out to meet Garten 
army on the highroad: ‘‘Oh! to see the graciousness 
with which he embraced them and spoke to them, and 
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the flattering words he said!’’ It was no common 
sight. Cortés was in great spirits, as he had good 
cause to be. The gentlemen kissed his hand, and went 
to their respective quarters. Sixteen of Narvaez’ men 
had been killed and a number wounded: on Cortés’ 
side four were killed, or died later, and several were 
wounded. The fat chief was also wounded, and as he 
had not really been to blame, Cortés treated him 
kindly. As the defeated troops were quite ready to 
change commanders, they were given back their arms 
in a couple of days; young Diego Velasquez was wel- 
ecomed with all honor by his cousin Juan. The only 
man, besides Narvaez, not hospitably treated was 
Salvatierra, who had made a great boast that he 
would pepper, salt and eat Cortés and his men, but 
instead of preparing the promised dish, when, in the 
midst of the fight, he heard the cries that Narvaez was 
dead, he complained that he felt sick at his stomach; 
his men reported that they had never seen a man so 
badly frightened. Almost the only exception to the 
universal friendliness and good feeling was caused 
by an order for Cortés’ men to give back the horses, 
arms and so forth, that had been taken from Narvaez’ 
men. Cortés’ veterans protested that Narvaez had 
declared them outlaws and had given his men leave to 
take what they could, and now that the situation was 
reversed, it was only fair that they should be allowed 
to keep what they had captured in fair fight. There 
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was much grumbling, but Cortés stood firm; he felt 
sure of his veterans, and wished to make all the new- 
comers loyal, too. The things were given back. Ber- 
nal Diaz had to fetch out from the place in which he 
had hidden them, a horse all saddled and bridled, as 
well as two swords, three poignards and a dagger. 
Alonzo de Avila and Padre Olmedo did their best to 
make Cortés change his mind, but Cortés answered: 
‘All that I am, all that I have belongs to my veterans, 
but these followers of Narvaez are many and we are 
few, they might turn upon us; it is best, at present, 
to propitiate them with gifts, good words and prom- 
ises.’? But Alonzo de Avila was stubborn, too, and 
spoke disrespectfully; Cortés answered sharply: ‘‘No 
man need stay with me against my will, the women of 
Castile bear men children still.’’ The talk was heated, 
but Cortés kept his temper, and tried, as time went on, 
to win Avila over by gifts and promises, but he 
thought it wiser to separate so bold a possible mal- 
content from the others, and employed him in import- 
ant matters out of the country, both in Santo Domingo 
and in Spain. One of the most remarkable traits in 
Cortés was the dexterity with which he handled his 
democratic army, particularly in his avoidance of ap- 
pearing to impose his own will; to this dexterity 
shown at every crisis, nothing bears more indisputable 
evidence than Bernal Diaz’ narrative, for there is not 
a daring decision, from the scuttling of the ships to 
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the kidnapping of Montezuma, that he does not ascribe 
to a group of officers and soldiers, to ‘‘us.’’ His pages 
are full of such sentences as these, ‘‘We went to 
Cortés and told him,’ ‘‘It seemed best to us,’’ ‘‘We 
then made up our minds,’’ and so on, whereas any 
one that follows the story in the earliest accounts be- 
comes perfectly certain that Cortés was the originator 
and begetter of all the bold thoughts and all the bold 
enterprises. 

I have spoken of his honeyed tongue and grandilo- 
quent promises, ‘‘he had robbed the Hybla bees;’’ but 
his persuasiveness was no more extraordinary than 
his prudence. His removal of Alonzo de Avila from 
where he might do mischief is characteristic. When 
he came away from Mexico to march against Narvaez, 
he was careful to leave in Alvarado’s garrison those 
soldiers who had been the strongest partisans of 
Velasquez. And, now, uneasy lest the nine hundred 
soldiers of Narvaez might begin to feel ashamed at 
their surrender to two hundred and fifty men with- 
out horses, guns or crossbows, and try to release their 
general, he sent them at once on expeditions of dis- 
covery, conquest and settlement such as those on which 
he was engaged when Narvaez appeared. He sent 
Juan Velasquez northward along the coast to the re- 
gion of Panuco, and with him one hundred and twenty 
men, one hundred of those that had come with Narvaez 
and twenty of his own veterans. He sent Diego de 
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Ordas, in command of a force of the same number, 
similarly composed, southward along the coast to the 
river Coatzacoalcos. He sent two hundred men to the 
city of Villa Rica de Vera Cruz. He also took the 
precaution to dismantle all the ships in the fleet, re- 
moving sails, rudders, compasses, ropes and so forth, 
in order that no one should escape and carry the news 
to Don Diego Velasquez in Cuba. 

So ended the most brilliant of Cortés’ exploits. 
He closes his report to the King with these words: 
“The followers of Narvaez have promised to obey 
your Majesty’s laws and have declared that up to now 
they had been deceived, for they had been told that 
Narvaez had received a patent from your Majesty, 
and that I was a rebel, and a traitor, and other similar 
stories. Now they know the truth, and Diego Velas- 
quez’ bad character and his wicked purposes, and they 
are delighted that God ordained the ending to those 
wicked purposes, that He did. And I can assure your 
Majesty that if God had not mysteriously intervened, 
if Narvaez had won, it would have been the worst in- 
jury Spaniards have wrought against Spaniards in 
many a long year.’’ 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE REVOLT IN MEXICO 


On June 1, 1520, Cortés was still at Cempoala, and 
the sky looked cloudless; Narvaez was a prisoner in 
Cempoala, Montezuma a prisoner in Tenochtitlan, and 
he himself at the head of more than a thousand men, 
with nearly a hundred horses, and guns and supplies 
that had fallen into his hands like manna from heaven. 
He would now be able to continue his interrupted ex- 
peditions, and when next he sent a ship to Spain it 
should carry his report telling the young Emperor, 
that he possessed provinces stretching from sea to 
sea, in a continent that no earlier Roman Cesar had 
ever dreamed of. Then, if ever, stout Cortés with 
eagle eyes stared at the boundless horizons before him. 
But, ‘‘Let me say how Fortune of a sudden turns her 
wheel, and sorrow treads on the heels of joy and pros- 
perity,’’—such is Diaz’ comment—for two Tlascalan 
Indians came running in to camp with a story that 
Mexico was in revolt, Alvarado besieged in his quar- 
ters, his fortifications on fire, seven soldiers had been 
killed, many others wounded, and that he demanded 
immediate assistance. This story came by word of 
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mouth, and might be exaggerated; but soon two more 
Indians arrived with a letter from Alvarado that con- 
firmed all the statements. The Indians had assaulted 
the cantonment on all sides, and had set fire to it 
in many places, the fighting had ceased for the present, 
but much of their provisions had been captured, no 
one could step outside the walls; they were in extreme 
need and if Montezuma did not order his subjects to 
stop, the Spanish garrison would perish, and Alvarado 
besought Cortés for God’s sake to make all possible 
haste to succor them. Everybody was dreadfully de- 
pressed. Cortés prepared to march immediately; not 
only Alvarado and his men but all the accumulated 
treasure was in jeopardy. He despatched messengers 
to the various captains who had started for Panuco, 
Coatzacoalecos and Villa Rica to bid them repair as 
fast as possible to Tlascala where he would meet them. 
He made pretty speeches richly interlarded with gold- 
en promises to the Narvaez soldiers, and drew so 
tantalizing a picture of wealth hanging overripe on 
lowest branches, that one and all fell into the ranks 
and declared their readiness to go. 

Just as they were marching off, four Aztec chiefs 
came from Montezuma, with tears streaming down 
their cheeks and told their version of the story: They 
said that Alvarado had given them permission to cele- 
brate a festival in honor of their gods, Huitzilopochtli 
and Tezcatlipoca and that while their caciques and 
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chiefs were dancing, he and his men, for no reason at 
all, fell upon them, sword in hand, and had killed and 
wounded a multitude of them, and that in the turmoil, 
defending themselves, six Spaniards had been killed. 
Cortés, doubly suspicious of Montezuma since he had 
discovered how far he had gone in his intrigues with 
Narvaez, gave the envoys a curt reply; he also sent 
letters to Alvarado to hold out and keep Montezuma 
safe, and telling him that he was on the way. 

At Tlascala he learned that when news of his vic- 
tory over Narvaez had reached Mexico the Indians had 
desisted from attacks on the Spanish quarters, but 
that the siege was maintained and that the garrison 
was very short of food and water. He waited there 
until he was joined by the scattered detachments, and 
then held a muster; the horse numbered ninety-six and 
there were about one thousand foot soldiers, including 
eighty musketeers and eighty crossbowmen, and a 
body of Tlascalan auxiliaries, estimated at various 
numbers from hundreds to thousands. From Tlascala 
he followed probably the route he had taken before, 
and proceeded with all haste. The countryside, as he 
passed, was almost deserted, and no envoys came from 
Montezuma as etiquette required; Cortés feared an 
ambush and advanced cautiously. When he reached 
Texcoco, on the east shore of the lake, he was told that 
the Spaniards of the garrison were alive, and soon one 


of them came in a canoe saying that none except the 
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original five or six had been killed, but that the others 
were not permitted to leave the fort, and had only been 
able to buy provisions at a heavy price, but that since 
the news of Cortés’ victory conditions had been easier, 
and that Montezuma was said to be only waiting for 
him to enter the city before he let the Spaniards go 
about freely as before. A messenger also came to say 
that Montezuma understood that Cortés knew of what 
had happened, that he was deeply grieved at it, and 
begged Cortés not to be angry, but to come into the 
city and everything he ordered should be complied 
with. Cortés answered that he was not at all angry 
with him, for he knew his good will, and that he was 
about to enter the city. So he did, on the next day but 
one, June twenty-fourth. 

The Spanish, this time, marched in from the north 
over the Tepeyac causeway. Nobody came to greet 
them, they saw no one they knew, the houses they 
passed were empty and some bridges were raised. 
They tramped through the upper half of the city to 
their cantonment; Montezuma came out into the court- 
yard to welcome Cortés, but Cortés refused to listen to 
him, and after sending his veterans to their old quar- 
ters and Narvaez’ men to billet elsewhere, he asked 
Pedro de Alvarado for a full account of just what had 
happened. Cortés was angry; he had triumphed over 
the odds of three to one against him, he was about to 
put out his hand to gather glory, riches, power, and 
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make the proud banner of Castile flutter in the winds 
of his victory, and now, a general revolt of the Indians 
might take place, and who could say what would hap- 
pen? Montezuma had been false, he had intrigued 
with Narvaez behind his back, and perhaps had in- 
stigated the Aztecs in the city to revolt. But the orig- 
inal cause of the outbreak was still uncertain; it 
remained to be seen who was primarily responsible. 
As Alvarado, if not Cortés, is still on trial at the bar 
of history for the massacre in the temple enclosure, I 
will give the evidence pretty fully. 

The general conclusion of the Spaniards there at 
the time seems to have been the following purport: 
The Aztec gods had been offended by their expulsion 
from the great teocalli and the substitution of an alien 
goddess; they demanded vengeance, and they or Fate 
had put together a most favorable conjunction of cir- 
cumstances; the garrison was small, and the white men 
were fighting one another near the coast; the natives 
would overpower the garrison, free Montezuma, re- 
cover the stolen treasure and rouse all the land; with 
this danger confronting him, Alvarado hoped to cow 
them by striking first, in accordance with the prece- 
dent set by Cortés at Cholula; and so he struck with 
what may have been excessive severity; at such times, 
however, excess is regrettable, but scanting fatal. 

Alvarado himself, when judicially examined some 
years later in 1529,made this statement: ‘‘In answer 
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to the fifth charge alleged against me, which says that, 
at the time when Cortés went away from the city to go 
up against Panfilo de Narvaez, he left me to guard 
Montezuma, and the gold, and what else he had there, 
that Montezuma asked permission of Cortés to hold a 
festival with dances, which Cortés granted, that after 
his departure from the city, the Indians were at their 
dances, that I got together the Spaniards and fell upon 
the Indians while they were dancing, slew many, as 
well as others who were prisoners with Montezuma, 
and that this was the cause that the city was lost, and 
many Spaniards killed, and that the gold that had been 
collected was lost, and so forth: 

“‘To this charge I say that I am not obliged to an- 
swer nor is it justified, nevertheless this is my reply: 
At that time of our occupation the vast population of 
Indians living in the city plotted together to rise up 
and kill us, as was familiarly known to our friends the 
Tlascalans; so, after Cortés had gone away against 
Narvaez, the Aztecs, in order to put their plot into 
execution (as a great many men always gather to- 
gether at their dancing festivals) they asked for per- 
mission to hold their assembly, according to their 
custom when they are going to offer sacrifices or do 
mischief of some kind. They saw what few soldiers I 
had, and knew Montezuma’s situation as a prisoner, 
and our situation; they stopped our food supply, and 
when we sent for it they refused to give it, they cud- 
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geled our servants, they took one of our Indian women 
who was washing and drowned her, and said openly 
that was the way they were going to treat all Span- 
iards. And one morning early they drove a great 
many posts into the ground within the enclosure 
sacred to Huitzilopochtl and set up a very tall post on 
the top of the principal teocalli; I went there and 
asked them why they had put those posts there, and 
they answered openly before the soldiers with me that 
those posts were to tie Spaniards to and kill them, and 
that the topmost pole was for me. So in view of this 
diabolical purpose, I went to the Huitzilopochtli en- 
closure and found them, all tricked out in rich clothes, 
sacrificing many Indians before the idol, cutting their 
hearts out, and smearing its mouth and its body with 
the bleeding hearts. I took one of the Indians that 
they were going to sacrifice and questioned him. He 
told me that the Aztecs had planned to go to the top 
of the principal teocalli, throw out the image of Our 
Lady and put back Hnuitzilopochth, and that there 
were many warriors in the city gathered together for 
the sake of killing us. With this information I went 
to Montezuma, repeated to him what was happening 
and told him to stop it, and he said that he was unable 
to stop it. In order to make still more sure, I took an- 
other Indian from Texcoco, called Don Hernando, and 
asked him what the Indians meant to do, and he said 
that it was true that they intended to kill me and the 
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Spaniards with me, and to pull down the image of Our 
Lady and put back Huitzilopochtli, and that there were 
many Indians in Montezuma’s palace with clubs and 
other weapons ready to attack the guards in charge of 
Montezuma, and that Montezuma had a gold club 
under his bed, and, besides, that there were many more 
Indians round about the palace with ladders to scale 
the walls, kill the Spaniards, and that everybody knew 
this. Then while these other Indians were with me, 
Montezuma sent to say that he would go to see what 
they were doing about pulling down Our Lady and 
putting up Huitzilopochtli in the teocalli. I told him 
that that must not be done because mass had been cele- 
brated there, and that Huitzilopochtli must not be put 
back. So, then, as the Indians were plotting treachery 
and meant to attack me, I sallied forth from our quar- 
ters, leaving what I thought a proper guard, repaired 
to the Huitzilopochtli enclosure, and found a crowd of 
Indians ready to go up, and when I forbade them the 
crowd came and attacked us, and while we were fight- 
ing more Indians rushed out of the buildings against 
us, wounded me badly, killed one Spaniard and 
wounded others with me. We were in great danger, 
and then if what I did had not been done (e sy esto no 
se hiztera) they would have killed us all, the city would 
have been lost, and when Cortés came back they would 
not have let him in, all to your Majesty’s great detri- 
ment. In this manner I held the city more than forty 
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days until Don Hernando Cortés came, and then I 
handed over to him the palace, Montezuma and all that 
had been left in my charge without any loss whatever, 
which shows that I did my duty as a good captain, and 
to the advantage of your Majesty’s service.’’ 
Alvarado’s statement does not bear the outer sem- 
blance of veracity, and his narrative at the time did 
not satisfy Cortés who turned upon him and asked for 
what reason he had attacked the Indians while they 
were dancing and holding their festival. Alvarado 
replied that he knew for certain, that as soon as they 
had finished their dances and sacrifices, they meant 
to attack the Spaniards, and repeated that he had been 
told this by a priest, two chieftains and others. ‘‘But,’’ 
Cortés said, ‘‘they asked your permission to hold their 
festival dances.’’ Alvarado admitted this, but reiter- 
ated that he had wanted to strike first. Cortés, who 
was long suffering, a complete master of himself, and 
never spoke foul or injurious words to either officers 
or men, answered sharply that it was very wrong and 
a great mistake, and there he dropped the matter. 
Bernal Diaz says that none of Alvarado’s soldiers con- 
firmed the details of his story, but that was probably a 
lapse of memory, for at the investigation in 1529, 
Andrés de Rojas, who was present, corroborated Al- 
varado in every important particular, so did Guillen 
de Laso, also an eye-witness, Juan Diaz, a priest, an- 
other eye-witness (he that just escaped hanging by. 
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Cortés as a mutineer and appears often in Diaz’ 
pages), also Nufio Pinto and Juan de Ortega, the lat- 
ter also familiar in Diaz, and both eye-witnesses. 
There is no attempt to deny the massacre, the evi- 
dence is wholly directed to support a plea in justifica- 
tion. The main witness against Alvarado at the 
judicial inquiry, la residencia, that I have been citing, 
Bernardino Vasquez de Tapia, says: ‘‘When Hernan- 
do Cortés left Mexico City to go up against Narvaez 
he left Alvarado commandant of the city with 130 
(sic) Spaniards, and Montezuma a prisoner in his 
custody, and all the gold and precious things that had 
been taken in the land, a great amount; and this wit- 
ness knows that before Cortés left, the Indians had 
asked permission to celebrate a great festival, accord- 
ing to their annual custom, and that Cortés had 
granted it. After he had gone, when the day of the 
festival came the Indians began to celebrate in honor 
of Huitzilopochtli at the principal teocalli in the city, 
and this witness saw how Alvarado was very rude to 
Montezuma and heard him say: ‘Damn this dog of a 
Montezuma, he doesn’t give us anything as he used 
to,’ and Alvarado went about saying that the natives 
meant to revolt. And the witness saw certain chiefs 
go to Alvarado and tell him that Montezuma asked for 
permission to have the idol Huitzilopochtli put back in 
the teocalli, from which Cortés had taken it when he 
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angry and bade the chiefs go away; and that they said 
that as long as the idea displeased him they would not 
do so. Then the witness saw Alvarado take some of 
his Spaniards to the great teocalli, where he found the 
Indians making preparations for their festival; they 
had placed three idols, each in a separate place, and on 
a sort of stretcher, as if they were to carry them in a 
procession. Alvarado and his soldiers saw the idols 
there and near each an Indian with head shaven and 
new blankets on; Alvarado bade them take these three 
Indians to the palace where he was lodged, and put 
them to the torture in order to make them say whether 
the natives planned a revolt; and the witness saw them 
torture the first of the three. They put oak logs red 
hot on his belly to make him say when the natives were 
going to attack, but the Indian died without saying 
anything, and they threw his body off the roof. Then 
Alvarado took another of those three, and two other 
caciques, relatives of Montezuma, and under torture 
they said what he wanted them to say. It was done 
in this fashion: 

‘“<They had an Indian interpreter named Francisco, 
a native of Guasarta (kidnapped by Grijalva) ; who 
told them what Alvarado wished them to say, that is 
to echo what he said; and, accordingly they always 
answered, Yes, Sir. In this way the tortured Indians 
testified that the natives would begin to fight in ten 
days. On such evidence Alvarado made up his mind 
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to go to the great teocalli and kill the Indians there, 
and he did so although this witness told him not to do 
it, as it would be wrong. Alvarado, however, would 
not listen, but immediately bade his men take their 
arms, and leaving half in the palace to guard Monte- 
zuma, marched off with the other half, commanding 
those he left that, while he should be killing the In- 
dians celebrating their festival in the enclosure about 
the great teocalli, they should kill the chiefs and ca- 
ciques that attended Montezuma in the palace. Alva- 
rado went with his half of the soldiers to the great 
teocalli, and there found three or four hundred Indian 
chiefs dancing hand in hand, and three thousand sit- 
ting down, looking on; and although the Indians saw 
Alvarado and his soldiers, all armed, and something 
unusual about them, they all remained just as they 
were. Alvarado surrounded them, putting ten soldiers 
at one end of the enclosure, ten at the other (i.e. at the 
gates), and when his men were all ready, they shouted 
out ‘Kill them!’ and attacked. Many Indians were 
killed and those that escaped ran about rousing the 
city, and threw stones, and in a short time a great 
crowd gathered together and attacked the Spaniards. 
Alvarado was forced to retreat to the palace, with his 
head bleeding from a stone. When the Spaniards 
reached the palace, they found that those who had 
been left had killed all the chiefs and caciques in at- 
tendance on Montezuma. Then Alvarado, with the 
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blood still trickling down, went to Montezuma and 
said, ‘See what your subjects have done to me.’ 
Montezuma answered, ‘If you had not begun it, my 
subjects would never have acted so, you have ruined 
both yourselves and me.’ A crowd of warriors came 
thronging about the palace, but Montezuma went out 
and bade them desist, and they withdrew. It is certain 
that, if Montezuma had not pacified them, not a Span- 
iard would have escaped, for in the above massacre 
four hundred caciques and chiefs had been killed; and 
after Cortés came, all the treasure was lost. And 
when Cortés returned to reestablish the Spanish gov- 
ernment many Indians, Spaniards and horses per- 
ished, and in the judgment of this witness, Alvarado 
was the cause of it all because he began it.’’ 

The version given by the Aztecs is as follows: The 
Mexicans were in the habit of celebrating the feast 
that they called Toxcatl with solemn rites and sacri- 
fices. The traditional ritual was this: A young cap- 
tive, a cacique and handsome, had been undergoing 
preparations for the great festival during a whole 
year. He wore gay attire and was attended by a 
retinue of pages, and when the fatal day drew near, 
brides were given to him, and festivals were held in 
his honor. On the last day of the final rite, after a 
parade on the lake in canoes, brides and courtiers left 
him, and he was taken, still attended by his pages, to 


the base of a pyramid, where he was stripped of his 
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ornaments, and left with nothing on but a necklace of 
flutes. He mounted the steps, breaking a flute at each 
step. At the top the priests met him, held him down 
and cut out his heart. But this year as Cortés had 
forbidden human sacrifices, there was to be nothing 
more than dances, incantations and so forth. On the 
day in question, which coincided with Haster Sunday, 
and fell this year on the tenth day of May, the Mexican 
chiefs, decked out in all the jewels, gold and other orn- 
aments that they possessed, assembled in the enclosure 
of the great teocalli and danced religious dances. The 
Tlascalan auxiliaries, moved thereto partly by desire 
to revenge old sacrifices of Tlascalan captives offered 
up on former anniversaries, and partly by covetous- 
ness at seeing all the jewelry, went and told Alvarado 
that the Mexicans were going to sacrifice human 
beings. Alvarado lent a ready ear to these falsehoods, 
the more so because he thought that, with all the chiefs 
and caciques killed, there would be little difficulty in 
keeping the country in subjection. He left a few men 
to guard Montezuma and Cacamatzin, and taking the 
rest, together with the Tlascalan auxiliaries, went to 
the enclosure of the great teocalli, secured the en- 
trances and then rushed in, hewing and hacking the 
unarmed Aztecs who had been wholly unsuspicious. 
In a very short time almost all were killed, and Span- 
iards and Tlascalans stripped the dead bodies. The 
news spread throughout the city and the inhabitants 
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hurried up to rescue their chiefs. Alvarado and his 
men took refuge in their quarters, and if it had not 
been for Montezuma and Cacamatzin, who commanded 
the Aztecs to forbear, all the Spaniards would have 
been killed, and the palace pulled to the ground. 

Out of this conflicting testimony, although dark- 
ened by prejudice and wilful distortion, it is not diffi- 
cult to disentangle a reasonably probable story. 
Alvarado, who was a bold, cruel, violent man, had a 
very great responsibility and a small garrison; it was 
the first time that he had had an independent com- 
mand on shore, his nerves were at high tension and he 
had good reason to apprehend that the natives should 
rise in revolt. Now, if ever, was their opportunity; 
Cortés was away, other white men were coming to fight 
him, and Narvaez had promised to release Montezuma. 
And, if Alvarado and his eighty Spaniards were 
alarmed, their Indian friends from Tlascala and 
Cempoala were still more so, many of their fellow- 
tribesmen had been offered up to Huitzilopochth, and 
the sacrificial stones, the knives of flint, the stinking 
priests, were ready for more sacrifices. When men 
are in danger of their lives their nerves are taut, and 
trifles light as air become confirmation strong as 
proofs of Holy Writ. The Tlascalan Indians seem to 
have worked themselves into a panic and communi- 
cated it to the Spaniards. Bernardino Vasquez is 
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statements are untrue; on the other hand the witnesses 
in Alvarado’s favor were implicated in the affair. In 
my judgment, the Aztecs were in fact plotting a rising, 
their festival was a petition of grace to Huitzilo- 
pochtli, and they were merely waiting to complete 
their rites or to receive special approval from the god, 
or perhaps a decision of the issue between Cortés and 
Narvaez, or a signal from Montezuma; and had not at- 
tacked because Montezuma, vacillating, superstitious, 
unstable as water, was unable to come to a definite 
resolution, for if there were any failure his head would 
be the first to fall. Alvarado had a direct precedent 
in Cortés’ massacre at Cholula; if the evidence of a 
plot was less strong here than there, the likelihood of 
an attack was much greater. Cortés said that Alvarado 
had blundered; but Cortés was angry with Alvarado 
because he had failed. A massacre that fails of its 
purpose is approved by nobody. I think that the fam- 
ous Englishmen in the Sepoy Rebellion of 1857, John 
Nicholson, for instance, would have acted as Alvarado 
did. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE AZTECS’ ATTACK 


On entering the city Cortés, as I have said, had 
had indications of the failure of Alvarado’s massacre, 
there was no welcome, the streets were deserted, the 
markets closed, some bridges up, barricades were 
seen; nevertheless, an army of a thousand men prom- 
ised security, all believed that peace would be def- 
initely restored and all spent the night rejoicing. 
Cortés, himself, however, was bitterly disappointed. 
He had not only expected peace, but welcome, friend- 
liness and congratulations; he had felt sure that he 
should be able to fulfil all his prodigal promises to 
Narvaez’ men, of gold, jewels, lands and servants; for 
he had boasted to them, glorifying himself, of the 
great veneration that he enjoyed, of how the Indians 
would turn out to receive him, how they would cele- 
brate his return and give him presents, how Monte- 
zuma obeyed his every wish; and now the inhabitants 
did not even provide a market where the Spaniards 
could buy food. 

The day after his arrival, the markets were still 
empty, there was no food to be bought. Two caciques 
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came from Montezuma, requesting him to go to see 
him. Cortés answered savagely: ‘‘D—n the dog, he 
does not even order food given us.’? A number of 
Spanish gentlemen spoke up, and reminded him of all 
that Montezuma had done for them, that but for him 
the garrison would have been murdered, and that he 
had given his own daughter to Cortés. But Cortés re- 
fused to put aside his anger: ‘‘Why should I be civil 
to a dog who was plotting with Narvaez, and now will 
not even give us food to eat?’’ He bade the caciques 
tell Montezuma to have the market opened, or he 
would repent it. The caciques understood the rude- 
ness with which they had been received; but, anyhow, 
matters had probably gone so far that courtesy or 
discourtesy was immaterial. They returned to Monte- 
zuma, but brought back word again that Montezuma 
said that it was impossible for him while in prison to 
furnish provisions, that if Cortés wished for a market 
he must set free one of the captive princes, somebody 
whose authority the natives would respect. That 
seemed reasonable; the choice lay between Monte- 
zuma, himself, Lord of Mexico, Cacamatzin, Lord of 
Texcoco, another cacique, Lord of Tacuba and Cuitla- 
huac, Lord of Iztapalapan, who was brother to Monte- 
zuma, for these were the principal chieftains. Cortés 
probably deemed it imprudent to release one of the 
lords of the three great cities of the Aztec confederacy, 
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with hospitality on his first coming to Mexico. There 
was a risk in letting any one of them out, but Cortés 
felt confidence in his army, and in his hostages, and 
perhaps another choice would have turned out equally 
ill. As it was, Cuitlahuac at once put himself at the 
head of the hostile natives and gave the much desired 
order to begin fighting. Within fifteen minutes after 
Cuitlahuac’s release a soldier came running in badly 
wounded. He had gone to Tacuba, to fetch Monte- 
zuma’s daughter and some other Indian women who 
belonged to Cortés, and on his way back he had been 
attacked and wounded, and if he had not left the 
women he would have been taken; he reported that 
Tacuba and the road thither were full of warriors and 
that already a bridge had been removed. 

Cortés at once sent Captain Diego de Ordas with 
four hundred soldiers to investigate this report. But 
before Ordas and his men had advanced out of the city 
street on to the causeway, the natives attacked them 
both on the ground and from the housetops. At the 
very first volleys of stones and arrows, Ordas himself 
was wounded in three places and eight men were 
killed; there was nothing for it but to retreat to 
the cantonment. There, too, fighting had already 
begun. Cortés says: ‘‘A great multitude fell upon us 
from all sides, such that neither roofs nor houses 
could be seen for the crowds, which came on with the 
most frightful shouts and yells that you can conceive 
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of. Their slings hurled so many stones into our forti- 
fication, that they seemed like rain from the sky, ar- 
rows and missiles fell so thick that the courtyards and 
the buildings were filled with them. Cannon, muskets 
and crossbows answered, and there was hand to hand 
fighting with sword and spear; Ordas with difficulty 
and after the loss of fourteen men, brought his com- 
mand back into the enclosure.’’ 

The city, as I have said, offered many advantages 
for this kind of warfare. The three great causeways, 
to the north, south and west, wide enough for eight or 
ten horses to ride abreast, were cut by wooden bridges, 
readily removed, leaving ditches or canals, eighteen 
feet across. A main canal running east and west di- 
vided the city in halves, and there were lesser water- 
ways everywhere; they made an aquatic labyrinth. If 
Cortés had had any anticipation of the seriousness of 
the attack, he would probably have marched out of the 
city at once, for his provisions were scarce and if the 
aqueduct were cut, fresh water could be got only with 
digging, and by a miracle at that. But he was confi- 
dent in his Spanish soldiers; besides, the collected 
booty was there, and Montezuma, and he did not at 
first think of evacuating the capital. 

The assailants, fortunately for the Spaniards, ap- 
pear to have had nothing like battering-rams, but the 
roofs of houses and the tops of teocallis furnished 
admirable places for bowmen and slingers, The Aztec 
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yells seem to have been bloodcurdling. The garrison 
made sallies, but the enemy fled across canals, pulling 
up bridges behind them, or into houses and so escaped. 
On one side of the Spanish quarters, the Indians set 
fire to the thatch on some of the buildings, and in 
putting out the fire it was necessary to pull down bits 
of the wall; at these breaches the natives rushed in but 
were driven back by cannon or musket fire. The naked 
assailants were killed in great numbers, but there were 
dozens ready to take the place of each man that fell. 
The fighting lasted long after dark; during the night 
the breaches in the walls had to be repaired, prepara- 
tions made for the morrow and more than eighty 
wounded men to be taken care of. 

Fighting went on the next day as fierce as before. 
Bernal Diaz says: ‘‘We fought very well, but they 
were so strong and had so many troops that followed 
one upon another, that even ten thousand Hectors and 
ten thousand Rolands, had they been there, would not 
have been able to rout them. . . . I declare I do not 
know how to describe their tenacity ; cannon, muskets, 
crossbows were of no avail, nor hand to hand fighting, 
not even if we killed forty or fifty at every charge, for 
they continued to fight in ranks as close and with equal 
energy as before. Sometimes, when we were gaining 
a little ground, or part of a street, they pretended to 
retreat, but it was merely a feint to lure us after them, 
in order to get us away from our fortifications to a 
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place where they could attack us with greater safety 
to themselves. And as to our sallies to burn their 
houses, as I have said, they have wooden bridges be- 
tween one house and another; these they removed so 
that we were confronted by deep water. The rocks and 
stones hurled from the roofs were beyond endurance. 
I do not know why I write so temperately, for three or 
four soldiers that were with us, and had served in 
Italy, swore to God that they had never seen such 
fighting, guerras tan bravosas, not even in battles be- 
tween Christians, against the artillery of the King of 
France or of the Grand Turk, nor had they ever seen 
such courage in closing up their ranks as the Indians 
showed.’’ 

Of this second day Tuesday, June twenty-sixth, 
Cortés writes: ‘‘I again made a sortie, captured some 
bridges and burned some houses, and killed many de- 
fenders, but they were so many that though we did a 
good deal of damage, we made little impression on 
their ranks. Our men had to fight steadily all day long, 
while they fought by relays and none needed to fight 
for more than a few hours. Some fifty or sixty Span- 
iards were wounded, although none of them died. I 
fought till nightfall and then drew back into the fort 
out of sheer fatigue.’? There was no profit in that 
kind of fighting, especially, as besides the wounded 
that Cortés admits, a dozen or fifteen of his men had 
been killed; if they continued to lose at the rate of 
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seventy to ninety casualties a day it would be impos- 
sible to hold out for a week. Some new method must 
be tried. Cortés contrived some wooden machines, a 
sort of portable penthouse, like medieval mantelets, or 
Cesar’s vineas, that would shelter twenty men when 
engaged in an attack upon a house or a barricade from 
projectiles thrown from roofs. 

All the following day, Wednesday, June twenty- 
seventh, the garrison remained within their quarters, 
busy with the mantelets and in repelling attacks. The 
Indians attempted to force an entrance at twenty dif- 
ferent places; and the Spaniards with sword and 
musket were hard put to keep them out. The Aztecs 
howled loudly that not one Spaniard should escape, 
their hearts would be sacrificed to the gods, their arms 
and legs would be eaten by men and the rest of their 
bodies thrown to the beasts and reptiles which they 
kept in a menagerie where, in view of this surfeit, 
these creatures had had no food for two days, and, as 
for the Tlascalans, they would be fattened in cages 
and sacrificed at successive festivals. Together with 
these threats, arrows and stones came in even greater 
showers than before. The danger of being over- 
whelmed was imminent and terrible. Cortés decided to 
treat for peace. Montezuma should go up on the roof, 
and say that fighting must cease and the Spaniards 
would evacuate the city. When messengers went to 
tell Montezuma this, he said, with all the signs of his 
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sorrow: ‘‘What more does Malinche want of me? 
Through him I have come to this pass; I want neither 
to live nor to listen to him’’; and it was reported that 
he also added that he did not wish to hear any more 
of Cortés’ lies and false promises. Then Father Ol- 
medo and Cristébal de Olid went to see him and spoke 
to him with great reverence and affection, and he said 
to them: ‘‘My people have raised up another lord in 
my place; I shall effect nothing toward stopping the 
fighting; they have made up their minds that none of 
you shall leave alive, and I believe that you will have 
to die.’? But he yielded to courteous persuasion, and 
went upon the roof, with a guard of Spaniards, and 
addressed his people. The Aztec caciques bade the 
warriors not to shoot. Every one stopped to listen; 
and Montezuma, with very affectionate words, told 
them not to continue the war and that the Spaniards 
would leave the city. ‘‘Be grateful,’’ he said, ‘‘for the 
good I have done you. I am told that you have chosen 
another lord, because I am a prisoner and love the 
Christians, but I can not believe that you will forsake 
your true lord. I am not a prisoner; I live where I do 
of my own accord, in order the better to entertain my 
guests. Lay down your arms. For every man you kill 
you lose two thousand. They offer peace.’’ 

Then several of the chiefs stepped forward where 
they could be heard more readily and said: ‘Great 
Lord, your misfortune and wrongs and those of your 
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children and of your relations grieve us greatly; you 
must know that we have raised up one of your kins- 
men, Cuitlahuac, the Lord of Iztapalapan, to be our 
lord in your stead. The war must go on, we have 
vowed to the gods not to forbear until the white men 
are all dead. Nevertheless, we pray to Huitzilopochtli 
and to Tezcatlipoca every day to guard you and save 
you from the white men; and if the end come that we 
desire we shall hold you as our lord in greater esteem 
than before. Please forgive us.’’ But some truculent 
chief shouted out: ‘‘What does that rascal Montezuma 
say, the Spanish slut? Like a cowardly woman he 
gave himself up, and telling us to keep quiet, has 
brought us to this pretty pass. We will not obey him, 
He is not our lord but a cheap jack and we will get 
even with him.’’ At that a volley of stones was hurled 
across at Montezuma, and, as the Spanish guards had 
lowered their shields during the parley, several hit 
Montezuma, one on the head, others on the body. He 
was carried back to his room, but refused to allow his 
wounds to be dressed. Cortés then essayed what his 
presence and eloquence could do. He says: ‘‘I be- 
sought them not to fight any more, there was no reason 
for it, they must see the benefits that I had conferred 
upon them, and how well I had dealt with them. . . 
and that they must not think that I begged for peace 
for fear of them, but out of regret for the harm I had 
done them and should still have to do to them, and for 
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the destruction of their beautiful city.’’ Such a speech 
from Cortés shows how imminent he considered the 
danger. The Indians, on their part, apparently, talked 
peace only in the hope of enticing the Spaniards into 
the narrow streets. 

The complete failure of the plan to use Montezuma 
as a door of escape made further military operations 
necessary. On Thursday the twenty-eighth the garri- 
son sallied forth with the mantelets, taking four pieces 
of artillery, and more than three thousand Tlascalan 
auxiliaries. The objects of attack were the bridges, 
and houses nearby that offered advantageous places 
for archers and slingers to shoot into the Spanish 
quarters. As I understand it, the bridges were close 
to terraces, and before the Spaniards could take pos- 
session of a bridge, or even cross it safely, it was 
necessary to capture the terraces that commanded it. 
Progress was exceedingly difficult, barricades had 
been raised, rocks and stones were showered down, 
long lances lunged, and the Indians, when pressed 
hand to hand, jumped into a canal and escaped. Be- 
tween every two houses, or nearly so, was a bridge, 
and that down, soldiers had to swim or ford, and with 
missiles raining on their heads, it was most danger- 
ous; houses, if set fire to, burned very slowly, and, 
being separated by water, one did not catch fire from 
another. The great stones that the Aztecs toppled 
down on the mantelets smashed them in, and though 
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the Spaniards fought stoutly, they had to own them- 
selves baffled, and by noon retreated into their fortifi- 
cations. Encouraged by this retreat, the natives 
swarmed after them, poured into the sacred enclosure, 
the Tecpan, where, as I understand, Narvaez’ men had 
been lodged, and took possession of the great temple 
of Huitzilopochtli and laid in stores of food. 

From the top of this temple their archers and 
slingers must have been able to command the patios, 
the exits and entrances in the Spanish quarters. It 
was a matter of the first importance to dislodge them. 
The garrison attempted to do so. Fighting within the 
enclosure was desperate. The Spaniards were in great 
difficulties, the horses slipped on the smooth stone pav- 
ing, muskets and crossbows produced little or no 
effect. Cortés ordered assault after assault. Two or 
three times the Spaniards rushed up the steps of the 
teocalli, only to be driven back; the defenders occupied 
an almost impregnable position, and during the as- 
sault other Indians shot at the assailants from build- 
ings roundabout, while others still prevented the 
arrival of reinforcements by onslaughts on the canton- 
ment from all sides. But the strategic importance of 
the great teocalli made its capture imperative. Cortés, 
although his left hand had been maimed by a wound 
received in Monday’s battle, led the next assault him- 
self. He fought his way without difficulty to the base, 
and stationed a cordon of men around it, to secure the 
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rear of the soldiers that mounted the steps. There was 
a fierce hand to hand struggle; the Aztecs defended 
every step of the way, and slingers and archers shot 
stones and arrows from the recesses in the building, 
from the top, from stairs, from parapets. Diaz says, 
‘‘Cortés bore himself right manfully, as he always 
did.’’ And the Tlascalans were a very great help. 
Stairs, terraces and top were finally carried, but then 
there was more hard fighting round the sanctu- 
aries. At last all the defenders, five hundred accord- 
ing to Cortés, four thousand according to Diaz, were 
hacked to death or hurled over the edge; not one es- 
eaped. The fight had lasted more than three hours. 
Cortés ascribed the victory to the help of Our Lady, 
whose image had been put there by the Spaniards but 
taken away by the Indians. The heathen sanctuaries 
on top of the pyramid were set on fire. 

Cheered by this victory Cortés repaired once more 
to the roof of the palace that constituted their head- 
quarters and demanded a parley. He pointed out to 
the Aztec chiefs the destruction to men and buildings, 
and that he should continue until nothing was left, and 
that that would be a great pity; but they answered that 
they would drive the Spaniards out or die, and that, 
though they should lose twenty-five thousand mén for 
every Spaniard killed, they would triumph in the end; 
they said that the causeways were broken down, and 
that the garrison had no boats, no food, no fresh water. 
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The parley came to nothing. Cortés had merely made 
a confession of weakness. He still hoped, however, to 
impress the Aztecs with a feeling that the Spaniards 
were invincible, and that same night sallied forth 
again, took the enemy by surprise, eaptured a street 
and burned three hundred houses, some of which had 
overlooked the fort and had been of great service to 
them. And while he was so engaged those within the 
fort buried the dead, tended the wounded, mended 
breaches in the walls and prepared for the morrow. 
The outlook, however, was black, and bitter were the 
maledictions that Narvaez’ followers cast upon Cortés, 
cursing him, the country, Diego Velasquez and all con- 
cerned in bringing them to Mexico. 

With the failure of the negotiations Cortés had no 
choice, he must evacuate the town. The garrison was 
dwindling, scores had been killed, many more wounded, 
rations had been cut to the minimum, the white men 
getting a handful of maize, the Tlascalans a small flap- 
jack, and a soothsayer, named Botello, had been telling 
the soldiers that from his divinations and consulta- 
tion of the stars the army must leave at once or all 
would perish. Acting upon these reasons, the next 
day, Friday, June twenty-ninth, Cortés directed a 
sortie along the avenue and causeway leading to Ta- 
cuba, to prepare the way for evacuation. The distance 
from the Spanish fort (the palace and compound) to 
the edge of the lagoon was about a mile and a quarter ; 
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on one side of the avenue, at least for half the way, 
was a canal, and on the other side there were houses, 
teocallis and terraces. The avenue and causeway were 
cut at eight places by cross-canals, and at each of these 
canals the bridges had been removed, and the cuttings 
were protected by adobe barricades that the Aztecs 
had hastily thrown up, and other barricades had been 
erected wherever there would otherwise have been free 
room for the horses to charge. The sortie, however, 
was successful, in spite of stout resistance and a good 
many casualties; the Spaniards burned houses, tem- 
ples and terraces along the Tacuba road as far as the 
lagoon, they captured the four bridges or bridge 
spaces in the city and filled in the canals at these cross- 
ings with the materials of demolished houses, stone, 
wood, adobe and earth. It was a long day’s work, and 
in order not to lose the benefit of it, Cortés stationed 
detachments at each bridge. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE DREADFUL NIGHT 


On Saturpay the thirtieth fighting began again 
with daylight. The Spaniards were well aware that 
their lives depended upon success; they captured the 
remaining bridges and filled in the intersecting canals, 
so that horsemen were able to ride all the way to the 
mainland at Tacuba. The Indians, beaten in the open 
by force, resorted to a ruse. Cortés, while directing 
the work of filling in the causeway, received word that 
the Indian chiefs in the city would like to renew 
negotiations for peace; he rode back at once to his 
headquarters, and there, from their respective roofs, 
I presume, he and the chiefs held a conference. They 
said that if Cortés would promise not to punish them 
for what they had done, they would raise the siege, 
repair the causeways and the bridges and return to 
his Majesty’s allegiance. Cortés promised, and they 
said that messengers should at once go to all their cap- 
tains and tell them to refrain from all acts of hostility. 
Cortés breathed freely, what men desire greatly they 
readily believe; he went into the house and sat down 
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to dinner, but speedily learned that the Aztecs could 
play at the game of deceit, if not so well, at least as 
persistently, as he. 

He was just about to begin to eat, when soldiers 
ran in to report that the Indians had attacked the 
guard at one of the bridges, regained it and killed sev- 
eral Spaniards. He sprang into his saddle, and, fol- 
lowed by a few more horsemen, dashed down the 
avenue; the Aztecs never stood against galloping 
horses, they scattered as the riders came, and Cortés 
rode all the way to the mainland. The foot soldiers 
had been too tired, what with wounds, fighting, digging 
and filling in, to follow him, and when he turned round 
at the mainland with his handful of horse and came 
back to the bridges, he found that his men had been 
driven off a second time, the bridges again down, the 
water-courses cut out deeper than before, and Aztecs 
swarming everywhere, in the causeway and in canoes, 
yelling and slinging. Return seemed impossible, and 
a report that he was killed spread through the city. 
He managed to go by, but at the last bridge in the 
causeway before entering the city itself, his risk was 
very great; here he found several horsemen flounder- 
ing in the water and one horse loose. He could not cross 
as it was, but whirled about, charged his pursuers, till 
the other cavaliers had had time to clamber out of the 
water on the city side, then turned again, and riding 
at high speed jumped six feet of water, and reached 
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the city with nothing worse than some slight body 
wounds. This is the occasion I think that the contem- 
porary Oviedo, soldier and historian, compares him to 
Horatius-Cocles. 

It was obvious that the evacuation must take place 
that night and that there was no time to lose. During 
the twenty minutes that it took Cortés to ride the two 
miles of the causeway and back, the natives had had 
time to render the road virtually impassable for an 
army. He ordered the carpenters to make a portable 
bridge, so large that it could cross the widest canal. It 
is easy to see that one bridge could be of but very 
slight use; perhaps it was impossible to build more 
than one; there may not have been timber, there may 
not have been time, to construct more, or, as it took 
forty men to carry one, Cortés may have thought that 
a line of portable bridges would expose the carriers 
too greatly to stones and arrows. Bernal Diaz says 
that four hundred Tlascalan Indians as porters, and 
one hundred and fifty soldiers as guards, were told 
off to carry the bridge. One bridge might serve on a 
parade, but at night with savages swarming about, it 
was hardly conceivable that the porters could march 
at the head of the army, plant the bridge in place, 
wait while one thousand men crossed, then pick up 
the bridge, pass between two long lines of five hundred 
men each, and lay it again across the next canal, and 
so on, eight times perhaps, The plan was not feasible. 
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But Cortés had other matters of grave importance 
to attend to, and first the booty, an immense mass of 
gold, silver, jewels, cloths and ornaments wrought of 
feathers, for in addition to all that Montezuma had 
bestowed upon them, and all that they had begged or 
stolen on the way, they had discovered in the palace 
where they lodged a sealed chamber containing the 
treasure of Montezuma’s father, the emperor Ax- 
ayacatl. This great treasure was formally divided. 
The King’s fifth was set apart, then the fifth due to 
Cortés, according to the agreement made when he 
founded the colony of Villa Rica, and after that fol- 
lowed a general division of the rest. As there was 
great dispute afterward concerning the title to such 
part of this treasure as was saved, I will quote what 
Cortés reported to the King: ‘‘I collected in a room all 
the gold and jewels belonging to your Majesty that 
could be carried, and I delivered it in parcels to the 
officials of your Highness, whom I had designated in 
your name, requiring the alcaldes, the municipal 
officers and all the people there, to help me take it 
away. I gave one of my mares for this purpose, on 
which they loaded all she could carry; and I assigned 
certain men, not only from my particular servants but 
also from others, to accompany the gold and thé mare. 
Then the alcaldes, the municipal officers and I distrib- 
uted the remainder among the Spaniards to carry 
away.’’ It is noticeable that he omits to make special 
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mention of his own fifth. Bernal Diaz says that Cor- 
tés also gave seven wounded and lame horses, besides 
the mare, to carry the King’s share, and that eighty 
Tlascalan porters also were loaded with all that they 
could carry, and that, in the presence of notaries, Cor- 
tés said: ‘‘Please bear witness that I can do nothing 
more about this gold. We have over seven hundred 
thousand pesos in gold, and as it can not be placed in 
safety, I give it up to anybody who cares to take it, 
otherwise the Mexican dogs will get it.’’ There was 
a general grab for the treasure so handed over. Cor- 
tés’ veterans, prudent from experience, Diaz for in- 
stance, contented themselves with a few precious 
stones or little trinkets, but the greedy partisans of 
Narvaez took all that they could stuff into their pock- 
ets and pouches. 

That same day Montezuma died. Cortés reported 
that he died in consequence of the wound upon his 
head inflicted by the stones flung by the Indians, that 
on hearing of the death he bade two Indian prisoners 
earry the body away to Montezuma’s own people, and 
that he did not know what was done with it. Bernal 
Diaz, the only other witness present, confirms this ac- 
count. I see no reason to doubt this version of Monte- 
zuma’s death. A story current among the Indians states 
that he was stabbed to death by the Spaniards; but 
passion, prejudice, and indifference to veracity for its 


own sake, were quite sufficient, without further color 
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of circumstance, to improvise this accusation. If 
Montezuma had been murdered, it seems likely that 
there would have been a denunciation of the murder 
in the residencia, that is, the judicial investigation of 
Cortés’ conduct, at which his enemies produced what- 
ever accusations they could lay hands on, but none was 
made. The Indian story also says that the other prin- 
cipal caciques, including Cacamatzin, were murdered 
in the palace before the Spaniards left, but both Cor- 
tés and Bernal Diaz state that they perished in the 
disaster at the bridges. Bernardino Vasquez says 
that Alvarado had murdered them. As it was quite 
possible that these caciques might prove valuable as 
hostages, and were easy to kill on a moment’s notice, 
I also accept the Spanish version here. The haste, 
confusion and terror of such a night might well give 
rise to a hundred legends; the truth is lost beyond re- 
covery. 

Toward midnight Cortés gave the order to start 
and led his little army out of the cantonment as noise- 
lessly as possible. Gonzalo de Sandoval, Francisco de 
Saucedo, ‘‘the Swell,’’ Francisco de Lujo and Diego 
de Ordas officered the vanguard; then came the band 
of Tlascalan porters carrying the portable bridge; 
Alonzo de Avila and Cristébal de Olid commarided the 
next detachment; following, interspersed with squads 
of Spanish footmen, came troop upon troop of 
Tlascalan auxiliaries, with the artillery, prisoners, 
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women, baggage, lame pack-horses, and so forth; the 
rear guard was under the command of Pedro de 
Alvarado and Juan Velasquez. In all there must have 
been twelve hundred Spaniards and several thousand 
Indian auxiliaries. The night was cloudy, and it 
rained a little. At the outset everything was propi- 
tious; the canals or ditches that crossed the Tacuba 
Avenue near the center of the city had been filled in, 
and Cortés reached the first open canal, at a spot now 
known as the Puente de Mariscalco, without molesta- 
tion. The gang of Tlascalans put the portable bridge 
across the opening. The noise of this operation 
aroused the Aztec sentinels. Cries, yells, trumpets, 
drums resounded on every side; streets, alleys, house- 
tops, canals and the neighboring lagoon were crowded 
with angry Indians. Stones, arrows, javelins fell 
thick upon the stretched out column. 

The brunt of the attack fell on those waiting to 
cross the bridge; the Aztecs saw their advantage and 
charged in crowds. From this time on the confusion 
was terrible. Most of the soldiers made their way 
across the bridge, and pushed on toward the second 
canal, some two thousand yards away, at Tolteacalli, 
near the present Church of San Hipolito. According 
to one story a hundred Spaniards were cut off from 
the main army at this point, and beat a retreat to 
their old quarters; if so, they must have been captured 
and subjected to the hideous fate of living sacrifice. 
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At any rate the portable bridge had to be abandoned ; 
fixed to its foundation with horrible stability by the 
trampling multitude, it was impossible to raise it; 
no rearguard, fighting in the dark, however valiant, 
could hold hordes of savages at bay while frightened 
porters were dislodging it with crowbars. Those who 
had crossed hurried on, there was nothing else to do, 
the causeway was narrow, the crowd numbered thou- 
sands, the only possible safety lay in a rapid advance. 
But at the second canal the scene was still more hid- 
eous. Those who had first arrived, with time to choose 
their footing, had swum or forded, and crossed wet 
but unharmed. But as soon as the frightened troops 
behind came running up, all order was lost. Those 
nearest were shoved into the canal and piled thick, 
while the next comers, in their turn pushed by the 
multitude behind, mad with terror, trampled down 
the dead bodies, stumbling and filling in gaps them- 
selves, until the cutting was filled up. The horror of 
it all still rang in Diaz’ ears forty years later. Horse 
and rider, Spanish infantry, Tlascalan auxiliaries, 
Narvaez’ men weighed down by their golden burdens, 
porters with the King’s fifth bound to their backs, 
prisoners, baggage, boxes, guns, pack animals, all 
struggling, pushing, shoving, were swept on into the 
fatal gap; and from every housetop, from canoes that 
crowded up, came showers of stones and arrows. 


Those who managed to scramble over the mass of 
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corpses on to the causeway beyond were met by bands 
of wild creatures with long lances, who dashed at them 
furiously, yelling and screaming. But the worst dan- 
ger threatened those on the edges of the causeway, 
for the Aztecs wanted sacrifices for their triumphant 
gods, and savages would leap out of the water, seize 
the Spaniards and try to drag them into their canoes. 
The cries were heart-rending, ‘‘Help! Help! Holy Vir- 
gin! Santiago!’’, and the carnage was terrible. Hun- 
dreds of Spaniards, thousands of Tlascalans, the pris- 
oners, Juan Velasquez, Francisco de Saucedo, and 
other gallant gentlemen, Botello the Soothsayer, all 
perished here. 

In the meantime Cortés had pushed on with a de- 
tachment of the vanguard, he wished to secure the 
head of the causeway, as well as to leave the road un- 
obstructed for those behind; they found the bridges 
gone, but not being attacked, they had crossed without 
much difficulty. He stationed the men he had brought 
with him at the causeway head, and rode back with his 
officers to see how he could help. The Aztecs, as usual, 
at the approach of galloping horses jumped into the 
water, and as soon as the horses went past, climbed up 
again. Cortés reached the canal at Toltecaacalapan, 
next to that of the fatal catastrophe, but it would have 
been worse than madness to try to go nearer the city; 
all that he could hope to do was to impose some dis- 
cipline on the survivors who should reach the main- 
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land. Other officers including Alvarado joined him on 
the causeway. Alvarado’s horse had been killed, but 
he succeeded in making his way to the third canal on 
foot, (that at Toltecaacalapan) and managed to cross 
on a single beam, and then climbed up on the croup of 
a friend’s horse. He was afterward accused of aban- 
doning the rearguard; and tradition, apparently lay- 
ing hold of some taunt upon the agility of his escape, 
asserted that, leaning upon his lance as a vaulting 
pole, he had cleared the canal at a bound. The spot is 
still called ‘‘Alvarado’s Leap.’’? Perhaps it would 
have been more glorious, if Alvarado had stayed and 
perished with his men, but it is certain that he could 
have accomplished nothing; probably the surging 
crowd pushed him irresistibly to the brink of the canal 
and forced him to plunge in. In his own defense he 
said: 

“‘T am not open to this accusation. Consider the 
juncture, how we were issuing from such a fight, so 
full of dangers, with such a multitude of enemies as 
there were on the streets and on the housetops, and 
the night dark. As I was leaving the city with the 
rearguard, my men forsook me; they left, and in the 
flight and darkness it was impossible to captain them. 
That was why the enemy killed them, in the same way 
that they gave me an ugly wound and killed my horse. 
But I did all that I could to captain them; I performed 
the duty incumbent upon a good officer and a gentle- 
man, encouraging them and bidding them fight, until 
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they left me alone with my wounds and my dead horse. 
That being my condition, I crossed the ditch in ques- 
tion (on a single beam that remained). And that can 
not be-judged a wrong, for my escape was a miracle; 
and I could not have escaped if it had not been for 
Crist6bal Martin de Ganboa, a horseman, who was on 
the farther side, and took me on his croup, and got 
me clear. The responsibility belongs rather with the 
soldiers who abandoned me, than with me, for I was 
the very last.’’ 

Cortés needed no explanation in order to see that 
those caught between the canals were lost; all that 
could be done was to try to save those that had been 
able to reach the mainland. He rode back and 
gathered the remnant of his army together. The 
figures are doubtful, for Cortés wilfully misstates them 
and the other authorities differ; I should suppose that 
more than half the Spaniards, seven or eight hundred, 
and nine-tenths of the Tlascalan auxiliaries perished, 
and, according to Diaz, out of ninety-six horses only 
twenty-four survived. Of the living, both men and 
horses, almost all were wounded. Cortés marched 
them from the shore of the lagoon to the city of Ta- 
cuba; fearful, however, of being again involved in 
street fighting, he did not let them stay there, but con- 
tinued on, harassed by the enemy, to a temple on top 
of a little hill. In the enclosure of the teocalli the 
poor exhausted suffering fugitives found rest. So 
ended el noche triste, the Dreadful Night, 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE MARCH TO TLASCALA 


THE LITTLE army spent the day in the Indian sanc- 
tuary; a church, Nuestra Senora de los Remedios, Our 
Lady of Succor, now marks the spot. Here, without 
food, they bound their wounds with strips of cotton, 
rested, and bitterly bemoaned the loss of many gallant 
comrades. Besides Juan Velasquez, and Francisco 
de Saucedo, ‘‘the Swell,’? whom I have mentioned, 
Francisco de Morla, and Lares, an accomplished rider, 
and many many more of Cortés’ original band were 
lost, and a far greater number of Narvaez’ followers, 
punished for their covetousness. They had no cannon, 
no muskets, no powder, and but few crossbows. ‘‘God 
only knows,’’ Cortés says, ‘‘the troubles and fatigues 
we sustained, of the twenty-four horses left not one 
could run, not a rider could lift up his arms, and there 
was not a single foot soldier without his wound.’’ 
Their only hope of safety lay in the friendship of the 
Tlascala tribe, and no one could tell how the Tlasca- 
lans would greet them. How would they receive a 
fugitive remnant of beaten troops—the magical pres- 
tige of the white man gone—bringing with them the 
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news that thousands of their young warriors, the 
flower of their nation, had been killed? 

It would be hard to imagine a more discouraging 
predicament. Cortés, with his own boastings of how 
the Mexicans would welcome him as a beloved master 
still ringing in his ears, faced the music. That very 
night, having lighted fires in order to deceive the Mex- 
ican scouts, he marched out from the sheltering teocalli 
and took a northward course, in order to get away 
from the Mexican towns by the lake. He sought, 
though at first apparently without much success, a 
wilder, less populated country, where the natives, 
though subject to the Aztecs, would be likely to do 
nothing worse than keep out of his way. Progress 
was slow, the Tlascalan guide knew the road indiffer- 
ently well, and the wounded delayed them; those that 
could not walk rode behind the riders on the horses’ 
croups, others held on to stirrups or a horse’s tail, 
others hobbled with crutches or sticks, one soldier 
carried a comrade on his back. They were not able to 
cover more than four or five miles a day. The Aztecs 
pursued them and for some days there was constant 
fighting; in a skirmish Cortés received a severe blow 
on the head that gave him great pain. There was no 
food except cherries, some other wild fruits and glean- 
ings in the fields of maize; a horse killed in a fight was 
promptly eaten. ‘‘God knows,’’ Cortés says, ‘‘what 
grief its death caused us, for under God we have no 
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hope of safety but in our horses, xx, however, its flesh 
comforted us.’? Nothing was left of it, not the hide. 

During six days of marching they fetched a com- 
pass in an easterly direction, and crossed a range of 
hills that brought them to the edge of a valley, not 
very far from the Tlascalan border. This was the 
Valley of Otumba. Here the scouts came riding back 
to say that a vast army of Mexicans lay across their 
road awaiting them. There was no course possible 
but to attack. The sick and wounded were put in the 
middle of a hollow square, with the horsemen on the 
flanks. The old orders were repeated: the horsemen 
should charge in squads of five at a hand gallop, with 
lances leveled at the face, the foot soldiers should 
thrust at the body, and all should single out chiefs, but 
they must not break the formation, for if the Indians 
should get in among them there would be no hope. 
They commended themselves to God and to Our Lady, 
and advanced crying, ‘‘Santiago!’’. The Indians, who 
seemed innumerable, completely surrounded them, 
and attacked on every side; Diaz says, ‘‘The dogs 
fought with fury.’? The little squads of horse charged 
to and fro, cutting swathes, Cortés, Cristébal de Olid, 
Gonzalo Dominguez, Juan de Salamanca, performed 
prodigies of valor, and shouted words of cheer. ‘‘The 
valiant and spirited Sandoval’’ cried out: ‘‘Now gen- 
tlemen, this is our day of victory! Trust in God, and 


we shall come out alive for some worthy purpose.’ 
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Every man was on his mettle; ‘‘Christ and the Virgin 
encouraged them and Santiago certainly aided them’’; 
otherwise, how could four hundred Spaniards with a 
small troop of Indian auxiliaries have held their own 
against countless numbers of fresh men, in hand to 
hand combat? Nevertheless, the Spanish square be- 
gan to waver; the men were exhausted; a rout seemed 
near. Cortés then conceived a happy thought, in- 
spired he believed, as he reflected afterward on the 
fearful odds, by the Holy Ghost. He perceived the 
great battle signal, that did the Aztecs the service of 
an oriflamme, and beside it the enemy’s commander- 
in-chief in his litter (or medicine man as some mod- 
ern writers think), and, supported by his little squad 
of horse, he dashed for it at full speed. I quote what 
Diaz says: ‘‘I wish to tell about Cortés, Cristébal de 
Olid, Gonzalo de Sandoval, Gonzalo Dominguez, and 
Juan de Salamanca who though badly wounded rode 
on one side and the other breaking through the Indian 
ranks. It pleased God that Cortés, and the officers I 
have named that were with him, reached the spot 
where the Captain-General of the Mexicans was 
marching with his banner displayed, in rich golden 
armor, and with great gold and silver plumes. When 
Cortés saw him with many other Mexican chiefs all 
wearing great plumes, he said to Sandoval, Olid and 
the others, ‘‘Come on, gentlemen, at them, and do them 


up!’’ so, commending themselves to God, Cortés, Olid, 
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Sandoval, Alonzo de Avila, and two others, charged, 
and Cortés hurtled the Mexican Captain so rudely that 
he dropped the banner, and the other cavaliers 
smashed through his Indian escort, and Juan de Sala- 
manca drove his spear into the Captain, and stripping 
off his plume handed it to Cortés, for, as he had 
knocked down the banner, it belonged of right to 
him . . . and it pleased God that when their Cap- 
tain was dead, the Indians fought feebly, and our 
horsemen rode at them, and we forgot hunger and 
thirst, and felt as if we had never experienced an evil 
or a hardship, and we rushed on to victory, killing and 
wounding. Our Tlascalan auxiliaries fought like lions 
and did wonders. When the horsemen came back from 
their pursuit, we gave many thanks to God for our 
escape from such a multitude, for so many warriors 
had never been seen together in any battle fought in 
America. There were the picked men of Mexico, of 
Texcoco, and all the Aztec cities around the lake, of 
Otumba and of the neighborhood, and all came in the 
belief that this time not a trace of us would be left.’’ 
This battle, fought on July seventh, might well 
have seemed a miracle, even to soldiers less conscious 
of deserving divine interposition in their favor. They 
had frustrated the last great attempt of the Mexicans 
to overwhelm them, they had restored their own self- 
confidence, and they felt that the chances of a friendly 
reception from the Tlascalans were enormously im- 
proved. Immeasurably relieved and cheered, the 
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army, eating gourds on the way, proceeded to a small 
pueblo where they passed the night within the teocalli 
enclosure. The men were counted, and, according to 
Diaz, numbered four hundred and forty, including 
twelve crossbowmen and seven musketeers, and twenty 
horses. Cortés took advantage of this restoration of 
prestige to make a speech: ‘‘Christ,’’ he said, ‘‘had 
spared their lives, and for this they must always be 
grateful,’’ but the point of his remarks was a warning, 
‘‘We are reduced,’’ he continued, ‘‘to the numbers we 
had when we first came to Mexico, and we must be 
circumspect, we must be very careful not to take any- 
thing from the Tlascalans, or cause them any annoy- 
ance; I expect to find them true and loyal, but if not, 
our hearts are stout, our arms strong, and we will go 
prepared.’ 

It is evident from his speech that he was 
apprehensive lest the Tlascalans should turn about, 
and make common cause with the Aztecs. But the sol- 
diers, at least those that had served in the original 
expedition, were more confident; from the spot where 
they were encamped they could see the hills over 
against Tlascala and they were as delighted as if they 
could see their own homes. 

The next day they crossed the boundary line that 
divided the land of the Aztecs from that of the Tlas- 
calans, and in ‘‘welcome tranquillity’? they stopped 
to rest, washed in a spring by the way and ate 
their dinner. At the first pueblo they seem to have 
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been received a little coldly, and got nothing without 
paying. But the day after their arrival, to what must 
have been Cortés’ poignant relief, the chiefs of 
Tlascala their old friends, Maxixcatzin, old Xicotenga, 
Chichemecatl and Tapaneca came to welcome them. 
They embraced Cortés, the officers and others whom 
they knew best; several were weeping. They said: 
‘‘Oh! Malinche, Malinche! How we grieve for your 
misfortunes and for your brothers and for those of 
our own people that have been killed with yours. How 
often we told you not to trust the Mexicans, for one 
day or another they would surely attack you, but you 
would not believe us. Now it is done, and all that re- 
mains, at present is to minister to your wants; rest, 
for you are at home, and we shall soon find you quar- 
ters in our city. Do not think, Malinche, that you 
have done little to escape with your lives from that 
impregnable city and its bridges; and I tell you, that 
if we formerly looked upon you as very brave, we now 
think you much more so. Many women in our land 
will bewail the death of their sons, husbands, brothers 
and kinsmen; do not grieve at that. You owe your 
Gods much, who delivered you out of the hands of the 
multitude of warriors that were waiting for you at 
Otumba. I had known for four days that they were 
there, and I wanted to go to look for you with thirty 
thousand of our own warriors, and runners were out 
collecting them, but they were not yet assembled.”’ 
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The Spaniards accepted the proffered hospitality, 
and going to Tlascala, abode there for three weeks, 
resting and curing their wounds. It is here that Cor- 
tés rises to the full height of his audacious greatness, 
and justifies the comment of the historian Gémara that 
he was ‘‘insatiable of glory and of rule.”? He made 
up his mind not to retreat to Villa Rica de Vera Cruz 
but to face about and conquer the City of Mexico. ‘‘I 
was determined,’’ he says, ‘‘to return against the 
enemy from all possible points, and to take the offen- 
sive against them in every way I could.’’ It sounds 
like the plan of a madman. He had but four hundred 
odd soldiers, and almost every man wounded; he had 
no artillery, no guns, no powder, and but twenty 
horses; he had wounds on the head and two fingers 
maimed; and the prestige of invincibility, the legend 
that white men were superhuman, were gone. Before 
the Dreadful Night, there had been a sort of Paw 
Hispanica, and Spaniards traveled safe from pueblo 
to pueblo, but he now learned that one convoy of forty- 
five Spaniards taking property from Tlascala to Mex- 
ico had been murdered, and also another of twelve, on 
its way to a town to the southward, Tepeaca. Most 
of the soldiers had had their bellyful of fighting; 
especially the unfortunate adventurers who had come 
with Narvaez and had marched to Mexico, chewing 
the cud of golden dreams. These cursed Cortés and 
his conquests, and sighed for their houses in Cuba, 
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their gold mines, their Indians, security and ease; they 
were on the brink of mutiny; and demanded leave to 
go back to Villa Rica. 

According to Gémara, who probably had the story 
from his own lips, this is what Cortés said: ‘‘Gentle- 
men, I would do what you ask of me if it were befitting 
with your honor; for there is not one among you— 
how much more all together—for whom I would not 
lay down my property and my life if need were, for, 
unless I prove ungrateful, things that I shall never 
forget would constrain me to do so. And do not think 
from my refusal to do what you beg so strenuously, 
that I either belittle your honor or hold it cheap, since 
it is certain that by my doing the contrary I magnify 
honor and add to its good repute. For, if you go 
from here, there will be an end of honor, but if you 
stay, you not only will safeguard it but add to it. 
What nation of all that rose supreme in the world 
was never once defeated? What captain—I speak of 
those of high renown—went home because he lost a 
battle, or because he was driven out of a town? Of a 
surety, never a one; for had that captain not per- 
severed, he would not have triumphed. He that goes 
back, seems to run away, and everybody hounds him; 
but he that faces his enemy shows his valor and every- 
body holds him in respect or fear. 

“If we depart from here, these our friends will 
deem us cowards and despise our friendship; and our 
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enemies will think us afraid; and there will be a cheap- 
ening of our reputation. What man is there here, who 
would not resent the insult if he were told that he ran 
away? -And the more we are, the greater our shame. 
I have wondered at the greatness of your uneonquer- 
able spirit in fight, for you were wont to be greedy of 
battle before you were engaged, and in high feather 
when you were. And now in face of a just and praise- 
worthy war, you balk and show timidity, such behavior 
is alien to our Spanish way and most unlike you. 
Never yet, in this New World, have Spanish men 
turned back for fear, nor for hunger, nor for wounds. 
Do you wish it said, ‘Cortés and his men, though in 
safety, well supplied and far from danger, went 
home?’ God forbid! 

“‘The fate of war oft lies in reputation. What 
then could be wiser than to remain here, in Tlascala, 
not giving a fig for your enemies, even proclaiming 
war on them, and they dare not come to trouble us? 
Here in Tlascala we are secure and better off for 
medicines and necessaries than where you were born. 
When we first came we were fewer and had no friends; 
but as you well know, it is not numbers in battle that 
count, but courage. It is not the many, but the valiant 
that win. I shall get horses from Santo Domingo, we 
shall soon have artillery and weapons from Villa Rica. 
Do not be alarmed about food; victors always have 
plenty.”’ 
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In short he made a good speech, worthy of Mark 
Antony; his veterans must have cheered, and the Nar- 
vaez recalcitrants either yielded to persuasion or 
dared not disobey. And Fortune once again began to 
smile upon him, for, as he was fond of saying, she 
favors the brave. In the first place Tlascala remained 
solidly loyal, in spite of solicitations from Mexico. 
The new Emperor, Cuitlahuac, who had been elected 
in Montezuma’s stead, sent ambassadors to urge the 
chiefs of Tlascala to make common cause with him 
and drive the alien enemy out of the country. Xico- 
tenga the younger, who had always distrusted and dis- 
liked the white men, took this side with zeal and went 
about persuading whom he could. The Indians, he 
urged, however they quarreled among themselves, had 
a common origin, a similar language, similar customs 
and usages, they worshiped the same gods, their inter- 
ests, as opposed to the invaders, were the same, let 
them at this crisis all be brothers. Some agreed with 
him, but Maxixcatzin, who believed that the Spaniards 
- were the people from the land of the rising sun pre- 
destined to rule over all the Indians, old Xicotenga 
and Chichemecatl, were violently opposed to Cuitla- 
huac’s proposals, and they pointed to the fact that 
Tlascala had never been so prosperous as it had 
become after the arrival of the Spaniards, they now 
had salt, cotton, gold and riches that they never had 
had before. The dispute in the council waxed so hot 
that the members came to violence, the older chiefs 
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seized young Xicotenga, threw him down some steps, 
and if it had not been for his father they would have 
killed him; his supporters were put in prison, and the 
Mexican envoys slunk away. The Tlascalans then, 
acting perhaps more from hatred of Mexico than from 
love of the Spaniards, made a treaty by which they 
were to give aid, and in return Cortés was to give them 
the city of Cholula, certain other pueblos and various 
privileges; their steadfast loyalty was the main factor 
in Cortés’ subsequent triumphs. 

The second good fortune was the news that Villa 
Rica was safe and the natives there quiet and obedient. 
Besides this, most unexpected and welcome reinforce- 
ments came in; the first in the following manner. A 
little ship sent by Don Diego Velasquez to Narvaez put 
into Villa Rica unsuspiciously. The Captain Pedro 
Barba went ashore to deliver his letters, which 
directed Narvaez to send Cortés, supposing that he 
had not been killed, a prisoner to Cuba, to be trans- 
ported from there to Castile in obedience to the orders 
of the Bishop of Burgos, Don Juan Rodriguez de Fon- 
seca, President of the Council for the Indies. Cortés’ 
commander, Pedro Caballero, met Captain Barba with 
all courtesy; hats were waved low, polite speeches 
were made and there was much embracing, and then 
Caballero informed the Captain that he was now serv- 
ing not Narvaez but Cortés, and the Captain must 
consider himself a prisoner. Barba happened to be 
an old friend of Cortés, and with very little hesitation 
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accepted the new situation and induced his men to do 
the same, and in a short time led them, thirteen in 
number with two horses, to join Cortés, by whom he 
was warmly welcomed and made captain of the cross- 
bowmen. A few days later another vessel arrived; 
its captain, Rodrigo Morejon, was captured in some 
similar fashion, and he with eight men, six crossbows, 
one mare and some supplies, followed Barba to join 
Cortés. Next came a few score of unlucky colonists 
from the colony at Panuco, which the Governor of 
Jamaica, Francisco de Garay, had attempted first to 
found and then to bolster up; they were in such poor 
physical condition, however, that they were of little 
use. But the next set of recruits, coming from a fresh 
expedition despatched by Garay to help his colony, 
consisted of fifty men with seven horses, under the 
command of Miguel Diaz de Auj; they, too, marched 
off to join Cortés. And then, another batch of forty 
men with ten horses, commanded by an elderly man 
named Ramirez, also destined by Garay for Panuco. 
Besides all these, a Spanish ship with a good cargo of 
supplies unloaded at Villa Rica; and some of the 
sailors, lured by promises of gold and glory, went to 
seek fortune under Cortés. The figures are uncertain, 
but it seems likely that Cortés received between two 
and three hundred recruits, supplies of various kinds, 
and best of all a number of horses. But I have antici- 
pated my chronology for the sake of enumerating 
these bits of good fortune together. 


CHAPTER XX 
PRELIMINARY OPERATIONS 


Cortés stayed three weeks at Tlascala to rest his 
men and heal their wounds; but he did not wish to 
stay a day longer than was necessary, for their daily 
rations laid a considerable tax upon their hospitable 
hosts, and at any minute some soldiers might do some- 
thing to outrage their feelings; and it was advisable 
to keep the soldiers busy, in particular those that had 
come with Narvaez, who, protesting once again that 
they did not wish any more fighting but to go home, 
drew up a formal demand before a notary giving their 
reasons, that there were no horses, no muskets, no 
crossbows, no powder, that all were wounded, and that 
at any day the Mexicans might take possession of the 
passes and bar the way back. Cortés, however, was 
supported by his veterans who had no homes in Cuba, 
nothing to hope for except in new conquests; he made 
fair promises that the unwilling should have leave to 
go at the first favorable opportunity, and returned to 
his plans. With the aid of information received from 
the Tlascalans he examined the situation and mapped 
out his campaign. 

267 
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The first time that he marched to the City of 
Mexico he had gone with a light-hearted confidence in 
the virtual invincibility of his troops and in his own 
good fortine, and considered strategy no further than 
to take a route that would lead where food was plenti- 
ful and ambuscades unlikely. But since the Dreadful 
Night with its sequent proofs of the instability of the 
Indian pueblos (except among the Tlascalans and the 
Cempoalans), Cortés had come to see that with his 
small army strategy was a matter of prime necessity. 
The strategy that he adopted had three main objec- 
tives or purposes: first, to leave no rebellious or inde- 
pendent country behind his back when he should march 
on Mexico, and thereby make his connection with Villa 
Rica sure and transmission of supplies free from dan- 
ger; second, to secure the lake pueblos, the causeway 
heads, and control of the lake itself, in order to sub- 
ject the City of Mexico to a rigorous siege; and, third, 
to reduce the back country roundabout the lake as far 
as it was friendly to the Aztecs, and so protect the 
detachments that should be in garrison at the cause- 
way heads from attack in the rear. 

The best method of gaining the first of these gen- 
eral objects was to capture Tepeaca the principal city 
in the region to the southeast of Tlascala; that city, 
together with the dependent pueblos and the country 
round it, would, once firmly held, make the Spaniards’ 


communication with the coast secure; besides, it lay 
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in a rich maize country and would serve as an excel- 
lent source of food during the prospective campaign 
and siege. There were reasons, or pretexts, for war in 
plenty ;. Tépeaca had been one of the cities subject to 
Montezuma, and had transferred its allegiance to 
Charles V, therefore it was in rebellion; and it was 
near there that one of the Spanish convoys had been 
murdered on the way to Mexico; and, a more plausible 
pretext than the others, there was a large garrison of 
Aztecs there, and these had pillaged some of the farms 
belonging to the Tlascalans, allies of the Spaniards. 
Cortés sent a formal requisition to the town to expel 
the Mexicans and submit, or he would proceed 
‘‘acainst them as rebels, murderers and highway rob- 
bers;’’ then, without waiting for the reply he left 
Tlascala with four hundred and twenty Spanish sol- 
diers armed only with sword and shield, seventeen 
horse and a few thousand Tlascalan allies. As his 
requisition had produced no effect, he attacked the 
enemy’s army and (to quote from his report to the 
King), ‘‘with the help of God and the royal good 
fortune of your Majesty,’’ easily put it to rout. 

The city of Tepeaca and several pueblos were 
sacked and the countryside raided, the men judged 
guilty of taking part in the murder of the Spanish con- 
voy were put to the sword, others were handed over 
to the Tlascalans, while the women and children were 


branded as slaves. As there were a number of per- 
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sons in high place near the King who disapproved of 
slavery, and as the royal edicts only permitted the en- 
slavement of natives who had unlawfully made war on 
the Spaniards, Cortés deemed it worth his while to 
set forth various grounds of justification for enslav- 
ing these people in his official report. He says: ‘‘I 
made a number of.slaves; of whom I gave a fifth part 
to the officials of your Majesty. I did this for the 
special reason, in addition to the murder of the Span- 
iards aforesaid and to their rebellion against your 
Majesty, that they eat human flesh. I was also moved 
to make the slaves aforesaid in order to strike terror 
into the Mexicans, and because there are so many na- 
tives who will not amend until severe punishment is in- 
flicted upon them.’’ He was no doubt right to enslave 
the people that would eat human flesh, but he omits to 
mention that after the battle his Tlascalan allies 
feasted on the arms and legs of the enemies that had 
been killed. Enslavement he regarded as a military 
measure direct or indirect; I do not think he would 
have permitted it from any other motive. In his will, 
where there can be no question of his sincerity, he 
says: ‘‘It has long been a question whether one can 
conscientiously hold property in Indian slaves. I en- 
join on my son to spare no pains to arrive at an exact 
knowledge of the truth, for it is a matter that concerns 
his conscience deeply not less than mine.’’ 

After this victory Cortés formally founded his 
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colony at the town of Tepeaca, to which he gave the 
name Segura de la Frontera. He appointed the 
proper quota of municipal officers, built a fort, and 
made his headquarters there for several months. Other 
pueblos were then captured. I need not dwell upon 
the bloody record. Of one battle Cortés says, ‘‘the 
field was soon cleared of the living and piled with 
dead,’’ of another, out of six thousand fighters ‘‘a 
few’’ escaped, and so on. I content myself with quot- 
ing Diaz: ‘‘Without relating anything more that hap- 
pened in those battles, I may say that the enemy were 
defeated and that the Spaniards returned in triumph 
with a great spoil of women and boys who were 
branded as slaves.’’? These lessons were not unnoticed 
by the natives in the province of Oaxaca, that lies to 
the south, and Cortés, when he was able to send a re- 
port to the King, said: ‘‘So your Highness may be 
sure, since Our Lord favors your Royal Highness’ 
good fortune, that within a short time we shall regain 
all, or the greater part, of what was lost, for every day, 
provinces and towns that had been subject to Monte- 
zuma, came in to offer themselves as vassals to your 
Majesty; for they see that those who do so are well 
treated but that those who do not do so are destroyed 
one after the other.’’ Indeed, the lessons were set 
forth in words of one syllable and the stupidest natives 
could understand them. One may not sympathize with 
the end that Cortés had in mind, but the means that 
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he employed to compass that end were most sagaci- 
ously chosen; he not only husbanded his own soldiers, 
but inflicted no greater injury, I think, than was rea- 
sonably imposed by the careful avoidance of all risk 
of failure; as a strategist in that kind of warfare I 
should suppose that he had no equal, certainly no 
superior. 

By these campaigns, or raids, Cortés had extended 
his authority over all the country between the Valley 
of Mexico and the eastern coast, and as during this 
time the reinforcements that I enumerated a few pages 
back had come in, he was in a position to proceed to 
the next stage of his strategic scheme; that is, to 
cross the mountains and blockade the City of Mexico. 
One deficiency impeded his preparations. He lacked 
money. If his purse had been full he could have sent 
to Santo Domingo and to Jamaica for muskets, cross- 
bows, provisions and supplies of all kinds; but as the 
great mass of booty had been lost on the Dreadful 
Night his purse was lean. And, besides his need of 
money for the general benefit of the army, he had 
many personal uses to which he could devote it, such 
as for instance to win over or soothe recalcitrants, as 
he had often done before; and he was by nature 
prodigal, spending on women, on his friends, on his 
amusements and in alms-giving so largely at times 
and again at others so parsimonious that he was 
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nicknamed ‘‘the tropical river,’’ which now is a swollen 
torrent and now runs dry. Under the pressure of these 
various needs, Cortés tried one or two experiments to 
raise money that were made the subject of much criti- 
cism, both at the time and later. 

At Tlascala he learned that a certain amount of 
gold and jewelry had been saved from the general 
wreck and brought out safely; at this time his need 
was at its height, for the reinforcements had not come 
in, and it seemed impossible to carry out his plan of 
returning to Mexico without military supplies of all 
sorts. He ordered all the gold that the soldiers had 
rescued, often at the risk of their lives, to be brought 
to him. His position, apparently, was this: the gold 
laden on his mare and the lame pack-horses, which had 
been all lost, was the King’s fifth; the next claimant 
was he, himself, for his fifth, and he was entitled to a 
preference, somewhat as a preferred creditor might 
claim to be entitled to payment in full before the hold- 
ers of common claims received anything at all, and 
that therefore whatever had come safely through the 
Dreadful Night belonged to him. There was great 
grumbling and, as it was about the time that Narvaez’ 
men demanded leave to go home, Cortés let the matter 
drop. But again, at Tepeaca, on learning that the 
soldiers were gambling with bars of gold, he repeated 
his former order, that the gold should be brought to 
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him, offering to reward the soldiers who had saved it 
with a third. At this act not only was the grumbling © 
renewed, but it also appeared that the captains and the 
King’s officials, as well as common soldiers, had some 
of the gold; so, again Cortés drew back and dropped 
the matter. Thereupon he had recourse to another 
money-getting expedient. 

All the slaves captured in the various punitive ex- 
peditions and raids were brought into a common pen 
to be branded. As the soldiers always had an eye to 
the good-looking women and had gone to much pains, 
and sometimes into peril to secure them, they expected 
to receive back the same women they brought to the 
pen, each soldier his own captive. They knew that the 
King’s fifth must be paid, but supposed that it would 
be done in this way: the woman would be valued and 
one-fifth of that valuation paid to the King; for in- 
stance, let us say that a woman was valued at one hun- 
dred pesos, the King’s fifth of twenty pesos would be 
charged on the official books against the soldier, and 
set off against his pay or against other prize money. 
But the procedure adopted was quite different, First, 
a number of slaves representing the King’s fifth were 
set aside, and then a second batch to make up Cortés’ 
fifth; so the soldiers not only did not get back more 
than three-fifths of the slaves they had brought in, but 
also they did not get the women that they had selected 
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Letter from Cortés to Charles V 
(See translation p. 373) 
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and perhaps were attached to; on the contrary, they 
found that all the good-looking women had disap- 
peared and that their three-fifths were composed of 
the old and ugly. The soldiers felt they had been 
cheated, and there was much outspoken indignation. 
It was true that at Villa Rica the dominant faction had 
agreed that Cortés should receive his fifth of all the 
booty; nevertheless, these men barely constituted a 
respectable minority of the present army, and the 
others spoke up angrily, saying that it was a new thing 
to have two kings and each take his fifth. One soldier 
told Cortés to his face that they would not stay in a 
country where they were so ill used, and that he would 
inform the King and the Council for the Indies of just 
what had been done. Another accused him of under- 
hand conduct as to the gold collected; and others went 
further still. Cortés’ tongue, as usual, robbed the 
Hybla bees; he spoke many smooth words, swore on his 
couscience that the next time—this time the thing had 
been done and settled—but that the next time, on his 
conscience, the women should be put up at auction, the 
soldiers could all bid, and bid in what women they 
chose. The wonder is that with so democratic an army 
Cortés was able to act in such an arbitrary fashion; he 
possessed every resource of a master of men, he 
eajoled, he persuaded, he mollified with gilded prom- 
ises, he bribed where he must. And he kept his soldiers 
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very busy, ordering one troop of malcontents here, 
and another there, shifting the scene, diverting their 
thoughts into other channels, making them believe 
that, if they would pocket the little injustices of to-day, 
they should revel in princely rewards on the morrow, 
and so he wheedled them until he was strong enough 
to command and enforce obedience. And for himself 
he accumulated a princely fortune that became the ob- 


ject of bitter criticism in later years. 


CHAPTER XXI 
ENCIRCLING THE LAKES 


Tue first stage in his strategy, the campaign to se- 
cure the territory between the seacoast and the Valley 
of Mexico, had succeeded triumphantly. Here, too, 
luck in ugly guise had helped him. Smallpox, brought 
from Cuba by a negro in Narvaez’ army, had swept 
through the natives. ‘‘The whole country,’’ Diaz 
reports, ‘‘was stricken and filled with it, and there was 
great mortality; the Indians, according to what they 
said, had never seen such a disease, and as they knew 
nothing about it, they bathed very often, and from that 
a great number died.’’ Cuitlahuac, who had been made 
chief war lord in Montezuma’s place, died of it; so did 
Maxixcatzin, the blind chieftain of Tlascala, and 
various caciques in pueblos roundabout. The fighting 
strength of the Indians in this region seems to have 
been crippled by the mortality from it. Cortés was 
readily acknowledged as master by the stricken pop- 
ulation, towns obeyed his orders, asked him to decide 
their affairs, and left him to judge, when some cacique 
died of the smallpox, which of all the claimants should 
succeed to the dead man’s honors and authority. 
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Thanks, therefore, to the smallpox and to his vic- 
tories, he was now free to move on to the second stage 
of his campaign, the blockade of the capital. For this 
the operations were twofold: investment of the city by 
land, including domination of the country roundabout, 
and control of the lake. For the latter it was neces- 
sary to have a fleet; and in order that it should be 
ready against the time when the operations on land 
were completed, he gave directions for building at 
once. He wished to have thirteen sloops, or brigan- 
tines, furnished with both sails and oars, of draught 
slight enough to go all over the lake which was shallow, 
along the shore often not more than a foot or two 
deep. Martin Lopez, a ship’s carpenter, he that had 
set fire to the thatched roof on the night that Narvaez 
was captured, was put in charge of the work, with car- 
penters and artisans to help him, and a good number 
of Tlascalan laborers; orders were despatched to Villa 
Rica for the sails, ropes, bolts, nails, rudders, and 
other nautical articles, taken from Narvaez’ ships and 
from those that had been scuttled; other men were 
sent to fetch pitch from the pine woods on the moun- 
tains. Cortés, also, sent to Santo Domingo for men, 
horses, and supplies of various kinds, and he let 
Duero, one of his original partners, and a number of 
other men, perhaps a score or two, who had no stomach 
for more fighting, go back to Cuba, but he took the pre- 
caution to send Alonzo de Avila to Santo Domingo and 
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Diego de Ordas to Spain, to present his case before the 
authorities on the island and of the home government. 

Cortés was in haste; his authority as captain- 
general had been self-conferred and needed a definite 
conquest of the City of Mexico to give it a solid foun- 
dation; any day a communication might come from 
Seville, in the King’s name, putting some favorite of 
Bishop Fonseca’s over his head. He returned from 
Tepeaca to Tlascala to complete his preparations, and 
by Christmas the equipment of the expedition had 
been completed; and on the following day, he reviewed 
his troops. There were forty horsemen, five hundred 
and fifty foot soldiers, eighty of them musketeers or 
crossbowmen, and eight or nine cannon, with, however, 
but very little powder. The horse were divided into 
squadrons of ten each, and the infantry into companies 
of sixty. Then Cortés promulgated his orders to the 
army. After a preamble setting forth the necessity of 
discipline to success, the orders read: 


First: We have seen how devoutly the natives 
venerate their idols, to the detriment of the Lord, our 
God, and to the gain of the Devil. If we convert them 
from idolatry to a knowledge of Our Holy Catholic 
Faith, God will be pleased by the saving of so many 
souls from damnation, and we shall not only win glory 
everlasting but we shall also have God’s help in this 
world. Therefore, I, Hernando Cortés, Captain-Gen- 
eral in New Spain for the very High, Mighty and 
Catholic, Charles, King of Spain, charge you to make 
it your main purpose to root out idolatry from among 
the natives and bring them to a knowledge of God and 
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of the Holy Catholic Faith. With any other purpose 
this war would be unjust, and all captives of necessity 
subject to restitution. I protest, in his Majesty’s name 
that my chief motive in this war, as well as in the 
others that we have waged, is to bring the natives to a 
knowledge of our Holy Faith, and, second, to put them 
under the rule of his Sacred Majesty who is the lawful 
lord of these lands. Therefore, 
Item: Blasphemy is forbidden; let no man, high or 
low, dare to say, ‘‘I do not believe in God,’’ ‘‘God has 
no power,’’ ‘‘Damn it’’ (pese), or any such expres- 
sions, under penalty of fifteen castellanos in gold. 
Item: Gambling is forbidden, as it provokes blas- 
phemy and other evil consequences, under penalty of 
twenty gold pesos. 

Item: Let no man lay hand to sword or dagger, under 
penalty of one hundred gold pesos for a gentleman, 
and one hundred lashes for others. 

Item: Every man, not otherwise specially employed, 
shall serve in one of the infantry companies. 

Item: Every soldier in a company shall lodge with his 
captain. 

Item: Every captain shall billet his company accord- 
ing to the instructions of the quartermaster. 

Item: Every captain shall divide his company into 
two squads, and appoint a lieutenant for each. 

Item: Hvery heutenant shall make the rounds during 
the watch while his squad is on picket duty. 

Item: Lieutenants shall see that every sentry is at his 
post. 

Item: At drum beat every man, fully armed, must re- 
pair to his flag. 

Item: On the march each company shall keep by it- 
self, separate from the others. 

Item: No soldier, unless ordered, shall go to the 
baggage train. 

Item: No soldier shall leave his position in the ranks 
during battle, even to attack; no captain shall order 
him to do so without special instructions from the 
Captain-General. 

Item: On capturing a town no soldier shall loot until 
after the last enemy has been driven out. 
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Item: All property captured, of whatever kind, shall 
be brought to the Captain-General or his substitute, 
under pain of death and confiscation. 


These military regulations show that the lessons of 
the Dreadful Night, the battle of Otumba and other 
perilous experiences, had had their effect, and that the 
democratic collection of adventurers had become a lit- 
tle army of soldiers, ready to accept restraints that 
theretofore would have been intolerable, and that (in 
spite of the dissatisfaction, that Bernal Diaz expressed 
so strongly, with the allotment of women and division 
of the spoils), Cortés felt strong enough to impose a 
regulation that all booty should be put into a common 
heap and divided by him. 

On December 28, 1520, the army began its march. 
Cortés gave his parting injunctions to the caciques of 
Tlaseala, impressing upon them the necessity of ves- 
sels for a successful attack upon the City of Mexico, 
and urging them to make sure that all the materials, 
timbers, planks, masts, spars and so forth, should be 
ready for transportation to Lake Texcoco whenever he 
should send for them. Taking leave most cordially, 
and accompanied by a great number of Tlascalan war- 
riors, eager to fight their Aztec enemies under the xgis 
of the white man, Cortés followed an unusual road due 
west, over rough country, for the purpose of mislead- 
ing the enemy as to the route of the army. The pass 
over the mountain range was difficult, and it was very 
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cold, but they made good fires and on the next day de- 
scended into the plain. The little army proceeded 
cautiously, sending out horsemen to reconnoiter, but 
found no enemy, and when they came in sight of the 
Mexican lakes and the fair lands lying at their feet, 
they vowed that they would have victory or death, and 
marched on as gaily as if going to a merry-making 
(cosa de mucho placer). After meeting some hostile 
Indians, whom they brushed aside, they halted at 
Contepeque, a town about three leagues from Texcoco. 
“Tn all this,’’ Diaz says, ‘‘the Lord Jesus guided us.’’ 
The next day they proceeded on the road toward Tex- 
coco, apprehensive of an attack. To their relief a band 
of Indians approached them, carrying their equivalent 
to a flag of peace, and voluble in excuses, laying the 
whole blame on the Mexican for all the wrongs done. 
More than content to find that they should not be 
obliged to fight their way into Texcoco, the Spaniards 
advanced to the city and took up their lodgings in a 
great palace large enough to hold twice their number. 
Hiverything appeared peaceable, and Cortés had rea- 
son to hope that the town would at least hold itself 
neutral in the struggle for Mexico City, but he was 
tricked. That night, Coanacotzin, the chief cacique, 
and most of the inhabitants put their belongings into 
canoes and paddled across the lake to Mexico City, or 
scattered to seek refuge in the woods among the hills. 
Cortés was angry and was about to sack the town by 
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way of punishment, but a member of the ruling family, 
Ixtlilxochitl, who had been obsequious to the Span- 
iards ever since they landed, dissuaded him; the Tlas- 
ealan auxiliaries, however, took advantage of the 
occasion to burn a royal palace and loot some houses. 
Cortés treated the flight of Coanacotzin, the War Lord, 
as an abdication, and approved the election, not of the 
hopeful Ixtlilxochitl, but first of one younger brother, 
and on his death, of another, and each was acknowl- 
edged by the remnant of the population that stayed. 

At the same time various pueblos subject to Tex- 
coco sent envoys to sue for pardon and offer obedience. 
Cortés received all who professed penitence with the 
greatest cordiality, he knew that many pueblos had 
been tyranically treated by the Aztecs, and he had fair 
hopes that they would be ready to accept the Span- 
iards, not merely as stronger but also as gentler 
rulers. He wished to avoid all unnecessary fighting, 
all hatred, all desire for revenge, and time and time 
again waved the olive branch above his sword, for in- 
stance: At this time Guatemoe, the newly elected Lord 
of Mexico, sent messengers to these renegade caciques, 
begging them to be patriotic and return to their Mexi- 
can allegiance, but the renegade caciques instead of 
hearkeninug, delivered up the messengers to Cortés; he, 
however, sent them back to tell the people of Mexico 
that their old leaders who had made the war were 
dead, and to let by-gones be by-gones. 
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Nothing came of these politic overtures; the people 
of Tenochtitlan shouted back defiance, and Cortés 
turned to military measures. The first operations were 
to be directed against the pueblos roundabout the lake, 
as preliminary to the establishment of a strict block- 
ade; these operations were carefully prepared, saga- 
ciously adapted to circumstances and_ successfully 
executed. I shall not go into details. Some of the 
pueblos were hostile from patriotic or racial feelings, 
others simply because they were occupied by Aztec 
garrisons. The first blow was delivered upon Iztapa- 
lapan. This town, whose gardens and goodly walks had 
been greatly admired by the Spaniards, dominated the 
southern causeway leading to Tenochtitlan; it was es- 
sential to occupy or destroy it before a blockade could 
be effective. But, being chiefly in the water, it was im- 
possible to do more than sack and burn the houses near 
shore. The second blow fell upon Chalco, a pueblo on 
the east shore of the southernmost lake. These suc- 
cesses spread a favorable opinion of Spanish prowess; 
in consequence, the town of Otumba, to the north, near 
which the great battle had been fought on the retreat 
after the Dreadful Night, sent envoys to present what 
excuses its caciques could concoct and pledges of 
obedience; so did other pueblos of that neighborhood. 
With these surrenders the east side of the lakes was in 
Spanish control. Cortés then made a longer raid round 


the northern end of the lakes as far as Tacuba, ravag- 
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ing and destroying as he went. The next step was a 
raid to the south, into a part of the country that the 
Spaniards had not penetrated before. 

About a dozen miles below Lake Chaleo, a rough 
mountain range, the Serrania of Ajusco, bounds the 
Valley of Mexico on that side. Across this range lie 
plains dotted with various pueblos, Cuernavaca, Oax- 
tepec, Yautepec and others, all subject to the Aztecs, 
and garrisoned by Aztec warriors or their allies. As 
these pueblos furnished Mexico with supplies of many 
kinds it was important to fill them with fear. Sandoval 
led one foray, and a little later Cortés himself con- 
ducted another, more elaborate. The country is very 
rugged, there are hills and cliffs of scarped conglom- 
erate rock, with promontories jutting out into the 
plains, and even in the plains there are isolated hills, 
and numerous small streams that, eating in through 
the course of centuries, have cut their southward way 
far down through soil and rock, making deep ravines 
or barrancas. The nature of the land made fighting 
hard, but the prizes were great. Oaxtepec, according to 
Bernal Diaz, was the town best worth seeing of all 
those in New Spain; there were orchards of fruit trees, 
gardens of roses and other sweet-smelling plants, of 
herbs and vegetables; there were little channels of 
irrigation that brought water from the river, and the 
houses were delightful with their decorated chambers, 
their fragrant cedar wood, their excellent structure, 
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their pictures and so on. When Sandoval lay down to 
sleep in a sweet orchard there, after two battles that 
same day, he gave thanks to God with right good will; 
and Cortés and others, who went there later, all said 
that they had never seen a finer garden in Spain. 
Cuernavaca, too, was a charming place, so attractive 
that Cortés afterward made his home there; the pros- 
pect is beautiful, especially east-northeast, ranging 
over palms, bourgeoning shrubs, bright-flowering 
creepers, to blue hills and white-topped volcanoes be- 
yond. 

There were, of course, many battles, assaults, pur- 
suits, with such slaughter that the narrative speaks of 
thousands and thousands of dead, and once of a river 
that ran so red with blood that the soldiers had to wait 
an hour before drinking. I shall pass over these hor- 
rors as a necessary element in conquest and glory, and 
limit my further account of this campaign to a gentle 
anecdote that throws light on Cortés’ relations with 
his men, his easy familiarity and their meticulous 
obedience. A certain town on top of a hill, impossible 
to take by storm, had been obliged to surrender for 
lack of water. Cortés sent a captain, Pedro de Ircio 
and several soldiers, including Bernal Diaz there, to 
examine the fortifications and the people, and report: 
‘‘Look to it, gentlemen,’’ he said as they started, ‘‘that 
you do not take from them a single grain of maize.’’ 
On top the soldiers found, among other objects, bales 
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of cloth lying about, done up to be sent as tribute to 
Guatemoe, the present emperor. Diaz took some of 
these bundles and was loading them on his Indians, 
when Pedro de Ircio came up and said: ‘‘Put that 
down, didn’t you hear what Cortés said, not to take a 
single grain.’’ ‘‘It was just because he said not to 
take a single grain,’’ Diaz answered, ‘‘that I am taking 
all this.”’ But the captain was firm, and Diaz was 
obliged to obey. When they got down, Cortés laughed 
at the captain’s literalness: ‘‘I sent you up to help 
yourselves,’’ he said, ‘‘and you wouldn’t let Diaz touch 
anything.’’ Nevertheless he did not permit them to 
go back. 

These victories proved to the natives that the 
Aztecs could not protect them against the Spaniards, 
and led to the pacification of the pueblos in that re- 
gion. Cortés then marched north across the high 
barren mountains, and down into the rich Mexican 
valley. He dealt destruction this time upon the pueb- 
los on the western side of the lakes, Xochimilco, Coy- 
oacan, and others, and proceeded north to Tacuba and 
on, around the northern lakes, back to Texcoco, having 
set a great ring of desolation round the doomed city. 
He arrived at camp on April 23, 1521. 

These raids brought in a goodly booty consisting 
largely of slaves, mainly women; Bernal Diaz fre- 
quently refers to the capture of good-looking women, 
ferreted out while their savage auxiliaries were 
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massacring the fugitives: ‘‘The Spaniards forbore, 
they said that it was a cruel business and went search- 
ing for plunder and pretty women.’’ There was again 
bad feeling over the division. Long afterward, at the 
judicial investigation of Cortés’ conduct, charges of 
peculation, favoritism and malfeasance came crowding 
in. Prescott treats these charges in a rather super- 
cilious way, so it is but fair dealing toward truth to 
mention some of the alleged facts. The captured 
slaves, of whom the most highly valued were women, 
were taken to the pen and branded. You will remem- 
ber that, after the complaints made at Tepeaca, Cortés 
had promised that all the women should be sold at 
auction. But nothing of the kind was done. The 
King’s fifth was deducted, then the fifth due Cortés, 
then a certain number of women were given to officers, 
and by the time that it came the turn of the common 
soldiers all the better-looking wenches had disap- 
peared. The consequence was that many soldiers did 
not take their good-looking captives to be branded; 
they hid them, said that they had escaped, or that they 
were free women from friendly pueblos; while those 
that stood in Cortés’ good graces were allowed to 
brand their women secretly by night. And the same 
trickery in the disposition of captive women took place 
once again after later raids. 

It is right to portray Cortés’ conduct as it was, but 
it would not be fair to condemn it severely, The Span- 
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iards were not in a civilized country, with a well 
ordered system of civil and criminal law; they were 
fighting among savages, and Cortés was himself the 
fount and upholder of order, discipline, law, and the 
primary duty of a law-giver and law-enforcer is to 
maintain his own power. The army, though gradually 
more and more constrained by danger to accept disci- 
pline, was still a democratic body, the soldiers, if there 
were not too many acting together, could be punished, 
but it was almost always necessary to deal with the 
officers by other means, by bribes, cajolery, promises, 
privileges and acts of favoritism. The probable ex- 
planation of the unfair dealing with regard to the divi- 
sion of the Indian women, is that Cortés was obliged to 
bribe various persons—his captains, perhaps, or the 
leaders of the old Velasquez faction and the more im- 
portant men who had come with Narvaez. It would 
have been better to secure discipline by moral re- 
straint, by army regulations, by exhortations, but it 
was far better to secure it by bribery and favoritism 
than not have it at all. 

In the meantime the materials for the ships, ready 
to be put together, had been, brought from Tlascala to 
Texcoco. Cortés, in his letter of May 15, 1522, to the 
Emperor, gives an account of this: ‘‘It was a mar- 
velous thing to see, and also, I think, to hear of, the 
portage of thirteen vessels some eighteen leagues by 
land, I warrant your Majesty that there were two 
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good leagues between the van and the rear. When they 
began their journey, eight horsemen rode in front with 
one hundred Spaniards and along the sides came ten 
thousand warriors under the command of Aiutecatl 
and Teutepil, two leading chiefs in Tlascala. Another 
one hundred Spaniards brought up the rear with eight 
horsemen, and ten thousand more warriors, com- 
manded by Chichemecatl, one of the principal chief- 
tains of the province, and by other captains under him. 
At the start Chichemecatl led the van with the long 
beams, while the other two chiefs were at the rear with 
the joinings. But when they entered the land of Culua 
(Mexico) the masters of the vessels ordered the join- 
ings to go to the front and the long beams to stay 
behind, as these were more cumbersome, (in case any- 
thing should happen), so that if there was an attack 
only the joinings should be exposed in the van. Chich- 
emecatl, who was escorting the long beams, took this 
change as an insult, since until then he and his war- 
riors had been forward; and, as he wished to be at the 
post of danger, it was a hard matter to persuade him 
to remain in the rear; even when he yielded, he did not 
want any Spaniards in the rear-guard with him, for he 
is a very brave man and wished to hold that honor 
himself. These chiefs had two thousand Indian at- 
tendants to carry their food. In this order ane ar- 
rangement, they proceeded for the space of three days. 
On the fourth, they entered the city in high spirits, to 
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the sound of kettle drums. I went forth to meet them, 
and, as I said before, the line stretched so far that 
between the time the foremost came by until the last 
had passed, more than six hours elapsed, and there 
was not a break in the line.’’ Diaz adds that, in order 
to enter Texcoco with due ceremony, the Indians 
decked themselves out in plumes, and came in, beating 
drums, blowing trumpets, whistling and shouting, 
‘*Viva! Viva! Long live the Emperor! Viva Castilla! 
Tlaseala! Tlascala!’’? It was a great feat, and Cortés 
had the right to be proud of it. All that remained now 
was to put the pieces together, complete the canals, 
and launch the sloops. 


CHAPTER XXII 


BLOCKADE OF THE CITY OF MEXICO 


Tus canal for the sloops, dug in the channel of a 
little brook, was a mile and a half long, twelve feet 
deep, twelve feet wide, staked in on both sides to keep 
the earth from caving in, and provided with a system 
of dams and devices to lift the vessels over them. On 
Sunday, April 28, 1521, the launching took place. 
Service was said, the sloops ran up their colors, drums 
beat, trumpets played, guns were fired, and one after 
the other, while the soldiers chanted a Te Deum, the 
little ships glided into the lake. 

The time for the final investment of the city had 
come. The army was marshalled and divided into four 
divisions, three land and one marine. By another 
stroke of good luck an unexpected reinforcement of 
two hundred men had arrived; ‘‘God,’’ Cortés said, 
‘fin a miraculous fashion sent us this succor,’’—so 
that now he had an army of over nine hundred men. 
One land division, consisting of thirty horsemen, 
eighteen bowmen and musketeers, one hundred and 
fifty-five foot soldiers, armed with sword and shield, 
and twenty-five thousand Tlascalan warriors, under 
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the command of Pedro de Alvarado, was instructed to 
take its station at Tacuba and block the causeway 
there; the second division of about the same strength, 
under Cristobal de Olid, was to occupy Coyoacan and 
the western spur of the Iztapalapan causeway; the 
third, a little smaller, with a strong group of the orig- 
inal veterans, under Gonzalo de Sandoval was to guard 
the head of the Iztapalapan causeway itself; while 
Cortés assumed command of the fleet. There had been 
much discussion whether the land divisions or the fleet 
would be at the post of greatest importance and dan- 
ger, and the captains wished Cortés to direct opera- 
tions on shore, but he judged that the fleet would play 
the most effective part and therefore went aboard it. 
Each of the thirteen sloops had a complement of 
twenty-five men, including a captain, six musketeers or 
crossbowmen, and twelve rowers, six on a side, and 
each was furnished with a light field-gun. Strict regu- 
lations were promulgated: no blasphemy, no ill-treat- 
ment of the Indian auxiliaries, no leaving camp, no 
omission of the prescribed defensive armor, no betting 
of horse or weapons, no exception to the rule of sleep- 
ing fully armed, and death was prescribed for deser- 
tion or for a sentry sleeping at his post. 

By this time Cortés had much less need than in the 
beginning to treat his soldiers as brothers and equals, 
he confined persuasion and bribery to his captains and 


personal friends, and issued orders to the rank and file 
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with the authority of a military commander-in-chief. 
An incident that happened the day before launching 
the sloops, contributed to the general acquiescence in ~ 
the necessity of this attitude. A plot to murder him 
was discovered. Some discontented members of the 
Narvaez party agreed among themselves to take Cor- 
tés unawares at his dinner table, coming in under the 
pretext of bringing letters just arrived from his 
father, stab him and those at table with him, proclaim 
the good news to their friends and assume the im- 
portant offices. One of the conspirators lost courage 
and revealed the plot. Cortés got together his trusted 
- captains and a band of veteran followers, went to the 
lodging of the ringleader, Antonio Villafafia, and ar- 
rested him and the men with him. A memorandum 
containing the signatures of the conspirators was 
found. A court-martial was immediately held; Villa- 
fana confessed and was hanged on the spot, out of the 
window of his bedroom. From magnanimity or prud- 
ence, Cortés destroyed the list of conspirators, with 
the names of several gentlemen on it, and gave out that 
it had not been read as Villafaiia, upon discovery, had 
swallowed it. 

A characteristic instance of Cortés’ use of auto- 
cratic power soon occurred. The Tlascalan warrior 
chief, young Xicotenga, who had always been hostile 
to the Spaniards, slipped away and went back to Tlas- 
cala, in the hope of securing the headship of the 
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nation, and probably of turning the nation against the 
Spaniards. The opportunity was good, for of his 
former opponents, his father might acquiesce from 
parental affection, old Maxixcatzin had died of small- 
pox, and Chichemecatl was with Cortés. Cortés first 
sent some Indian chiefs to persuade him to return, but 
Xicotenga returned a blunt refusal. Cortés remarked 
that ‘‘that chief would always be an enemy and a 
traitor,’’ and sent a squad to take him prisoner and 
hang him as a deserter. Pedro de Alvarado begged 
Cortés to have mercy, and Cortés ‘‘answered him fav- 
orably’’; but Xicotenga was caught and hanged as a 
deserter. By virtue of his oath of allegiance to King 
Charles, Xicotenga had become a Spanish subject, and 
according to military law was liable to the death pen- 
alty for desertion. Possibly Cortés was not unwilling 
to show Alvarado that, since his ill-managed and un- 
successful massacre at Tenochtitlan, his advice was 
not held in high esteem. 

Alvarado and Olid, on May twenty-second, led their 
forces out of Texcoco, to round the northern lakes and 
take up the stations at Tacuba and Coyoacan. The 
two men did not agree well. The very first night Olid 
arrived ahead in a pueblo and billeted his men in all 
the lodging-places there were, which Alvarado, arriv- 
ing later, took in ill part. Then when they had come 
to Tacuba, and had cut the aqueduct at Chapultepec, 
near by, which furnished the city with fresh water, Al- 
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varado, giving rein to his impatient disposition, made 
a hasty attempt to march out on the Tacuba causeway 
and capture the first bridge. The Indians put to use 
the lessons they had learned in their fights with the 
Spanish; they protected the slingers and archers in 
the canoes with wooden bulwarks, they fastened 
swords and daggers, captured on the Dreadful Night, 
to long poles and used these ‘‘scythe-like spears from 
behind their barricades with considerable effect, and 
they did not pretend to meet a charge but escaped it 
by jumping off into the water. In this battle Alvarado 
lost eight men, one horse killed and fifty men wounded. 
Olid was greatly vexed. He said that Alvarado had 
been rash, and insisted upon obeying the letter of his 
instructions and taking his division on to Coyoacan. 
Alvarado was angry in his turn; the Mexicans still had 
control of the lake there, they could attack with great 
promptitude on very short notice at either camp, and 
until Cortés should arrive with the sloops it would be 
more prudent to keep their forces together; it was true 
that the distance between was only six miles, but the 
ground was frequently marshy, traversed here and 
there by little causeways and bridges, which could 
readily be broken. The episode reveals one of the in- 
numerable difficulties with which Cortés had to con- 
tend. On a later occasion Sandoval and another 
officer had knives out. 

On May thirty-first Cortés sailed from Texcoco 
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with his thirteen little vessels, and Sandoval marched 
out with his division and many auvxiliaries, for the 
purpose of a joint attack by land and water upon what 
was left of the pueblo of Iztapalapan. Sandoval, after 
‘a good battle,’’ set fire to houses by the shore but it 
was necessary to wait for the support of the boats 
before attempting to capture those built far out in the 
lagoon. Cortés came on, with sails and oars, but on 
seeing that a small island, near Iztapalapan, consisting 
of one high rocky hill (now known as El Pefion del 
Marqués, Cortés’ Crag,) was strongly fortified and 
garrisoned, judged it more prudent not to leave it be- 
hind him as a menace to his rear. He landed with one 
hundred and fifty men. The hill was steep and the as- 
cent difficult, but they carried the defenses and put 
every man to the sword. Twenty-five Spaniards were 
wounded, nevertheless fué muy hermosa vittoria, it 
was a very pretty victory. But before the assault the 
natives had had time to send up signals of smoke, 
which were answered from the hilltops near the lake, 
and swarms of canoes, hundreds upon hundreds, 
paddled furiously toward the Pefion. Cortés hastily 
embarked his soldiers, drew the sloops in a line, and 
bade the captains await orders. The canoes came up 
to within a distance of two bowshots and stopped 
short. Cortés, who foresaw that capture of the City 
of Mexico depended upon control of the lake, and that 
the sloops were ‘‘the key to the whole war,’’ was as 
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eager for a decisive victory as Nelson at Trafalgar. 
“Tt pleased Our Lord,’’ he says, ‘‘that an offshore 
wind sprang up, very favorable for an attack upon 
them’’; he gave the signal to set sail, break through 
the mass of canoes and chase them to the city. The 
wind blew fresh, the rowers pulled their best, and the 
sloops bore down very fast. The canoes paddled hard 
to escape, but the Spanish ships dashed into them, 
smashing and upsetting immense numbers, and drown- 
ing a multitude of the Indians. ‘‘It was the finest sight 
in the world.’’ The ships continued the chase eight or 
nine miles all across the lake to the very edge of the 
city. ‘‘So God was pleased to give us a greater victory 
even than we had prayed for,’’ Diaz says, ‘‘thank God 
for it all, Amen.”’ 

Olid and his men at Coyoacan were able to see the 
rout and chase, and, as they afterward told Cortés, ‘‘it 
was what they had most longed for and gave them 
more pleasure than anything in the world.’’ Olid 
promptly, with both horse and foot, advanced out 
along the Iztapalapan causeway, protected by the ships 
that sailed alongside, drove in the enemy, captured 
bridges and barricades, as far as Acachinanco, the 
point of junction with the small causeway from Coy- 
oacan. Here Cortés, forsaking his original objective, 
Iztapalapan, landed with a small force and captured a 
little temple enclosure, which he converted into a fort, 


mounted his three heavy guns, and thereby commanded 
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the causeway toward the city, which was but half a 
league distant. He took this fort for his headquarters, 
stationed Olid’s division there, together with a com- 
pany from Sandoval’s division, and made a cutting in 
the causeway near by so that the fleet could pass from 
one side to the other. The place served as an ad- 
mirable base for the ships; they could both protect the 
causeway and also sail along the edges of the city, nose 
up some of the canals, and burn outlying houses, 
Now that Cortés had possession of the Iztapalapan 
causeway, it was unnecessary to leave Sandoval at the 
land end of it, and it would seem to us that the next 
step should have been to send him to the north end of 
the north causeway, and so cut off all access to the be- 
leaguered city by land. Cortés, however, adopted dif- 
ferent strategy; he left the north causeway open, in 
the hope that the inhabitants might seek safety in re- 
treat, and attacked the city from the Iztapalapan 
causeway on the south, demolishing houses and filling 
in canals as he proceeded. He misjudged the character 
of the new war lord of the Aztecs, Guatemoc, whom 
Diaz describes in these terms: ‘‘He was a nephew or 
very near relation of Montezuma; a young man about 
twenty-five years old, very much of a gentleman for an 
Indian, and very valiant; he had made himself so 
feared that all his people trembled before him, and he 
had married a daughter of Montezuma.’’ Guatemoc 


had all the spirit and determination that his father-in- 
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law had lacked, he rejected all Cortés’ conciliatory pro- 
posals, sent messengers to the pueblos roundabout 
urging the natives to make common cause against the 
white-faced tyrants, and breathed his own valor into 
the inhabitants of the city. And, therefore, after half 
a dozen days of very slow progress in his attacks on 
the houses of the city, Cortés perceived that he must 
enforce a strict blockade; he then, on June ninth, sent 
Sandoval to station himself at the head of the north 
causeway. From that time on, for two months, there 
was one long hammer, hammer, hammer, upon the de- 
voted city. 

It would be too tedious to do more than sketch the 
main events of the siege; the reader constantly wishes 
that there had been some Aztec Homer to strike his 
lyre and describe in detail how Guatemoc, a barbarian 
Hector, spoke and acted in defense of his city against 
the Spanish Achilles. The first position that Cortés 
aimed at was the Tecpan, the sacred enclosure in the 
center of the city, opposite to Montezuma’s palace 
where the Spaniards had been quartered during their 
occupation. Harly on the morning of June tenth he 
left his camp at Acachinanco and marched out on the 
causeway. The first obstacle was a cutting defended 
by a barricade on the farther side, but this was over- 
come with little difficulty as the sloops could 20 up on 
each side and flank the slingers and bowmen behind 
the barricade, Farther on, at the entrance to the city 
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was a broad canal, with the bridge down and a barri- 
cade thrown up, just before coming to the place called 
Xoluo, where Cortés and Montezuma first met; the 
same maneuver was repeated, a flanking fire from the 
brigantines enabled the soldiers to wade across the 
canal and capture the barricade. An enormous num- 
ber of Indian auxiliaries followed, and quickly filled 
in the canal with stones, bricks and the rubbish of de- 
molished houses. The next canal delayed the advance 
for two hours, because the Spaniards had now left the 
causeway and were on the avenue that prolonged it, 
in the city itself, and the brigantines could no longer 
support the infantry. Two bowshots farther on was 
another canal still, close to the south side of the cen- 
tral market-place of Tenochtitlan, but as the Indians 
had not anticipated that the Spaniards would force 
their way so far, they had neither broken the bridge 
nor built a barricade, and the Spaniards chased their 
enemies across the market-place, and, continuing on, 
entered the Tecpan. But there the Mexicans recov- 
ered from their surprise, rallied, and by a wild 
countercharge from all sides drove the Spaniards out 
of the Tecpan, back across the market-place and down 
the avenue, capturing a field-piece. ‘‘The dogs rushed 
on so furiously,’’ Cortés reports, ‘‘that we could not 
check them.’’ Things looked black, but fortunately a 
few horsemen clattered into the market-place; the 


Mexicans, thinking that a whole squadron was down 
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on them, scattered, and Cortés was enabled to lead 
his foot soldiers back over the causeway, setting fire 
to the bigger houses as he went in order that the way 
might be more open for his return. 

The next general attack took place a week later, 
on June sixteenth, and in the meantime the canals had 
been cleared again by the Indians and fresh barricades 
built. The situation had, however, changed: Cortés 
had concluded that it was useless to seek any more to 
persuade Guatemoc to yield by kind offers or by fore- 
warning him of the destruction that would fall upon 
the city and all its people, and had decided to try the 
coercing powers of terror: ‘‘I turned over in my 
mind,’’ he says, ‘‘how I could frighten them into a 
knowledge of their errors,’’ and adds (in order to 
diminish the impression of this harsh measure), that 
the necessity of destroying the beautiful city and its 
people made him sick at heart, ‘‘me pesaba en el 
alma.’’ In this attack, therefore, he burned all the 
buildings he could, Montezuma’s palace where he had 
lodged, the aviary that had filled the Spaniards with 
admiration and wonder, and other buildings that had 
constituted the beauty of the city. A second change 
in the situation was the shifting of almost all the 
pueblos in the valley from the side of the Aztecs to 
that of the Spaniards, not only Texcoco, Chalco, 
Xochimilco, but also Iztapalapan, Churubusco, Culia. 
can, Mixquic, and even the Otomis, the barbarous 
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people to the north; they saw the causeways block- 
aded, the sloops patrolling the lake, and smoke ris- 
ing daily from burning houses, and they hastened to 
put themselves on the winning side. The beleaguered 
garrison, in addition to the moral blow caused by this 
wholesale defection, was thereby cut off from such 
supply as canoes had managed to smuggle in by 
night, unseen, and famine became merely a question 
of time. The turncoats, too, helped the Spaniards as 
freely as they had helped the Mexicans, built camps, ° 
brought in fish, cherries and so forth, and rendered 
many services. The Tlascalans, in hideous joy over 
the expected fall of their enemies, stood on housetops, 
holding up legs, arms, ribs of slaughtered Mexicans, 
yelling that they were going to have a good dinner that 
night, and a good breakfast next morning, of Mexican 
meat, ‘‘as in fact they did.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE CAPTURE OF THE CITY 


Cortés continued hammering away from the south, 
Alvarado from the west and Sandoval from the north, 
and they destroyed or raided great parts of the city. 
The Aztecs displayed a valor and persistence worthy 
of the Scots under the Bruce or of the Switzers fight- 
ing Charles the Bold; they became highly expert in 
defensive tactics by night, they cleared out water-ways 
that the Spaniards had filled in during the day, they 
destroyed bridges that the Spaniards had replaced, 
they dug pits with sharpened stakes under water in 
the fording places, they drove piles here and there to 
impede the sloops, they planned ambuscades in the 
city streets and in the reeds of the lagoon. And they 
had their days of victory. For instance, on June 
twenty-third, the impetuous Alvarado had been im- 
patient to advance far into the city, and had neglected 
to observe the rule that Cortés had enjoined again 
and again upon the captains of the divisions, that they 
must fill in every canal, cutting, water-way, as they 
went, in order not only that they should be able to 
withdraw in safety, but that the cavalry could charge 
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from front to back all along the streets and causeway, 
even as far as the land if necessary. But Alvarado 
was lured on, and his men were attacked from street, 
alley and housetops, by an overwhelming multitude. 
They retreated as fast as they could to an opening in 
the causeway that had not been filled in, and here 
canoes in great numbers barred their way; the Span- 
iards attempting to ford were forced out into the 
deeper water on each side, some tumbled into the hid- 
den pits, others floundered about, while the natives 
beset them furiously. Many were wounded and some 
captured. ‘‘It was a wonder,’’ Diaz says, ‘‘that we 
were not all killed. . . . Concerning myself, I may 
say that many Indians had laid hold of me, but I 
managed to jerk my arm free, and Our Lord, Jesus 
Christ, gave me strength to thrust with my sword and 
save myself, but I was badly hurt in one arm, and 
when I got safe out of the water I became insensible, 
I lost my breath and could not stand up . . . I war- 
rant you that when they had me in their clutches then 
I commended myself to Our Lord and to His Blessed 
Mother.’’ 

A week later the Aztecs achieved a more impor- 
tant success, and perhaps worth the telling. The ham- 
mering was effective but it was slow, the number of 
killed and wounded was daily increasing, the rain de- 
pressing, the work very laborious, and Cortés held a 
council to consider a general assault, with the object 
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of capturing the great market-place of Tlatelolco. 
Some approved; the place they said was large enough 
to hold all the Spanish troops, it would be an admir- 
able base of attack, and deprive the enemy of a very 
useful position. Others, contrary-minded, feared that 
if the Spaniards were all encamped in the market- 
place, the Mexicans might repeat the tactics that had 
led to the Dreadful Night, cutting the causeways, stop- 
ping provisions, barring reinforcements of auxiliaries 
and so on. Cortés adopted the bolder plan. In his 
report to the King, he excuses himself by alleging the 
importunity of his men: ‘‘Your Majesty’s treasurer, 
Julian de Alderete,’’ he says, ‘‘told me that the whole 
camp insisted on it.’’ A joint attack from the three 
divisions was agreed to, Sandoval and Alvarado to- 
gether, uniting their divisions, from the west, and Cor- 
tés from the south. 

Cortés had already destroyed most of the build- 
ings in Tenochtitlan or rendered them uninhabitable 
to the natives, and had possession or easy access to 
the avenue that ran from the Tecpan to the Tacuba 
causeway. From this avenue three streets ran north 
to the great market-place of Tlatelolco, of which I 
shall call the broadest A, that of intermediate width 
B, and the narrowest C; they must have been parallel. 
Cortés divided his division into three; Julian de 
Alderete with seventy men, an immense number of 


auxiliaries (Cortés says twenty thousand), and seven 
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horsemen, was to advance by street A, two other cap- 
tains with similar numbers, by street B, while Cortés, 
with slightly stronger force, was to go by street C. 
He states in his letter to the King that he reiterated 
his orders that as soon as a waterway, with its bridge 
and barricade, was captured, it should be filled in, and 
also ordered that the horsemen of the respective com- 
panies should remain at the entrances from Tacuba 
Avenue to the three streets. His great care was to 
secure the rear as the companies advanced. Alde- 
rete’s men advanced faster than the other two columns 
and reached a point a few hundred yards from the 
market-place, where they could hear the din from the 
attack by Alvarado’s and Sandoval’s divisions; the 
second column progressed well, also; and at the same 
time the Tlascalans went climbing over roofs and fore- 
ing their way forward in irregular fashion; Cortés 
proceeded more slowly, and stopped with some twenty 
men to make certain how matters were going and to 
guard against attacks from the rear or the flanks. 
Here word came from Alderete telling what point he 
had reached and saying that he wished to push on to 
the market-place. Cortés was worried to hear how 
fast they had gone, fearing that they might not have 
filled in every cutting, and sent orders not to advance 
unless they had done so. Alderete sent back word 
that every waterway had been solidly filled in and that 
he might look for himself. Cortés did go, and found 
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a ditch ten paces broad with water flowing in it ten 
feet deep, and that the filling consisted of pieces of 
wood, cornstalks and reed grass. One glance showed 
him how dangerous the place was but before he could 
lift a finger, down swept a mob of fugitives, Spaniards 
and Tlascalans, in a general sauwve qui peut, with the 
enemy like dogs at their heels, and in an instant the 
cutting was crowded with masses of men. The Mex- 
icans came up from behind and in canoes on each 
side. Cortés and his handful of soldiers did what they 
could to rescue the drowning men, and fight off the 
enemy, forgetful of their own danger. The Mexicans 
encircled them, six or seven seized Cortés and nearly 
carried him off, but Crist6ébal de Olea a valiant 
Castilian who had saved his life once before, rushed 
up, killed four of the assailants, and with the help of 
a soldier named Lerma, kept the others at bay till 
Antony de Quifiones, the captain of his bodyguard, 
and more soldiers came up. Olea was killed, Lerma 
nearly, sixty-six men were captured, including a lad, 
Crist6bal de Guzman, who was bringing up a horse, 
while others were killed or wounded. But Cortés was 
safe. The panic, the flight, the narrow streets, the 
multitude of auxiliaries crowded together, made the 
retreat very difficult, but at last the frightened troops 
reached their camp. The other attacking party, under 
Sandoval and Alvarado, on hearing of the defeat fell 
back. The Mexicans raged triumphantly, they carried 
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their wretched captives to the top of the teocalli of 
Tlalteloleo, beating the demoniacal great drum, heard 
for miles around, blowing horns, trumpets and 
whistles, and banging their kettle drums. There the 
victims, their heads decked in plumes, danced before 
the radiant Huitzilopochtli, all in sight of their heart- 
broken countrymen, then the dance over, they were 
held down on the sacrificial stone, while the beastly 
priests with their flint knives cut open their breasts 
and drew forth the palpitating hearts. Their arms 
and legs were cut off and eaten, their faces were flayed 
and the bearded skins dressed. Heads were tied to- 
gether and flung into Alvarado’s camp, accompanied 
by shouts that they had belonged to Cortés and his 
captains; others flung into Cortés’ camp were said to 
belong to Alvarado and Sandoval. 

It was a defeat second only to that of the Dreadful 
Night. The responsibility for the neglected canal was 
disputed. Diaz lays it to Cortés, and says that Cortés 
tried to shift it to Alderete, who retorted hotly, and 
that many angry words were uttered. Such recrimi- 
nation is usual after a lost battle or a miscarried en- 
terprise, and a community with a taste for homely 
expression is very sure to have some phrase to express 
such disclaimer and ascription. All the writers, I 
think, except Orosco y Berra, the Mexican scholar, 
who displays a bias, hold Alderete responsible; I feel 
no doubt about it. 
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The Spaniards were depressed, and the Mexicans 
elated. Guatemoc sent hands, feet and flayed bearded 
skins of men, and heads of horses to the pueblos of the 
valley; the heathen priests proclaimed in the name of 
Huitzilopochtli that in eight days the Aztecs would 
destroy all the Spaniards. The defeat and the pro- 
phecy bore fruit; the allied pueblos grew cool and held 
off to await the final issue, the warriors from Tlascala, 
Cholula, Huexotzinco, Texcoco and Chalco slunk away 
without a word. Diaz says that not two hundred re- 
mained, and no chief of note except Chichemecatl of 
Tlascala and Ixtlilxochitl of Texcoco, who had staked 
life and fortune on the Spanish cause. The defection 
must be exaggerated; but probably thousands upon 
thousands withdrew to wait and watch where winged 
victory would perch. 

For the next days the Spaniards did little; they 
made a few sallies and slight attacks in order to main- 
tain the morale of the troops, while the sloops cruised 
about the lake intent on preventing. any supplies from 
getting into the city, and within, as Cortés knew, were 
two mighty allies, hunger and thirst, for the inhabit- 
ants had no water but from brackish wells and in 
small quantity. But again, at this gloomy juncture, 
Cortés showed his boldness and sagacity in high re- 
hef. Two days after the rout, the pueblo of Caen 
avaca sent a petition to say that they were attacked 
and asked for aid. The Spaniards were in need of 
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all their men, and the officers said that to send a de- 
tachment south across the mountains would be suici- 
dal. Cortés judged that it was of prime importance 
to stop the tide of tribes flowing rapidly back to their 
Aztec allegiance. He despatched Andrés de Tapia 
with a hundred men, and bade him come back, if pos- 
sible, within ten days. Tapia came back victorious; 
then the Otomis far to the north asked for help, and 
as soon as Tapia returned, Cortés sent Sandoval, with 
another detachment. ‘‘God knows the danger,’’ Cor- 
tés says, ‘‘which attended all who went as well as all 
who were left.’’ Sandoval hurried north, traced the 
marauders by burned villages, scattered maize and 
roasted children,—provisions abandoned in the flight. 
He, too, returned victorious. 

These proofs of Spanish tenacity and courage 
turned the tide; the Indians became convinced that 
the Spaniards were invincible, returned to their alle- 
giance, and their warriors came back to the Spanish 
camp. Moreover, Cortés’ luck shone out again; a 
vessel arrived at Villa Rica with powder and cross- 
bows. The army, therefore, was ready to renew the 
attack. Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin shone out in 
capital letters on the walls of Guatemoc’s palace, hun- 
ger, thirst, overwhelming power, confronted him. 

Cortés, loath, as he says, to destroy ‘‘the most 
beautiful city in the world’’ endeavored to take ad- 
vantage of the situation and induce the Aztecs to sur- 
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render; he represented to Guatemoc how deep 4 fe- 
gard he entertained for him as son-in-law to his 
friend, the great Montezuma, how vast a pity it would 
be to destroy the city and slay its citizens, and that if 
he would even now make peace, his Majesty, the Hm- 
peror Charles V, would pardon all the deaths and dam- 
age he had caused to the Spaniards, and he condoled 
with him ‘‘on the loss of his cities and vassals.”’ 
Guatemoc consulted his priests. ‘‘It is better,’’ they 
replied, ‘‘that we should all die in this city than to fall 
into the Spaniards’ hands to become slaves and to 
be tortured for gold.’’ ‘‘The more I spoke of these 
things,’’ Cortés says, ‘‘the less signs of yielding did 
we see in them, rather we found them braver than 
ever, both in fighting and in strategy.’’ He, therefore, 
decided to destroy every house as he advanced, leay- 
ing the city behind him level with the ground. The 
auxiliaries were told to bring their spades and crow- 
bars; they said that ‘‘they would with right good will, 
that this decision was good and they rejoiced greatly, 
for now the city would be destroyed, a consummation 
that they desired more than anything else in the 
world.’’ 

So the doom of the city was accomplished. The 
Spaniards were happy at the prospect of final victory 
that could only be a matter of days, and their aux- 
iliaries because they fared so well. In one ambush 
they killed five hundred Mexicans. ‘‘That night,’? 
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Cortés, who had enslaved other tribes for the offence 
of cannibalism, says, ‘‘our allies dined well, because 
they cut up and ate all whom they had killed or cap- 
tured.’’ .A little later another raid yielded the Span- 
iards eight hundred prisoners: ‘‘So we returned 
to camp well satisfied with great spoils and food 
for our friends.’’ By dint of another effort, Cortés 
and Alvarado with their respective divisions met 
on July twenty-eighth in the great market-place 
of Tlalteloleo; behind them all buildings had been 
burned or torn down, and the waterways all filled in. 
Cortés climbed to the top of the great teocalli, dec- 
orated with Spanish heads. He reports his feelings 
in a characteristic passage: ‘‘I looked down from 
the tower on the parts of the city that we had won, 
seven-eighths of it, I am sure, and saw that in the 
scanty space left so great a number of people could 
not possibly live, for the houses were all small and 
built out in the lagoon, and I knew, too, that there was 
the greatest hunger among them for we had found in 
the streets roots and bark of trees all gnawed. I for- 
bore to attack that day, and tried to suggest some 
measure by which so great a multitude should not 
perish. I was grieved to the quick by the harm done 
them, and offered peace over and over again. They 
answered that they would never surrender, that were 
there but one man left he would die fighting, and that 
we should get nothing of theirs for they would burn it 
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or throw it into the water. So I, in order not to re- 
turn evil for evil, disimulaba (I affected indifference) 
and refrained from fighting.’? This sentimental pass- 
age is illuminated by the first and last sentences of the 
next paragraph: ‘‘As we had very little powder”— 
then comes an account of an enormous catapult that 
was expected to destroy everything, but proved a 
complete failure—‘‘so, disimulamos, we affected in- 
difference, as if, out of motives of compassion, we had 
not wished to kill them.’’ And in a later passage re- 
ferring to these offers of peace, he says: ‘‘One of the 
reasons why I refused in the earlier days to break 
wholly with them was that, if we were to achieve the 
conquest by force, they would throw their possessions 
into the water, or if they did not our allies would 
steal all that they found.’’ In other words, lack of 
powder, exhaustion of his troops, and fear of winning 
no booty were motives that collaborated with compas- 
sion in his breast. 

The real interest of the passage lies in the light it 
sheds on Cortés’ personality. Cortés had never seen 
the young Emperor, nor could he have known much 
more of him than that he was twenty-one years old, 
bred in Flanders and Burgundy, pious, ambitious, 
prudent, spirited, and more heavily burdened with ad- 
ministrative problems of wide reach than any monarch 
in Europe since Charlemagne. Cortés’ reports, or 


letters, as they are usually called, are not like those of 
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General Grant or of the Duke of Wellington, purely 
intended to convey an exact knowledge of the situa- 
tion, but to give facts such form and color, such dec- 
oration-and flavor, as should convey a maximum of 
satisfaction to the sovereign and best further the 
writer’s ambition. These letters, however, would be 
seen not only by the Emperor, but by the Emperor’s 
counselors, men probably representing a variety of 
opinions, some being churchmen and others purely 
secular; some bred upon the traditions of Queen Isa- 
bella’s administration; others, Flemings mainly inter- 
ested in the affairs of the Low Countries and of the 
Kmpire; for this reason, then, Cortés puts together 
such inconsistencies as I have just pointed out, know- 
ing that in reading such a document one reader would 
fasten his attention upon the motive that appealed to 
him, another reader upon another motive, and all at- 
tribute the disagreement, if noticed, to the hurry and 
turmoil of Cortés’ life. Hence the jumbling of ‘‘evil 
for evil,’’ ‘‘mercy,’’ ‘‘lack of gunpowder’’ and ‘‘fear 
of losing booty’’; it was not due to carelessness, but 
to calculated effect upon persons of different ideas and 
character. 

The Mexicans were heroic. They had almost 
nothing to eat, they were crowded into huts out in the 
lagoon, with the coils of doom tightening day by day. 
At last, on August twelfth, the Spaniards made a 
general assault, Sandoval closing in on the famine- 
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stricken remnant with all the sloops by water, Cortés 
and Alvarado, together with the Indian auxiliaries, 
by land. Cortés describes the result briefly: ‘‘We 
went to the assault with sword and shield, our allies 
following, and so great was the slaughter wrought 
upon them by sea and land that more than forty thou- 
sand were killed or taken prisoners that day; and so 
great was the weeping and lamentation of women and 
children that every man was sick at heart, and we had 
harder work to stop our allies from killing and maim- 
ing than in fighting.”’ 

This fearful situation lasted one day more. Op 
August thirteenth, there were more offers from Cor- 
tés and one more refusal to surrender from Guatemoc: 
‘‘Go back then,’’ Cortés said to the envoy, ‘‘tell Guate- 
moc and his people to make ready, for I am now com- 
ing to destroy them.’’ It would be hard to exaggerate 
the horror of the scene; the heroic Indians floundered 
in the water, some swam, some stood on piles of dead, 
some drowned themselves; on shore it was worse, 
bodies paved the ground, as the garrison not wishing 
the enemy to learn their losses, had not thrown the 
dead outside the barricades or into the lake, but left 
them lying where they died. The stench was terrible. 
In this last assault it is said that fifteen thousand more 
were killed. Those that could tried to escape in 
canoes, Guatemoe paddled off in a pirogue with 
picked oarsmen, proudly showing the insignia of 
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royalty. He was soon overhauled by the sloops. ‘‘Do 
not shoot,’’ he said; ‘‘I am Guatemoe, do not hurt my 
wife, my relations or my possessions here; take me 
directly to Malinche.’? He was twenty-one years of 
age, graceful in figure, cheerful of countenance, and 
looked at you steadfastly with eyes rather grave than 
gentle. 

Cortés made hasty preparations to receive him 
with due ceremony; greeted him with demonstrations 
of affection, even embraced him. Guatemoc said: 
““Senor Malinche, I have done my duty in defense of 
my city; I can do no more. I am brought a prisoner, by 
force, into your presence and into your power; take 
that dagger at your belt and kill me at once with it.’’ 
He shed tears as he spoke and his chieftains sobbed. 
Cortés answered affectionately that he esteemed him 
all the more for his brave defense of the city, that he 
deserved no blame, quite the contrary, to be sure he 
could have wished that Guatemoc had made peace 
voluntarily before the city had been so devastated and 
so many Mexicans killed, but that there was no help 
for that now, the past could not be mended, so let his 
mind lie at peace, for he should rule over Mexico and 
his provinces as he had done before. 

With the capture of the War Lord, the struggle was 
over, there was no further resistance, the din of battle 
stopped, as if, Diaz says, a clanging belfry had sud- 
denly been muffled. The survivors, ‘‘so thin, yellow, 
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dirty and stinking that it was pitiful to see them,’’ 
were told that they might leave the pestilential city, 
but on the causeway they were robbed of any articles 
of value, and the young men and women worth possess- 
ing were made slaves, but, it is said, that when Cortés 
learned of this he forbade it. In their search for booty 
the Spaniards found roots dug up, trees stripped 
of their bark, great piles of corpses and now and 
again, underneath, too weak to push their way out, 
some living creatures among them. Such was the 
end of Tenochtitlan of the Aztecs, their once ‘‘great 
and populous city, famous throughout the whole 
world.’’ 

The cessation of an all-absorbing effort leaves men 
with an immense ennui. Cortés, after ‘‘giving thanks 
to God and to Our Lady, His Blessed Mother’’ made 
a great banquet for his officers and the seven Spanish 
women who had accompanied their husbands. There 
was fresh pork to eat and Spanish wines to drink. 
Many more came than were invited, or at least than 
there was room for, and ‘‘Noah’s plant made some 
guests act crazily.”? There was dancing and gam- 
bling; some walked on tables, others rolled down steps, 
others said that they should have golden arrows, sad- 
dles of gold, and so forth, altogether there was mucho 
desconcierto. But when fighting stops, what are con- 
querors to do? Then, the next day, presumably, came 
the question of booty. Guatemoe and the other prin- 
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cipal caciques were fetched before Cortés and his offi- 
cers. First the matter of tribute was taken up, how 
it had been assessed under Montezuma, how collected 
and so forth, then they proceeded to question the 
Indians concerning Montezuma’s treasures: ‘‘Where 
was the gold that the Spaniards had left in the city?’’ 
The Mexicans produced jewels and gold, and said it 
was all that they had; the amount was not great. Cor- 
tés demanded: ‘‘Is there no more than this in all 
Mexico? Gather together all that there is. I must 
have it all.’’ One of the caciques said to Dofia Mar- 
ina: ‘‘Tell our god and lord that he saw for himself 
all that there was when he first lodged in Axayacatl’s 
palace, where it was walled up. We do not know 
what became of it. We supposed that the Spaniards 
had carried it all away. This is all we have.’’ Cor- 
tés replied: ‘‘It is true that we took it, but it was taken 
away from us again the night of our retreat, when we 
were crossing the Tacuba causeway. It must be 
brought back immediately.’’ 

There was further questioning and angry orders, 
but nothing more of any value was discovered. The 
expectations of the conquistadors had been great, 
most were in debt for their equipment, one owed fifty 
pesos for a sword, another as much for a crossbow, a 
third extortionate bills to the physician and apothe- 
eary; for all that had anything to sell had raised the 
price to the utmost. According to Cortés, the whole 
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booty only amounted to one and thirty thousand pesos; 
take from that one-fifth for the King, another fifth for 
Cortés, allotments to the officers, payment for the 
horses that had been killed, and so on, and there was 
left for the private soldiers, at the foot of the list, 
scarcely fifty pesos apiece. All were very indigant; 
some thought that the Indians were holding gold back, 
others suspected Cortés. Pasquinades were written 
up, charges of peculation openly uttered, and threats 
made of appealing to the King. Cortés tried various 
expedients to soothe the soldiers; he appointed arbi- 
trators to pass upon the justice of their debts, he 
debased the gold in order to give it a greater nominal 
value, he hanged two counterfeiters. The men were 
not satisfied, they demanded that Guatemoc be put to 
the torture, to force him to reveal hidden treasure. 
Cortés hesitated; he was reluctant. There was dan- 
ger of mutiny; it was bruited abroad that he was 
afraid of possible disclosures, and Alderete, the 
King’s Treasurer, either from official zeal, or in the 
hope of proving Cortés dishonest, not having forgot- 
ten their mutual recriminations over the last defeat, 
strongly insisted. Cortés’ promises to Guatemoe to 
restore him to his throne, his affectionate greetings, 
his embrace were still fresh, but, if he refused, suspi- 
cion would surely settle upon him, and if the soldiers 
mutinied, there would be an end of all. He consented. 
They took Guatemoe and Tetlepanquetzaltzin, Lord 
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of Tacuba, anointed their feet and hands with oil and 
set fire; the latter, it is said, as the flames shot up, 
suffering greatly, kept looking at Guatemoe as if to 
supplicate for pity and permission to say what he 
knew, but Guatemoc looked back (with his grave eyes) 
in anger and contempt, and asked if he himself were 
having an agreeable bath. Nothing was confessed. 
One report said that Guatemoc admitted that gold 
and jewels had been thrown into the lake, but divers 
searched at the place and found hardly anything. 
Nothing was obtained but the mutilation of Indian 
feet and of Castilian honor. The Tlascalan auxiliaries 
were better satisfied for they went off with loads of 
dried meat. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
TAPIA AND GARAY 


Cortés, however, had an extraordinary capacity 
for dealing with men; seethings begin, angry bubbles 
rise, you think that the pot will boil over, and he makes 
some deft motion with a golden or iron spoon and 
everything quiets down. He diverted their thoughts. 
He again sent expeditions, golden hopes dangling be- 
fore their eyes, east, south and west, and he set to 
work to rebuild the City of Mexico, assigning plots 
for his soldiers, and encouraging them to build. He 
inspired them with his own buoyant enthusiasm, he 
appointed a municipal government, and made them 
feel that they were constructing the capital of a New 
Spain across the seas that should outrival Madrid, 
Seville, Valladolid or Granada. ‘‘Your Majesty,’’ he 
wrote to the King, ‘‘may be sure that day by day it 
will become a nobler city, in such fashion that as in the 
past it has been the head and princess of all these 
provinces, so it shall again become hereafter.’’ 

But the rebuilding of the city and the subjugation 
of the provinces were not destined to proceed undis- 
turbed. The course of high aspiring ambition is not 
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smooth. In Spain the authorities had been listening 
to crisicisms of Cortés and his ways. His treatment 
of Don Diego Velasquez did not please Don Juan 
Rodriguez de Fonseca, the controlling member of the 
Council for the Indies; the Narvaez affair appeared, 
to say the least, a questionable proceeding; the dis- 
aster of the Dreadful Night was ascribed to his failure 
to punish Alvarado; and so on. His enemies, there- 
fore, were able to secure the appointment of a com- 
missioner to go to Villa Rica de Vera Cruz and investi- 
gate the whole matter; and one Crist6bal de Tapia, 
Veedor, Inspector of gold foundries in Santo Dom- 
ingo, was selected for the office. A man in the islands 
might be expected to understand the conditions and 
better qualified to handle the controversy, than some- 
body in Castile. His commission was dated April 11, 
1521, and he arrived at Villa Rica in December. 
Cortés was angry,—and when he was angry the 
veins in his throat and forehead swelled up—he had 
no mind, after all his effort, his endurance, his dan- 
gers and hazards, to see another man reap the harvest 
that he had saved; he was overheard to utter hasty 
words. ‘If a hijo de ruyn with manos lavadas—if 
the son of a sea cook with lily-white hands comes out 
here, I’ll be d—d if I’ll give up this land to him.”’ 
Tapia sent him word that he had come with the King’s 
warrant to take command, and begged Cortés to say 
when he should find him to show it to him. Cortés 
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wrote back that he was overjoyed at his coming, that 
on account of their old acquaintance at Santo Domingo 
no other appointment could have given him so much 
pleasure, and suggested that they should meet at 
Texcoco. I presume that he named Texcoco, just 
across the lake from Mexico City, in order to gain 
time and get his friends together; the situation was 
awkward, the King’s warrant brought in a new factor, 
and there were enough malcontents, partisans of 
Velasquez, partisans of Narvaez, soldiers tricked of 
gold or women, to make it necessary for him to con- 
duct himself with sagacity, finesse and scrupulous ob- 
servance of the outward forms of law. 

Cristébal de Tapia, having arrived at Villa Rica; 
exhibited his royal commission to Gonzalo de Alvarado, 
brother to the famous Alvarado, mayor of the town, 
who, according to the etiquette of the time, raised it 
to his head and showed it all respect possible. He re- 
gretted that he could not act alone, and that the other 
municipal officers were absent in Mexico with Cortés; 
but that when they came all would treat the warrant 
as their allegiance required. Tapia, scenting trouble, 
wrote to his friends in Mexico, Julian de Alderete, 
Crist6bal de Olid, Francisco Verdugo, and other old 
partisans of Narvaez; and these men met together to 
discuss what they should do, if Cortés, as they fore- 
saw was likely, should not obey. Cortés got wind of 
this, and decided that it would be more prudent not to 
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let Tapia come to Texcoco, where all these malcontents 
were, but keep him at the coast. So he sent word that 
he would go to Villa Rica to see Tapia. He had an 
idea. — 

In May, 1520, just at the time when Cortés was on 
his march against Narvaez, the towns of Spain, las 
Comunidades, had risen in revolt, and made a league, 
and, though decisively defeated in April, 1521, Toledo, 
according to the last news, was still holding out 
against the King. The suggestion, nothing more, that 
loyal cities in New Spain, acting together as a con- 
federate body, were entitled to have their wishes seri- 
ously considered, might at this juncture receive re- 
spectful attention from the King’s advisers. Cortés, 
therefore, brought together the municipal authorities 
of the towns of New Spain, Tenochtitlan, Villa Rica, 
Segura de la Frontera—he also wrote to Sandoval to 
found a fourth, Medellin—as a sort of municipal as- 
sembly, the Procurators of New Spain, as he called 
them. These Procurators held an official meeting and 
certified that Cortés had received, Crist6bal de Tapia’s 
letter, and, in obedience to the King’s mandate, was 
starting off for Villa Rica, but that they had stopped 
him and requested him to stay in Mexico City, for if he 
were to go away the country which had but recently 
been conquered would be certain to rise in revolt, as it 
had done when Cortés had gone up against Narvaez, 
and that, acting in his Majesty’s interest, they would 
go in his stead to Villa Rica. 
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Tapia was, therefore, kept at the coast and Cortés 
in Mexico, while Cortés’ little knot of devoted adher- 
ents went to examine the King’s warrant in his stead. 
They met Tapia and asked politely to see the royal 
warrant, for if the King (they said) had signed, know- 
ing the contents of the instrument, all would bow down 
to earth, and at once in the name of Hernando Cortés 
and of New Spain proffer obedience. Tapia produced 
the royal warrant; they laid it on their heads, said 
that they were ready to do their duty but asked leave 
to consider the document. Four days later they re- 
turned their answer: they had discussed the whole 
matter over fully with a view to the King’s interests 
and those of the people of New Spain (here again is a 
delicate reminder of las Comunidades), and they ap- 
pealed from the commission to the King in person, on 
the following grounds: First, the document was not 
countersigned by any of the King’s secretaries; Sec- 
ond, the information on which it was based was ob- 
tained from Diego Velasquez and was both incomplete 
and false; Third, Narvaez was in fact legally impris- 
oned on account of the outrage that he had committed 
on the person of Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon, the Oidor; 
Fourth, it was impossible that the King could be 
aware of the contents of the document, or of any of 
the facts; ete,ete. Next day TApia, making a formal 
rejoinder to their allegations, one by one, rejected the 
appeal to the King and required them to obey the 
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royal warrant. The discussion grew hot, and, in the 
heat of altercation, the envoys said that T4pia had not 
sufficient ability to be governor, that Don Juan Rodri- 
guez de Fonseca was hostile to all the conquistadors 
and had not made a true report to the King, and 
wished to favor Velasquez and Tapia, so that one of 
them should marry his niece. These impolite words 
aggravated Tapia’s displeasure at their refusal, he 
took all in ill part, and, to quote Cortés, ‘‘even at- 
tempted something scandalous.’’ 

Nevertheless, it was also highly desirable for the 
conquistadors on their part to avoid giving scandal; 
the envoys, therefore, hastily despatched advices to 
Cortés to send presents to Cristébal de Tapia for ‘‘by 
that means his fury might be assuaged.’’ Cortés at 
once sent ingots of gold, but both disguised the bribe 
and secured supplies by offering to buy of Tapia a 
ship, horses and negroes, at his own price. Tapia 
found himself in an awkward predicament: Alderete 
and the men whom he had counted upon were far 
away, and though the objections to his commission 
raised by Cortés’ envoys were preposterous yet they 
wore an outward appearance of legality; and there 
was Narvaez, who had tried to supersede Cortés, in 
prison with one eye gone. He accepted the proposed 
offer of purchase, agreed to the appeal to the King, 
but said that he should stay as a plain citizen in New 
Spain until they heard the royal pleasure. That did 
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not suit Cortés, he did not propose to have a man 
there, with a royal warrant in his pocket, who might 
serve as a center and rallying point for all the dis- 
affected, and so let them color disobedience to him 
with proclaimed loyalty to the King. Tapia must go. 
The Mayor of Villa Rica issued the order and the High 
Sheriff, Sandoval, served it. Asserting that the na- 
tives were seething with rebellious thoughts and that 
the presence of a man who claimed to be governor in 
Cortés’ place was enough to make them break out 
into open revolt, most contrary to the King’s inter- 
ests, Sandoval and his posse took Tapia, conducted 
him to his ship at San Juan de Ulua, put him on board 
with orders to hoist sail at once, and waited on the 
beach until the ship was lost to sight. They then rode 
post haste to carry the good news to Cortés at Coyoa- 
can, where they made merry over Tapia’s discomfi- 
ture. Cortés in his report to the King explains how 
this action prevented a rebellion of the natives, and 
recounts details of a plot that do not bear any well 
defined marks of probability: ‘‘The coming of the 
said Tapia, utterly without experience of the country 
and its people, caused great confusion, and his stay 
would have made matters worse still, if God had not 
remedied it.’’ 

Machiavelli in The Prince has famous chapters, 
where taking King Ferdinand of Aragon as his hero, 
he lays down the principles of successful statesman- 
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ship, how the qualities of lion and of fox should unite, 
how force should be rounded out and rendered more 
effective by fraud. Ferdinand had achieved brilliant 
success, but it is a pity that Machiavelli did not have 
before him, to cite as instances of these principles, 
Cortés’ dealings with Diego Velasquez, Narvaez and 
Tapia. And still another occasion for their employ- 
ment was at hand. The Tapia episode took place in 
December, 1521, and in the early part of 1522. The 
fourth episode to which I refer belongs to the year 
1523. 

Francisco de Garay, Governor of Jamaica, had 
displayed great persistence in attempting to settle 
the province of Panuco up the coast. All his expedi- 
tions had come to grief, and several had resulted, as 
we have seen, to Cortés’ advantage. He now prepared 
another fleet with an army of eight or nine hundred 
men. In the meantime, however, Cortés had pushed 
into that region under the pretext of protecting some 
Indians from others, and had founded another town, 
San Estévan del Puerto, and regarded the province 
as a part of his territory; he was now busying himself 
with an expedition to Guatemala under Pedro de 
Alvarado, and another beyond Yucatan toward Darien 
under Cristébal de Olid. Francisco de Garay landed 
some way up the coast, and after hardships of various 
kinds came down to San Estévan del Puerto, and sent 
a message to the Mayor to say that he had come as 
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Royal Governor. The Mayor returned word that the 
province was under the jurisdiction of Cortés, that he 
had conquered it and that his Majesty had confirmed 
his title, and at once despatched a messenger post 
haste to Cortés with the news. Garay must have 
known that the statement of a royal grant to Cortés 
at that time was false, and if he had been a resolute 
man, there would have been fighting, but, as his men 
complained, he was not a fighting man and did not 
know how to command. He shilly:shallyed, and the 
work of undermining his influence with his men was at 
once begun by Cortés’ lieutenants; stories of Cortés’ 
success, his genius, his generosity were repeated to the 
discontented newcomers. Cortés, also, on learning of 
Garay’s arrival, proceeded to act with his usual vigor. 
Although he had been confined to his bed by a fall from 
his horse, he decided to lead his men against Garay 
himself. The upshot would, probably, in view of 
Garay’s character have been more like the Tapia affair 
than that of Narvaez, but Fortune rendered any hos- 
tile attitude unnecessary. Just as Cortés was about 
to start, couriers rode in from Villa Rica with letters 
from Spain, and among them a royal warrant, bearing 
date of October 15, 1522, that appointed him Governor, 
Captain-General and Justiciar of New Spain; “Hor 
which,’’ Cortés wrote to the King, ‘I kiss your im- 
perial Majesty’s royal feet one hundred thousand 
times.’’ The couriers went back, their fortunes made. 
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The warrant arrived none too soon, for Cortés officers 
were conducting matters with a high hand and some of 
Garay’s captains had more spirit than their command- 
er. The men scattered, some enlisted under Cortés, 
some wandered off; Garay threw up his cause and be- 
took himself to Mexico, where Cortés welcomed him 
most cordially. It would read well in his first report 
as Governor that this expedition that had come with 
hostile intent had turned under his management into 
an affair of brotherly embraces: ‘‘I received him,’’ he 
says, ‘‘with every hospitality such as I would have 
shown to my own brother, for I was sincerely grieved 
at the loss of his ships, the rebellion of his people, and 
offered him my services, in a true desire to do for him 
everything possible.’’ 

The poet who says 


Him, only him, the shield of Jove defends 
Whose means are fair and spotless as his ends, 


is wrong in the case of Cortés. Jove defended him and 
Jove was right to do so. Cortés identified his own in- 
terests and those of New Spain, and he was right. He 
was able to govern this newly conquered country, 
whereas under Narvaez, Tapia or Garay, there would 
have been nothing but wars and massacres. Of this 
there was immediate evidence. Deserters from 
Garay’s army wandered about to the Indian pueblos, 
outraging the natives, who rose in rebellion, and killed 
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what struggling Spaniards they could. Sandoval put 
down the revolt, burned alive four hundred caciques 
‘who confessed [Cortés says] that they had instigated 
the war and had taken part in killing Spaniards,’’ de- 
ported the Garay deserters to Cuba, and rendered the 
province muy pactfica y segura. Garay died in Mexico 
before long, and evil tongues whispered ‘‘poison’’ and 


“‘Oortés.’? 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE EXPEDITION TO HONDURAS 


Ture new Governor proposed to devote the year 
1524 to exploration and conquest, full of confidence 
that his career should rise and swell like that of his 
great model, Alexander of Macedon: ‘‘I am positive,’’ 
he writes to the King, ‘‘God willing, that I shall dis- 
cover for your Majesty more kingdoms and dominions 
than all those discovered up till now. . . . Your 
Highness shall become the Sovereign of the World.”’ 

Pedro de Alvarado set out (December 23, 1523) 
for what is now Guatemala. Cristobal de Olid sailed 
(January 11, 1524) to explore the coast of Honduras 
and found a colony; unfortunately he stopped at Cuba, 
where an unclean spirit entered into hin, he plotted 
with Diego Velasquez and evil came of it. A third ex- 
pedition, that included Bernal Diaz, went by land to 
the mouth of the River Coatzacoaleos. One fleet was 
sent southward along the Pacific coast to find the 
Straits of Magellan; another northward on the eastern 
coast to discover a northwest passage. Cortés, him- 
self, was occupied with administrative problems, with 
the conversion and religious instruction of the natives, 
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with commercial difficulties—for economic ignorance 
was dense, and the neighboring islands were unwilling 
to ship cows, she-goats, or ewes, or help those on the 
mainland to raise crops and vegetables, hoping to keep 
the market to themselves—and with the distribution 
among the Spanish adventurers of pueblos and encom- 
iendas and so forth. In the midst of these domestic 
problems he received news that Olid had revolted in 
Honduras; he despatched an armed force at once to 
suppress the revolt, but after it had departed thought 
it wiser to go himself and followed with a second little 
expeditionary force. He was gone for two years, and 
his absence from Mexico was the cause of many 
troubles. 

With the organization of New Spain as a Spanish 
dependency under Cortés as Governor, four royal offi- 
cials had been sent out to look after the King’s inter- 
est, Alonzo de Estrada, Treasurer in place of Alderete 
who was dead, Rodrigo de Albornoz, Comptroller, 
Gonzalo de Salazar, Factor, and Pedro Almindez 
Chirino, Inspector (Veedor). When Cortés set out he 
selected as deputies in his place, or lieutenant-gover- 
nors, Hstrada, the Treasurer, and Albornoz, the Comp- 
troller. They were the officials of highest rank, and 
the natural appointees. They became, however, the 
chief actors in a serious drama enacted during Cortés’ 
absence, and add their mute testimony to that of a 
multitude of others, that only Cortés possessed the 
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transcendent abilities necessary to govern Mexico in 
this transitional stage. 

Cortés, as I say, was gone for two years on his ex- 
pedition to Honduras, but my chronicle of the events 
of this adventurous and perilous expedition shall con- 
fine itself to a few episodes that help to make clear his 
character. He took with him Sandoval, Salazar the 
Factor, Chirino the Inspector, Guatemoe and other 
Indian captives, and a majordomo, a maestresala (a 
sort of head waiter), a butler, a chamberlain, a stew- 
ard, pages, grooms, two falconers, five musicians, an 
acrobat and jugglers. It pleases Bernal Diaz, still 
smarting after forty years at the memory of hardships 
undergone on that laborious march, to sneer at these 
manifestations of state and luxury. Diaz was not 
quick-witted; he was brave, honest and a good fellow, 
but stupid, and did not understand Cortés at all. Cor- 
tés did nothing idly, he wished to show the natives that 
the Governor of New Spain was a great personage, 
and he also wished to make Spaniards, who had gone 
off to their allotted lands and might easily prefer to 
stay there with their Indian women, join an expedition 
that started off like a gala party for a picnic on a sum- 
mer’s day. In this respect he was successful, the band 
of two hundred and twenty that left Mexico City was 
increased to four hundred. 

The first entry in my log concerns Dofia Marina. 
She married on the journey a Spanish gentleman, 
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Juan Xamarillo. She had had considerable experience 
of life already but her character remained unspoiled; 
by chance the expedition came upon her mother and 
half-brother, for whose sake she had been cast out and 
sold into slavery; the two were panic-stricken, but 
Dofia Marina, after the manner of Joseph with his 
brethren, opened her arms and warmly welcomed 
them. 

My second entry is of a more serious matter. Let- 
ters came from Mexico saying that Estrada the 
Treasurer, and Albornoz the Comptroller, had fallen 
out, and that in consequence there was discontent both 
among the whites and among the Indians. Cortés sent 
back Salazar, the Factor, and Chirino, the Inspector, 
with authority from him, in case matters did not mend, 
to turn the Treasurer and Comptroller out of their 
office as joint deputy Governors and assume it them- 
selves. Diaz says that the Factor and the Inspector 
wheedled this authority from Cortés. That is not 
likely. Cortés was not a man to yield to blandishments. 
He knew that he had enemies at the King’s court who 
were ready to twist any evidence against him, and es- 
pecially to arouse the King’s suspicion that he meant 
to establish an independent tyranny in New Spain. 
These four men, the Treasurer, the Comptroller, the 
Factor, the Inspector, were the only officials besides 
himself appointed by the King; and if he was obliged 
to set aside two of them, it was prudent to replace 
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them by the other two. Diaz, in his criticism, had the 
advantage of knowing what took place afterward. 
Cortés’ route lay through the northern part of the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec and what are now the Mexi- 
can provinces of Tabasco and Chiapas, also Guate- 
mala, a corner of British Honduras and so on along 
the north coast of Honduras. It would be hard to ex- 
aggerate the difficulties of this journey. There were 
numberless swamps, innumerable rivers, many bridges 
had to be built, one nearly a thousand paces long, and 
some so solidly that forty years later the natives 
would look in amazement and admiration and say, 
‘‘Here are the bridges of Cortés!’’ as they might say, 
‘Here are the pillars of Hercules.’’ The natives were 
not hostile, but fled at their approach, and it was very 
difficult to get food; hunger was the main enemy. It 
was also very difficult to find their way; there were no 
roads, for bogs and swamps stretched everywhere. 
The natives always went about in canoes. It is no 
wonder that, after six months of insufficient food, of 
marshy labyrinths, of grumbling soldiers, of almost 
incredible hardships for men and horses, Cortés, bur- 
dened with uncertainty as to what was going on in 
Mexico and at Olid’s settlement in Honduras, should 
have become strained and harsh. The act that he com- 
mitted in this condition is usually judged the wickedest 
act of his career, the execution of Guatemoc. I think 
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The little army of four hundred Spaniards, tired, 
hungry, sick, disaffected, was accompanied by three 
thousand Mexicans, but recently subdued; the Indians 
of the country were not openly hostile, but suspicious 
and not pleased to see them. The country itself was 
cut up by rivers, checkered with swamps and thick 
forests. The paths when any existed were narrow, 
often mere trails, and the soldiers straggled along, or 
they paddled in canoes across open water or poled 
rafts, landing a few at a time. When they reached the 
bivouae at night, they slipped off to look for provi- 
sions. It was the best possible place for ambush and 
treacherous attack. The situation was fraught with 
danger. Cortés believed that upon him rested the 
prosperity, very likely the existence of New Spain, and 
on New Spain the continuance of Castilian dominion 
in America, and on that the Spanish sovereignty of the 
world. The responsibility was heavy, and Cortés al- 
ways acted with decision. This is what happened. I 
quote Diaz, who does not spare Cortés, when he thinks 
the occasion calls for blame: ‘‘I will stop talking about 
our hardships and journey, and relate how Guatemoe, 
the head cacique of Mexico and other Mexican chiefs 
who accompanied us, had been deliberating, or had ar- 
ranged, to kill us all and return to Mexico, and then on 
reaching their city to unite all their forces and attack 
the Spaniards that remained in Mexico. Two principal 
caciques revealed this to Cortés. One of the two was 
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Guatemoc’s captain-general when they were fighting 
us in Mexico. Cortés, thereupon, took down the evi- 
dence, not only of these two that revealed the plot but 
also of the other caciques involved in it. They con- 
fessed that they were mindful of our condition—we 
were traveling over the road careless and discontented, 
many soldiers were suffering from illness, there was 
continuous lack of food, four of the musicians, the 
acrobat and eleven or twelve soldiers had already died 
of hunger, three other soldiers had started back on the 
road to Mexico, preferring to trust themselves to the 
known perils past than to those unknown ahead,—and 
thought that three thousand Mexicans would be able 
to attack the Spaniards in some advantageous spot 
while they were crossing a swamp or river.’’ 

This story has every presumption in its favor. 
Then was the time to strike, if ever, and Guatemoce had 
proved himself daring and skilful. On being ques- 
tioned, Guatemoc admitted that what the others had 
said was true, but that he had not contrived the plot 
and did not know whether they really intended to go 
beyond talk. The cacique of Tacuba, who had been 
tortured with Guatemoc, stated that he and Guatemoc 
had agreed that it would be better to die once for all 
than to die every day. On this evidence but one con- 
clusion was possible: a plot existed, the conspirators 
depended upon Guatemoe, he was privy to the plot and 
was merely waiting for the best time to strike—Cortés 
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passed sentence at once. Guatemoc addressed him re- 
proachfully. ‘‘Oh, Malinche! I have long known that 
you meant to kill me, and known that your words were 
false. God will call you to account for this.’’? The 
friars confessed the two caciques, and they were both 
hanged. This was at the beginning of Lent, 1525. 
Cortés’ own story is that a Mexican revealed the plot: 
the Mexicans had planned to murder him, destroy the 
army, capture Mexico and kill all the Spaniards in 
New Spain. ‘‘At dawn I made all the caciques prison- 
ers and kept them apart from one another. I then 
questioned them as to how this thing came about, tell- 
ing each that the others had confessed, and so, all 
admitted that Guatemoc and the cacique of Tacuba had 
hatched the plot, and that the others, though aware of 
the plot, had not consented.’’ The other caciques were 
spared. They believed that Cortés had discovered the 
plot by magic, through the mystic properties of a 
curious little instrument that he constantly con- 
sulted—a compass—and were terrified into permanent 
obedience. Cortés’ ideas on the subject were of this 
nature: ‘‘In the midst of this perplexity, God our 
Lord, who always takes care to find a remedy for such 
distress, even in the case of so unworthy a person as 
myself—for He has many times succored me in my 
extremity, since He knows that I am working in your 
Majesty’s service,’’ ete. 

Before Cortés reached Trujillo, a port in Hon- 
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duras, he had learned that Olid had been captured and 
executed, and his own authority restored there; but 
on the other hand he received bad news from Mexico, 
there were great disturbances there, reports were 
abroad that he had died, the Factor Salazar had de- 
posed the deputy governors and assumed the gov- 
ernorship himself, he had sequestered Cortés’ 
property, arrested Cortés’ friends, and altogether 
there was the devil to pay. Cortés, then, and I think 
for the only time, showed how strained his nerves were 
by all he had undergone—his beard was silvered and 
his waist increased—: ‘‘I ordered masses to be said, 
processions and sacrifices to be made, praying to God 
to set me on the road that should best redound to His 
service.’’ His superstitions were rampant. Three 
times he set sail and three times was forced to put 
back to land; at first he accepted this as an indication 
that Providence willed him to stay in Honduras, but 
after a time his nerves were restored and he saw that 
he must go back to Mexico. So he sailed, on April 26, 
1526, 


CHAPTER XXVI 
TROUBLES 


Ir was high time for Cortés to return. Matters 
were upside down in Mexico. As soon as Salazar the 
Factor, and Chirino the Veedor, had got to Mexico, 
they commenced intriguing, they gathered partisans 
together and deposed Hstrada, the Treasurer, and Al- 
bornoz, the Comptroller, not without blows and kill- 
ings. The commotion affected the natives; in two 
provinces they revolted. The Veedor, who had none 
of the capacities requisite in a military commander, 
marched against them and laid siege to a stronghold; 
but he permitted drinking and cards in camp, and kept 
no discipline, the Indians sallied out, killed some and 
wounded more. The Veedor, however, continued the 
siege, accomplishing nothing. Meantime, the Factor 
acted outrageously in Mexico. He maltreated Cortés’ 
friends: for instance he deported the Licentrate Zuazo 
to Cuba, he put Rodrigo de Paz in prison, tortured him 
in order to force him to give up gold that he asserted 
Cortés must have hidden away, and getting nothing, 
hanged him. He arrested the captains who had exe- 
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cuted Olid, charged them with murder, and sent them 
to Castile. He seized upon a report that Cortés was 
dead and his army destroyed, proclaimed it as true, 
put on mourning, erected a monument, pronounced an 
eulogy, assumed the office of Governor and Captain- 
General of New Spain and then began to utter slanders 
against Cortés and bribe what venal soldiers and set- 
tlers he could. He ordered the wives of soldiers, that 
he asserted had been killed, to marry again. One lady, 
Juana de Ruiz de Marcella, muy rica y muy honrada, 
having heard from some Indians that her husband was 
alive, stated that Cortés and his soldiers were not like 
the Veedor and his men, but that they were victorious 
and alive. She was condemned, whipped, paraded 
about town on an ass with a rope around her neck, and 
banished from New Spain for five years. In fact the 
Factor acted ‘‘as if there were neither a God in 
heaven, nor a King on earth.’’ 

Cortés’ friends sought refuge in the monastery of 
San Francisco. The Factor mounted cannon in front 
of his house. It was obvious that civil war was near 
at hand. In the meantime, Cortés, before deciding to 
go back himself, had sent a trusty follower, Martin 
Dorantes, to Mexico with an order to replace the dis- 
possessed Treasurer and Comptroller, as deputy gov- 
ernors, until his own return. Dorantes landed all alone 
on the coast, disguised himself as a farm hand, and 
made his way cautiously to Mexico on foot. He took 
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a fictitious name, avoided Spaniards and lodged with 
Indians; by fast going he reached the capital in four 
days on Sunday, January 28, 1526. He came in by 
night and went direct to the Franciscan Monastery 
where he found Cortés’ friends cooped up, afraid to 
leave the sheltering precincts of the sanctuary. There 
was shouting for joy and dancing, when it was dis- 
covered who the farmer was; even the Friars, includ- 
ing Fray Toribio Motolinia (one of our historical 
authorities), joined in the rejoicing. All their fellow 
partisans were summoned secretly. Cortés’ letters 
were read, and it was decided to arrest the Factor at 
once. There was much going to and fro in the dark- 
ness, outlying friends were notified, arms got ready, 
and all prepared for an attack at daybreak. At the 
first light, crying, ‘‘Cortés is alive! Long live the 
King!’’ they rushed to the assault of the Factor’s 
house. There was little resistance, the assailants 
swarmed over the walls and roofs, disarmed the de- 
fenders, captured the Factor and locked him up in a 
stout cage made on purpose. The incapable Veedor, 
at this news, left his besieging camp incontinently and 
fled, in his turn, to the Franciscan monastery. But his 
enemies were not scrupulous, they forced their way in, 
seized him and put him in a second cage beside his as- 
sociate the Factor. 

Even the revolted Indians, when they learned that 
Cortés was alive, returned to their allegiance. His 
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name alone accomplished what the Veedor, with three 
hundred Spanish soldiers, with artillery and a great 
number of Indian auxiliaries had fought for in vain. 
Cortés took a just pride in this. In his report he says: 
‘‘On my sending a messenger to say that I was coming, 
the chief cacique of that province, without the least 
delay, came to see me and told me the cause of their 
uprising, which was quite just. . . . I comforted 
them in a way that left them contented and they are 
now peacefully settled.’? He, himself, landed on the 
coast in due course and proceeded slowly inland. I 
have said that his superstitious hesitations in Hon- 
duras show how overwrought he was, and the follow- 
ing letter written to his friends in Mexico confirms my 
belief, for his usual demeanor and language were re- 
strained and dignified, appropriate to a Castilian 
gentleman. 

‘‘Noble and very virtuous Sirs, 

‘*‘T reached this port of San Juan Chalchicueca the 
24th of this month of May [1526] and since all that 
Our Redeemer did while living in the world was done 
to teach us, and as I remember that the first thing He 
did after His Passion was to visit with His gift of 
resurrection those friends who had long been awaiting 
His Holy Coming in the darkness of Limbo in captivity 
to the Devil, the enemy of mankind, I wish to follow 
in His footsteps. And I see that you, Sirs, my friends, 
have been oppressed in my absence by these new 
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Satans and Beelzebubs, for so I may call them, since 
they have followed the same road of destruction by 
which those infernal Spirits lost the Heaven for which 
God created them, heedless of the benefits they had 
received from Him in their creation. For Satan, puffed 
with pride by the excellencies that the immense power 
of God had put in him, not only did not show gratitude 
to Him but strove to make himself equal with his 
Maker; in like manner these men [the Factor and the 
Veedor] puffed up by the importance I have bestowed 
upon them, and regardless of the benefits and honors 
that they have received from me, have worked not only 
to make themselves equal to me but also to deny me 
and to ill use my friends, to raze out my name and hide 
all memory of my fame and exploits, and the worst 
and ugliest, and that which wounds me most, is that 
they give me names and epithets unworthy of my 
deserts,—Now, since God, in order to fill full the meas- 
ure of His innumerable mercies to me, in order to 
remedy all this and rescue you, has been pleased to 
restore me back to life from the death that those 
wicked men tried to fix upon me and to bring me to this 
port, I think that my first visit should be to you, (for 
you have felt the flames most because you were nearest 
the fire), and as I can not come in person, for I am 
very feeble and exhausted from illness as well as from’ 
my voyage, I send this letter instead, which I am sure, 
thanks to your good will, will be as effectual as my 
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presence. And I shall go as soon as possible to the 
City, according to your wish and mine, and there I will 
give you a partial account of my journeys and labors, 
for it would be impossible for me to tell, or for you to 
hear, the whole. May God accept it all as a little con- 
tribution toward the discharge of the many sins and 
offenses that I have always done and still do.’’ He 
then begs them to receive Alonzo de Estrada the 
Treasurer and Rodrigo de Albornoz the Comptroller, 
as his deputies, and Juan de Ortega Head Sheriff (al- 
calde mayor), and prays God to bless them. 

His march inland was a triumphal progress, every- 
where uproarious welcome and genuine rejoicings, 
music, dancing, singing and bonfires. With the excep- 
tion of the two caged prisoners and a few of their 
friends, everybody, Spaniards and natives, was de- 
lighted for they knew that Cortés was the only man 
able to restore peace and a stable government. Indians 
came from eighty miles around; ‘‘they were moved to 
tears [Cortés says] as I was also,’’ and recounted to 
him all the ‘‘ill treatment that they had received dur- 
ing his absence so that it wrung the hearts of all who 
heard them.’’ And at Mexico, where he arrived about 
June twentieth, ‘‘the Spanish settlers and the natives, 
who had come from all over the country, greeted me 
with as great marks of happiness and rejoicing, as if 
T had been their own father.’’ This is Cortés’ account, 
but Bernal Diaz bears him out fully. 
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This triumph was short-lived. The destinies of 
New Spain were decided by statesmen and royal coun- 
cilors in Castile, whose ears had been importuned by 
friends of Diego Veldsquez, Narvaez, Tapia, Garay 
and other malcontents and unsuccessful men, until the 
belief prevailed there ‘‘that Cortés had not obeyed the 
King’s commands but had acted like an independent 
sovereign.’’ Rumor said that a Judge had been sent 
from Spain in the King’s name, and on June twenty- 
fourth, St. John the Baptist’s day, during the celebra- 
tion of a bullfight, more definite news stated that Luis 
Ponce de Leon was coming to hold a residencia, that is 
a judicial investigation into the conduct of the Gov- 
ernor and of other officials during their respective 
terms of office. Cortés says politely in his Letter to 
the King: ‘‘At this I was truly delighted, both at the 
great mercy vouchsafed to me by Your Sacred Majesty 
in wishing to be informed of my services and of my 
faults, and at the benignity with which Your Highness 
in your letter let me know your royal intention and 
your willingness to grant me grace; for both I kiss 
Your Catholic Majesty’s royal feet one hundred thou- 
sand times.’’? And, accordingly, on July 4, 1526, the 
muy magnifico Setior Hernando Cortés, Governor and 
Captain-General of New Spain, the High Sheriff, the 
Treasurer, the Comptroller, the alcaldes and regidors 
of the city, being assembled in the chief church, the 
muy noble Senor Licenciado Luis Ponce de Leon pre- 
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sented royal letters, signed by Su Sacra Cesdrea 
Catélica Majestad. They were read aloud by a notary, 
then taken-by the Governor, and other officials in turn, 
and placed on their heads with protestations of obedi- 
ence, and Cortés handed to Ponce de Leon the wand of 
justice. Then the herald proclaimed: ‘‘Hear ye, hear 
ye, all citizens, inhabitants or residents of New Spain, 
the Senor Licenciado Luis Ponce de Leon, at the com- 
mand of his Majesty, is to hold an investigation upon 
the conduct of Don Hernando Cortés, Governor and 
Captain-General, and of his alcaldes, lieutenants, al- 
guacils, captains and other officials, during the space 
of three months. Let all those that feel themselves 
agerieved or have any complaints of any sort, appear 
before the Judge of residencia any day from two to 
four o’clock.’’ 

Ponce de Leon, however, fell ill, delegated his au- 
thority to the Licenciado Marcos de Aguilar, and died 
on July twentieth, of a pestilential fever, according to 
the sworn statement of the physicians. But enemies 
whispered that Cortés had poisoned him, and took care 
to circulate the story in Spain; Don Fernando, King 
of Hungary, brother to Charles V, received a letter 
from his ambassador at Valladolid (dated March 11, 
1527,) saying: ‘‘When Cortés came back from his ex- 
pedition and found a new Governor, it is thought that 
he wished to get rid of him so he invited him and his 
brother to dinner, and in one of the dishes, so it is 
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said, he put what would send them from this world to 
the other.’? Marcos de Aguilar was an old man, and 
he falling ill appointed Alonzo de Estrada, the Treas- 
urer, Judge in his stead and died within a few months 
and again it was whispered that Cortés had poisoned 
him, 

In the meantime Cortés had sent to the King his 
long letter, or report, dated Tenochtitlan, September 
3, 1526. He recounts his expedition to Honduras, the 
troubles in Mexico, and ends with an argument in his 
own defense. He says that his enemies allege that he 
has amassed much property, but he offers to cede it all 
to the King for one-tenth the sum in Spain, ‘‘I have 
conquered,’’ he says in substance, ‘‘and annexed many 
kingdoms and lordships for your Excellency,—and 
these deeds not even the viperous tongues of the ill- 
disposed can hide or obscure. . . . I maintain that I 
have sent to your Majesty from this country more 
treasure than all the Islands and Tierra-firme put to- 
gether, although they have been discovered and settled 
for thirty years.’’ He did not rest his argument in his 
defense upon what he had done, but also upon what he 
should do: ‘‘If your Majesty will be pleased to grant 
me those favors which I have asked for . . . I offer 
to discover myself all the Spice Islands that may lie 
between the Moluccas and China, and to arrange mat- 
ters so that your Majesty need not obtain spices by 
trading, as the King of Portugal does, but hold them 
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as your own property, and that the natives shall ac- 
knowledge you and serve you as their King, for I 
offer, if the said grants are made, to go in person or 
send such a fleet that it will be possible to subdue them, 
and to found settlements, build forts and supply them 
with artillery, ete.’’ 

Cortés did not rest content with his appeal to the 
King, he also struggled to prevent the residencia from 
being in the hands of so unfriendly a man as Hstrada, 
but in vain. Their relations became openly hostile, 
Estrada, who boasted that he was a bastard of the late 
King Ferdinand, bore matters with a high hand; he 
even punished some of Cortés’ friends for alleged of- 
fenses by cutting off their hands; Cortés was very 
angry, and Estrada banished him from Mexico City. 
Evidently there was but one course open to him, to go 
to Spain and appeal in person to the King himself, and 
letters came from his powerful friends and supporters 
in Spain urging this course upon him, He collected 
all the gold and jewels he could, for he knew that for a 
poor man the road to the King’s palace is a long, long 
road, and sailed, with Sandoval, in the spring of 1528. 

The legal investigation continued its slow and halt- 
ing progress, Estrada apparently did nothing, the 
Council of the Indies was dissatisfied, and in the be- 
ginning of February, 1529, Nufiez de Guzman, as 
president, and four other judges (ordores) were sent 
to take the matter up seriously. The procedure was 
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after this fashion: Ninety days were allowed for re- 
ceiving complaints, then on this evidence charges of 
wrong-doing, negligence or whatever it might be, were 
framed, forming something equivalent to a very long 
and itemized indictment; the next step was for the 
prosecuting attorney to produce his witnesses and ex- 
amine them by written interrogatories, and then the 
lawyer for the defense did the same. On May eighth 
the period for complaints was closed and a hundred 
charges were drawn up. They may be very briefly 
generalized as follows: The Velasquez affair; the Nar- 
vaez affair; the Crist6bal de Tapia affair; a medley of 
acts of high-handed injustice, for example, one done 
to Gonzalo Mejia, City Treasurer, because he said 
“‘)—n it, Don Hernando isn’t content with taking the 
town’s money, he must take the King’s too,’’ or, 
threats, as when Julian de Alderete came out with a 
royal commission as Treasurer, Cortés said to a 
henchman, ‘‘Don’t bother about him, I’ll take care of 
him,’’ and so forth; ill treatment of the Indians; dere- 
lictions of duty toward the King; unjust gains; acts of 
independent sovereignty, coining money and branding 
slaves at pleasure, dubbing knights and so forth; fay- 
oritism; accepting bribes; allowing dicing, cards and 
swearing in his house, e.g. Pedro de Ircio said, ““No 
creo en Dios (I don’t believe in God), and once about 
his mare in irritation, ‘‘If God had had a mare like 
this, He’d have (left wnsaid),’? and Sandoval habitu- 
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ally swore oaths such as Pese a Dios, (d—n it!) or 
Pese a tal (defined in the Diccionario Castellano as 
‘fan exclamation indicative of vexation’’); and odds 
and ends of accusations of misbehavior, brought by 
one man and another. 

Cortés’ lawyers fought for delay, hoping that he 
might have time to win the King’s personal ear; they 
objected to the judges, and when subsidiary matters 
were referred to a board of arbitrators, they objected 
to the arbitrators, they made dilatory motions, they 
raised point after point. On October 12, 1529, how- 
ever, the defense filed its answer, and subsequently 
issued a list of three hundred and eighty interroga- 
tories to its witnesses. If one may judge from what 
we know of the facts, the greater charges, those con- 
cerning Velasquez, Narvaez and Cristébal de Tapia, 
were answered with what seemed the most presentable 
justifications, while the petty charges were fairly met. 
Occasionally there is a touch of defiance, e.g. on the 
charge of rapacity, ‘‘Que to quél tomé para st fué 
porque lo merecid muy bien,’’ ‘‘As to what he took 
for himself it was because he deserved it right well,’’ 
and again, in denying acts of violence, ‘‘Siempre ven- 


, 


ci6 sobrada templanza,’’ which is about equivalent to 
Warren Hastings’ ‘‘amazement at his own modera- 
tion.’’ 

Besides the residencia there was an immense mass 


of litigation, eighty-five law-suits; one of them, on the 
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charge of murdering his wife Catalina, was brought by 
his brother-in-law Juan Juarez, of which the immedi- 
ate purpose apparently, was to strengthen Juarez’ 
claims for money. Narvaez brought suit against all 
the conquistadors for the injuries done to him. The 
enmity against Cortés was wide-spread, The munic- 
ipalities of New Spain elected Bernadino Vasquez de 
Tapia and Antonio de Carvajal proctors on their be- 
half to petition the King, and particularly to represent 
‘the evils that would result if Cortés were to return 
to New Spain, both to Spaniards and natives, for his 
chief purpose would be to revenge himself on the peo- 
ple that he does not like, because they opposed his acts, 
that were contrary to the King’s interests, and the 
Indians (who look to him as their natural lord because 
he conquered them) might rise; and also to ask that 
Cortés’ Indians be divided among the conquistadors 
and so forth (July 12, 1529). Feeling ran high, as is 
shown even in the legal interrogatories; for instance, 
inquiry is made of a friendly witness concerning a 
hostile witness: ‘‘Do you know that the said Villaroel 
was arrested and kept under arrest for several days 
because he consented and gave occasion que su mujer 
le posiese los cuernos’’; or again, ‘‘Do you know that 
the said Antonio de Carvajal (the proctor referred to) 
is a man of low condition and behavior, the son of a 
priest and a fishwife?’’ Prescott says of these charges: 
‘The whole forms a mass of loathsome details such as 
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might better suit a prosecution in a petty municipal 
court than that of a great officer of the Crown.’’ This 
criticism involves the pleasant assumption that great 
men do not do mean, petty or vulgar things. Unfor- 
tunately, those are the very things that most able, 
ambitious men do. The real defense to these charges 
against Cortés is not to dismiss them as ungentleman- 
like, or to deny them as untrue, but frankly admit that 
in times like his, under the stress of circumstance, in 
a struggle of life and death, the Ten Commandments 
and other rules of civilized life are thrown overboard, 
and man comes down to the bare facts of brutal strug- 
gle, and relies on force and cunning. As such a plea 
is not recognized in a court of law, Cortés’ lawyers 
resorted to judicial defenses, to evasion and denial. 
They, with the help of Cortés himself and his friends 
in Spain, were successful, at least to the extent of up- 
setting the proceedings. The records that have come 
down to us are defective, but historians tell us that the 
Council of the Indies in Spain became fully convinced 
that those who then ruled Mexico had no regard to jus- 
tice, but only studied to indulge their malice and 
satiate their avarice, and appointed another court for 
New Spain, consisting of entirely new judges. These 
officials sailed from Spain on August 25, 1530, What- 
ever action this new court took, nothing ever seems to 
have come of the charges against Cortés; the case 
against him was transferred to the political forum and 
decided by the King in Spain. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE END 


Corrés landed at Palos, after twenty-four years of 
absence, with Sandoval, Andrés de Tapia, and others 
of his gentlemen adventurers, and bringing with him a 
son of Montezuma, a son of Maxixcatzin, also other 
Indian caciques, jugglers, acrobats, dwarfs and 
strange beasts and articles of Mexican finery. At 
Palos he met Francisco Pizarro, (in whose mind the 
conquest of Peru was still but a fierce ambition), to 
their common pleasure for both were Hatremenos 
(natives of Estremadura) and had known each other 
in Santo Domingo. But news had already come that 
his father was dead, and soon his best friend, Gonzalo 
de Sandoval, fell ill and died; these were great griefs, 
for Cortés had always preserved his youthful filial 
fondness for his father, and he sadly missed the ‘‘mag- 
nanimous personality’’ of his young friend, like him- 
self a caballero and born in Medellin, whom he used to 
eall ‘‘Hijo Sandoval.’’ 

The Duque de Bejar and the Conde de Aguilar 
notified the King that his most famous subject had ar- 
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rived, and the King sent orders to the towns through 
which he should pass to show him every honor. At 
Seville the Duque de Medina Sidonia gave him a dis- 
tinguished reception. From there Cortés, who was in 
mourning for his wife, his father and his friend, pro- 
ceeded to Nuestra Sefora of Guadalupe for his devo- 
tions. Here he met two ladies of the highest rank, 
Dona Maria de Mendoza, wife of Don Francisco de los 
Cobos, Comendador Mayor of Leon, and her sister, 
who had also gone thither for their devotions. These 
ladies seem to have been charming, and Cortés who 
had not seen a well-bred lady since he was a boy, 
thawed and expanded in their agreeable society. He 
enjoyed society, and was always extremely neat and 
eareful of his appearance. He became cheerful, ex- 
hibited himself as a very courteous, gallant knight, and 
made full use of his lively wit and rare powers of 
conversation. He gave the ladies very rich presents, 
bade the Indian jugglers that came in his train per- 
form for their pleasure, replaced their lame mule with 
two sound ones, and produced such an effect that, 
though a Mendoza rarely marries outside of the top- 
most aristocracy, Dofa Maria suggested a marriage 
between him and her sister. Unluckily Cortés had 
already plighted his word to marry Doha Juana de 
Zuhiga, a niece of the Duque de Bejar. Dona Maria, 
nevertheless, wrote most enthusiastically to her hus- 
band and asked him to uphold Cortés with the King, 
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and the Comendador Mayor, who was very close to his 
Majesty, did so. 

At Toledo Cortés was admitted, in ceremonious 
state, to the royal presence, and told his story at 
length. The Emperor appeared gracious, created him 
Marqués del Valle, invested him with the Order of 
Santiago, gave him twenty and odd cities ‘in Mexico 
with twenty-three thousand vassals, and appointed 
him Captain-General of New Spain and of the Coasts 
of the South Sea. This was the highest point of For- 
tune’s favor; from now on the sun of prosperity slowly 
descended. It seems likely that this elevation to a 
place in the highest society in Spain rendered Cortés 
a little place-proud and presuming, perhaps he felt 
that a man who had arrived there by his deeds was 
superior to those whose title was limited to birth, and 
he stirred the jealousy of those who would once have 
turned up their noses at the son of Martin Cortés and 
were now obliged to yield him precedence, and did not 
even know that in the New World no title that the 
Emperor could give would better a name that had be- 
come ‘‘as famous as Cesar or Hannibal.’’ Besides he 
was not contented with the Emperor’s favors; he 
wished to be restored to his old post of Governor of 
New Spain. This the Hmperor would not grant, and 
he seems to have been vexed by Cortés’ importunity, 
for he finally bade Cortés’ supporters not to speak 
further on the matter. As Bernal Diaz comments: ‘‘If 
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we think of it Cortés did not have any luck at all after 
we conquered New Spain.’’ But the Emperor was 
right, it was better to sever the military and civil 
offices, and it would have been imprudent to entrust 
both to a man of genius whose ambition was still work- 
ing hot within him. 

The Emperor sailed from Barcelona for Genoa 
early in August, 1529, on the flagship of Admiral 
Andrea Doria, with the Milanese question and the 
problems of Europe heavy on his mind, and little 
leisure for the perplexities and quarrels of the New 
World. Western affairs were left in the hands of 
Queen Isabella and the Council for the Indies; and 
they came to an agreement with Cortés, by which he 
bound himself to build ships at his own cost and send 
them forth to discover and conquer islands or con- 
tinents lying out in the Pacific Ocean. It was therefore 
his business to go back to Mexico. But first he married 
Sefora Dofa Juana de Zuniga, presenting her with 
jewels, equal to the best that the Crown could boast, 
and thereby, gossip said, rendered the Queen jealous. 
There were great festivities. He also sent a gentle- 
man, Juan de Herrada, to the Pope with rich gifts, two 
Indian jugglers, and a full report of New Spain, tell- 
ing how the Indians had become Christians. His 
Holiness was much pleased with gifts, jugglers and 
good news, and thanked God that such numbers of 
people had embraced the true faith, he praised Cortés 
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and all his soldiers for the services they had rendered 
to God, to the Emperor and to all Christendom, and 
sent a Bull absolving them from the blame and punish- 
ment of their sins. And, now, his obeisances to Em- 
peror and Pope duly made, his wedding accomplished 
and his agreement with Queen Isabella settled, there 
was nothing further for Cortés to do in Spain, so he 
sailed back with his wife and his old mother, across the 
sea, a disappointed man, comforting himself with 
prospects of great achievements out in the Pacific. 

He came back Marqués del Valle and Captain-Gen- 
eral of New Spain and the South Sea, but a Royal 
Commission, Audiencia, held the powers of civil gov- 
ernment, and held them with jealous hands; he met 
with an enthusiastic reception at Villa Rica de Vera 
Cruz, Spaniards and Indians came trooping in to do 
him homage, hoping to have him adjust their troubles 
and remove their grievances. He proceeded amid 
warm welcomes to Tlascala, in far different fashion 
from that of his adventurous march ten years before; 
but here the diminution of his authority was loudly 
proclaimed to the world. He received an order from 
the Queen not to enter Mexico nor come within ten 
leagues of it, until a new Audiencia should arrive, for 
fear of inconveniences resulting from his quarrel with 
the present Audiencia; and the prohibition, however, 
reasonable, irked his genius always impatient of 
Timits. He stopped at Texcoco, where he was again 
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warmly welcomed. But the Indians, learning of the 
quarrels among the whites, began to attack solitary 
Spaniards: and murdered many, and the citizens of 
Mexico became greatly alarmed, and knowing that 
Cortés was their only sure defense, induced the royal 
officials to recall the prohibition to enter the city. So, 
with his soldiers, in a manner befitting the Captain- 
General, he entered the city to the great joy of the 
public; he put down the rebellious natives with his 
strong hands, he captured many, burned some, set dog's 
on others, and inflicted so much punishment, that quiet 
and security were soon restored. But other troubles 
arose; he was speedily involved in law-suits over the 
terms of the royal grant to him, in particular as to the 
method of reckoning his twenty-three thousand vas- 
sals; these, he claimed, were to be heads of households, 
and such persons as transient slaves, for example, or 
sons and sons-in-law were not to be included; but the 
royal officials construed the grant per capita. In 
course of time a Viceroy, Don Antonio de Mendoza, 
was sent over, and still the quarrel grew. The stakes 
were high and the claimants greedy. Cortés retired to 
his town of Cuernavaca, where the palace he built 
may still be seen in decay, he imported sheep and 
planted sugar cane and then set himself to fulfil the 
terms of his agreement with Queen Isabella. 

I shall not attempt to narrate in detail the story 
of the expeditions he sent out. Not much is known of 
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them, beyond their ill success. He had already be- 
fore going to Spain sent a little fleet to the Molucca 
Islands, and now he launched on the Pacific two ships 
on a voyage of exploration, and, when these ships did 
not come back, he sent forth two more to find the first 
and ‘‘learn the secret of the coast.’’? The story of 
these ships is one of mutiny, murder, shipwreck, wild 
adventure and failure, and merely serves to help one 
understand better the immense difficulties that con- 
fronted the commander-in-chief of ill-disciplined, 
avaricious, quarrelsome adventurers, and the brilliant 
capacities that Cortés must have possessed to accomp- 
lish what he had accomplished. In 1535 he said that 
he should go himself. At this, horsemen, musketeers, 
crossbowmen—married men and bachelors—three or 
four hundred came thronging in. He fitted out three 
ships with care, he provided what might be necessary 
for a colony, blacksmiths, carpenters with their tools, 
physicians with their medicines and so on, and, it is 
said, three hundred negro slaves. He sailed up into 
the Gulf of California, but matters went ill; his ad- 
ventures were so perilous and remarkable que a unos 
parecertan milagro y & otros suefto, some thought it 
a miracle, and others a dream. Here, however, ap- 
pears the first touch of domestic affection in his grim 
life, apart from his comparatively slight relations with 
his father and mother. His wife became anxious, fit- 
ted out, or persuaded the Viceroy to fit out, two ships, 
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and sent them with affectionate letters, begging him 
to remember his children and rest content with his 
past heroic achievements. He returned, to the great 
joy of all the Spaniards in the country for there were 
rumors that, Cortés being away, the natives were plot- 
ting an uprising. 

By this time the head of the government of New 
Spain, a Viceroy, Don Antonio de Mendoza, had ar- 
rived. He was, it seemed, an excellent man, but it 
must have been difficult if not impossible to deal with 
Cortés. It was the Viceroy’s duty to insist upon the 
performance of Cortés’ agreement with Queen Isa- 
bella and the India House. Cortés, no doubt, was 
willing enough, only the cost of these unsuccessful 
enterprises was eating up his fortune; and in spite of 
the earlier fiascos Captain Francisco de Ulloa was 
sent up along the coast of Lower California (May 
1539). But this expedition, too, came to nought; mas 
fué el ruido que las nueces, as Gomara mildly puts it, 
‘““There was more noise than nuts;’’ Ulloa was mur- 
dered or lost at sea. Cortés had expended two hun- 
dred thousand ducats, and had nothing to show for 
it but broken hulls and the bones of soldiers and 
sailors, and law-suits and quarrels with the Viceroy 
and other officials. He believed that he had a good 
claim for reimbursement, and also wished an authori- 
tative decision on his mode of reckoning vassals and 


on the complaints and charges made against him, and 
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so he again went back to Spain in pursuit of recom- 
pense and justice, taking his heir, a young boy, and 
his two bastards, Don Martin, son of Dofia Marina, 
and Don Luis, son of a Spanish lady (1540). 

The Emperor was away in Flanders, but Cortés 
proceeded to Madrid, where the Council for the Indies 
received him with ceremonious respect, invited him to 
attend their sessions, seated him on the dais beside 
them and listened to his counsels. But, whether, it 
was because the Emperor was busy with other mat- 
ters, or wished Cortés not to go back to Mexico for 
fear that his presence there should lead to worse 
troubles, or that the Viceroy had found means to keep 
him in Spain, his business was not attended to, he was 
borne in hand, and there was nothing for him to do 
but follow the Emperor about in the hope of securing 
his attention on some propitious occasion. This 
carried him upon the expedition against Algiers in 
1541. Algiers was both a nest of pirates and the 
naval base of the Turks in the Western Mediterranean. 
The Emperor collected a fleet of five hundred ships 
and twenty-four thousand soldiers, Spanish, German 
and Italian, at the Balearic Islands and from there 
sailed to the coast of Africa. Cortés, with his two 
illegitimate sons, went on board the galley Esperanza, 
commanded by Don Enrique Enriques. The troops 
were landed a little to the southeast of Algiers while 
the fleet, with no harbors to anchor in, was scattered 
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along the coast. The army won the heights above the 
city on October twenty-fourth, and expected to train 
its guns as it pleased and force a capitulation; but 
that night a fearful storm wrought havoc with the 
fleet, driving one hundred and forty ships ashore, and 
forcing Admiral Doria to withdraw to a sheltered 
spot, while the Moslems, taking advantage of darkness 
and rain, sallied forth and drove back one division of 
the army. The cannon and muskets were wet and use- 
less, various bodies of troops had to be detached to 
protect shipwrecked sailors, there was not enough to 
eat; everybody lost heart; so the Emperor retreated 
in the direction of the fleet. A council of war was 
held at which it was decided to give up the attack and 
go home. Many were very indignant; Goémara, the 
biographer of Cortés, who was there, says that he was 
greatly surprised, and Cortés, who, apparently, held 
no military office,—he had been left on board the gal- 
ley, and was there during the storm, then shipwrecked 
and nearly drowned, and was not invited to attend 
the council of war,—offered to take Algiers if they 
would give him the Spanish division and half the Ger- 
man and Italian soldiers. The officers of the army 
approved the proposal, but the seamen would not lis- 
ten to it. Gdmara does not believe that the Emperor 
even heard of the offer. Cortés was scornful and said 
that it had never been the way of his veterans to re- 
treat, but, whether wounded or in rags, to keep on, 
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though they might lose their lives, till they had con- 
quered. These words, repeated, would hardly aid his 
suit at court. 

The Emperor returned to Spain; and it seems that 
Cortés dallied about the court for years, wearily seek- 
ing to get some final decision as to the proper way of 
reckoning the vassals granted to him, and of ending 
all the charges and law-suits brought against him in 
Mexico. Shakespeare says: 


The painful warrior famoused for fight, 

After a thousand victories once foil’d, 

Is from the book of honor razed quite, 

And all the rest forgot for which he toil’d. 
Shakespeare might have had Cortés in mind. But the 
Emperor had many cares; the great conqueror of 
new provinces was no longer named Hernando Cor- 
tés but Franciso Pizarro; and Cortés had done harsh 
high-handed deeds and had many enemies; and mat- 
ters were left to take their course. Prescott gives in 
an appendix the last letter that Cortés wrote to the 
Emperor, dated Valladolid, February 3, 1544. It was 
his final effort to have his razed name restored to the 
Book of Honor. ‘‘I thought that to have worked in 
my youth would serve to procure repose to my old age, 
and so for forty years I have lain awake, eaten poorly, 
my armor on my back, my life in danger, wasting 
property and youth in God’s service, bringing sheep 
to the fold, very far away from our Spanish land, 
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sheep not known, not inscribed in Holy Scripture, 
and at the same time increasing and spreading the 
name and dominion of my King, winning and bring- 
ing under his rule and royal sceptre great kingdoms 
and baronies of many a barbarous nation, won by my 
own hands, at my own cost, unaided and alone, or 
rather hindered by envious rivals, who like blood- 
suckers have burst sated on my blood. For the part 
offered to God by my toils and vigils I am paid in full, 
in that He took me as an instrument for His work, 
and that those people attribute some share in it to 
me. . . . For the part that went to my King I was 
always satisfied with my recompense.’’ But much of 
that recompense lay in promises that had not been 
kept. . . . ‘‘I beseech your Majesty not to permit 
such little heed to services so famous . . . for this 
work that God has accomplished by means of me is 
wonderful and has become celebrated throughout your 
Majesty’s realms and those of other Christian Kings 
and even among the Infidels.’’ And he begs the Km- 
peror to bid the Judges come to a judgment, and put 
an end to the interminable delays for ‘‘I am not of an 
age to go about from inn to inn, but to meditate and 
settle my account with God, for it is long, and I have 
little life left to unburden my conscience, and it would 
be better to lose my property than my soul.’’ On the 
back of this letter, in what is believed to be the hand- 
writing of Don Francisco de los Cobos, the Commend- 
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ador Mayor of Leon, the Emperor’s Secretary and 
most intimate counselor, are written the words, Nay 
que responder, No answer necessary. 

Cortés, therefore, after three more years of wait- 
ing, decided that he would return to New Spain; but 
he had betrothed his eldest daughter, Dofa Maria 
Cortés, a girl in her teens, to a Spanish nobleman, and 
had sent for her to come across the ocean, and he went 
to Seville to meet her. There he fell ill with fever 
and dysentery, and there he made his will, October 11, 
1547. He grew worse and left Seville for the sake of | 
a quieter place and to avoid importunate persons, and 
went to the little town of Castilleja de la Cuesta, 
where, in a small house with a portico propped on 
slender pillars among the creepers and flowering 
greenery of Andalusia, ‘‘it pleased Our Lord Jesus 
Christ to take him from this laborious life, on the sec- 
ond day of December, 1547.’? His body was laid in 
the tomb of the Dukes of Medina Sidonia in the 
Convent of San Isidro-outside-the-Walls at Seville. 
Thereafter his body was taken to New Spain, first to 
Texcoco and afterward to Mexico City, where it lay 
for a time in the Monastery of San Francisco and then 
in a tomb in the Hospital de Jesus, which Cortés had 
founded. In the revolution that brought the indepen- 
dence of Mexico much abhorrence of all things Span- 
ish was shown, and fiery patriots proposed to dig up 
Cortés’ bones and burn them; but the guardians of 
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the Hospital secretly took up the coffin, despoiled it 
of identifying marks, and buried it, just where, no- 
body knows. 

Cortés was the greatest of the Spanish conquis- 
tadors, a most brilliant embodiment of those elemen- 
tary forces that sweep human society along on its 
blind instinctive course toward a more comfortable 
and more complex life, an implement to root up and 
plow and harrow, and also to sow the grain for other 
men to reap. He had received ten talents from Nature 
and he put them all to use, courage, audacity, imagi- 
nation, pertinacity, stubbornness, ingenuity, eloquence, 
the art of persuasion. He is often said to be eruel, 
but the adjective in its strict meaning, with the im- 
plication of pleasure in the act, is unjust; he inflicted 
pain, as all great conquerors have done, to an amount 
that one quivers to think upon, but never for the 
pleasure of it, and, yet, he never was deterred from 
his purpose by pity, compassion or any sensibility to 
suffering. Not without reason has his conquest of 
Mexico been compared to that of Cesar’s conquest 
of Gaul. In each case conquest achieved brought 
peace, comfort and an increase of happiness. Cortés 
had affections, not for women—he never was in love— 
but for his father, it seems, for his friend Sandoval, 
and one deep feeling, loyalty to his King. It is hard 
to separate the strands that make the rope that binds 
a subject to his King, in whose hands lie all honors to 
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grant and to withhold, but Cortés, certainly during 
all his earlier years in Mexico, cherished a profound 
loyalty to his King; for him he toiled and incurred 
danger quite as much as for himself. His religion 
seems to me more perfunctory and superstitious. His 
feeling for his King was the noblest quality in him, 
and it is part of the irony of life that the King and 
the King’s counselors never believed in it. But the 
Genius of Irony delights to hover over Spanish things; 
Cortés the loyal servant is suspected of disloyalty, 
Ignatius Loyola, a passionate lover of souls is held up 
as a master of slyness and deceit; Philip II, who spent 
hours on his knees praying for light and strength 
to do his duty, is despised as a subtle tyrant, a mur- 
derer of his son, and what-not; it is not strange that 
the young genius Miguel de Cervantes, born just when 
Cortés died, was destined to become the great master 
of irony. And it was a fitting ironical climax to a mar- 
vellous career that after four hundred years, the flag 
of Castile that Cortés planted at Vera Cruz should be 
hauled down, and the descendants of both Spanish 
conquerors and Mexican Indians should dig up his 
grave and try to dishonor his ashes. 


THE END 
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TRANSLATION OF AN ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT 

LETTER BY CORTES, NOW IN THE LIBRARY 

OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D. GC. NOT 
HERETOFORH PUBLISHED. 


HIS CATHOLIC MAJESTY, CHARLES. 


Opinion of the Marquis 
Del Valle. 


The Marquis Del Valle says that those of the Council of 
Indies should confer as to whether it befits Your Majesty’s 
service that the natives of New Spain should all be free, or 
some should belong to its Spanish settlers; and as the one to 
whom falls the greater part of the blame or credit which 
may ensue from this, and who has most obligation to God 
and Your Majesty to investigate it and most experience to 
arrive at the facts, he will say what he feels, entreating 
Your Majesty to look into it, respecting these matters and 
the reasons on which he will base his opinion. 

There is no doubt that the natives should obey Your 
Majesty’s royal commands in whatsoever he shall order them. 
It is necessary that there be in the land abundance of Chris- 
tian Spaniards of such sort as will live and be rooted in it. 

This can not be if they do not have the wherewithal so to 
maintain themselves that self-interest will compel them to 
remain and forget their origin; and there is no other way 
but that Your Majesty, authorizing them to accept the share 
which may be their due, they will nourish that of your Maj- 
esty, which of necessity is the whole. 

As regards money, to be used for wages or for anything 
else, there should be no talk, because, however little the thing 
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may be, the sum total will be great, and, in order to get 
enough people, I do not know if all the revenues would sut- 
fice—more especially as there are other drawbacks far greater 
than this and more perilous and harmful, which I do not 
mention as being notorious and because I have spoken them 
in the Council and will recite them whenever Your Majesty 
be pleased. 

If, then, money is out of the question, there is nothing so 
suitable as to give them, by way of regard, some of those very 
things from which many good results ensue. 

First, obviate the indignation which it would cause in 
those who have Indians to be deprived of them—and not only 
in those who have them but in the rest who are supported 
by them. 

Likewise, there is nothing which roots them firmer than to 
have Indians—which fact is evident, because, when those of 
the isles were exhausted, these became devoid of Spaniards, 
and it follows that the same thing will happen here; for it is 
all the same to them to be deprived of them as not to have 
them. [Obscurely expressed. The final ‘‘them’’ probably 
refers not to the slaves but to the slave-owners. The thought 
is: No slaves, no Spanish colonists. | 

Likewise, if they have them, they make profits, which is a 
chief motive for the colonization of new lands and the firm 
establishment of the settlers, and from these profits there 
results in time increase in the royal revenues through trade, 
and one of the chief sources of income which Your Majesty 
has is the tariff, which would greatly diminish if profits fell 
off, if it were not wholly lost, as I consider very certain. 

There are many other things which I pass over, not to be 
prolix, and because time does not permit, and because I con- 
sider these sufficient to make it manifest that Indians should 
be granted; but it remains to say what should be granted, 
and to whom, and how, which is the point upon which all 
depends. I shall likewise express my opinion on what re- 
mains, Your Majesty making his decision in this matter. 

By depriving men of their slaves everything comes to an 
end, and, this resulting, the harm and the damage is manifest, 
and therefore I do not mention it; but if there be an opinion 
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to the contrary, it will be well to see which is the more 
prudent and from which most harm or advantage can result; 
and I think that if from what has been said this may not be 
inferred, that Your Majesty should order the proponents 
to come face to face, and, after it has been discussed, take the 
correct action, because, in a thing so important to the service 
of God and the crown of this realm, and in which so much 
harm may result in ease of error and the remedy would be 
so long, the deciding of it must needs be with great delibera- 
tion and prudence. 

I say, too, that, after granting Indians to the Spanish 
settlers, there comes next the question as to whom they should 
be given, and how, and what is proper not only for the con- 
servation of those to-day existing, but so that they will multi- 
ply greatly and that Your Majesty’s revenues likewise will 
increase and be perpetual, and, in addition to the fact that 
that land will be self-supporting and not ruined as all the 
rest has been, order will remain for what is still undis- 
covered, which may reasonably be supposed to be more than 
what is known. 

Likewise, the question arises how the conquests of the 
lands which shall be newly discovered should be accom- 
plished, and, what I think is the first to be heeded, before all 
things, is to ascertain the course of action taken in the con- 
quests which have been made in all the Indies of the Ocean 
Sea, particularizing each island or province of continental 
territory individually, and who conquered it. 

Likewise, to learn what manner of people there was in 
each of these islands or continental provinces which have 
been conquered. 

Likewise, to learn what injuries were done in the con- 
quests, and what was the cause of them. 

Likewise, since it is evident that all or most of the islands 
and provinces in those parts conquered up to the present are 
despoiled of the natives, and those which are not so altogether 
are ruined and diminished so that they clearly show that they 
are going the way of the rest, to ascertain whether this harm 
came from the conquest or from the course of administration. 

Likewise, all the above said being so plainly evident that 
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the reasons for the evils done may be recognized, to provide 
against it in the following form: 

To prohibit any person, on his own authority, discover- 
ing or conquering island or continental region without ex- 
press license and authorization from Your Majesty or his 
successors, and if perchance some ships shall discover some 
island or continental region, diverted from their course or 
the voyage pursued in the trading expeditions customary in 
those regions, either through tempest or other reason of 
necessity, in such case he may at that time, when he shall 
discover it, ascertain whether it is inhabited and by what 
people, and what religion or rite they have, and upon what 
they live, and what there is in the land, if they can do so by 
way of trade and without scandal to the natives, and not 
otherwise; and let them return after having taken the 
latitude both of the land and the greatest number of ports 
possible, and their landmarks, and when they have reached 
home let them inform Your Majesty or his Council of it; and 
Your Majesty, if the person who thus makes discovery be 
of the sort to be described, should make an agreement with 
him to conquer and colonize what he discovered; and if he 
be not of that quality, His Majesty should reward him other- 
wise. 

Likewise, in the case of persons to whom shall be given 
license to discover and conquer in those regions, the princi- 
pal thing to be agreed upon with such a one should be to 
grant him a perpetual share in his discovery and conquest, 
so that he may enter as into his own possession. 

Likewise, the persons to whom this license shall be given 
should have the following qualities: 

The first thing they should have is experience of the past 
conquests, or of some of them. 

Next he should have financial means to carry on the said 
discovery and conquest without need to involve the natives 
in it at the start by depriving them of their belongings. 

Next, that he have the purpose regarding his conquest to 
remain and live therein and not to return to form a capital 
in Spain with what he shall extract yonder. 
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Likewise, these qualifications existing in the person who 
shall set forth to conquer, or, to put it better, to pacify, let 
him be instructed to observe these matters: 

First, how he should conduct himself with the natives in 
giving them to understand the purpose of his expedition. 
This men of law must attend to, and therefore I do not enter 
into it. 

What remains is to avoid the things of the past from 
which evils have resulted and to shun the paths followed by 
those who have committed them, and to distinguish in detail 
each sort of race and land to determine what should be done 
with each, according to the information derived from the 
conquered lands, in what respect one has erred or succeeded 
in each according to its nature. 

Likewise, after having given the instructions sufficient 
for the order mentioned, warn them that if they exceed these, 
they will undergo capital punishment; but that they must 
satisfy their creditors in what they have contracted with 
them, without fail, and they must thus give satisfaction, even 
though the death penalty be executed on their persons. 

Likewise, how shall orders be given against the making 
of slaves in the Indies, and whether it is well that those to- 
day in existence should be freed. 

As for the making of slaves, my opinion is that in the 
lands to be newly discovered they should in no way be made. 
Because, besides being a heavy burden to the conscience, it 
is a great evil to the lands; and it is the chief evil wrought 
in the conquests, because, coveting them, those Spaniards 
who do not maintain the purpose which as Christians they 
should have, not only do not aid in the pacification, but on 
the contrary are a hindrance; and they seek opportunities, 
and even contrive them, so that they [the natives] may not 
be pacified. But it is also my opinion that if, after the lands 
are pacific, there have first taken place those acts touched 
upon in the chapters dealing with new conquests as acts 
necessarily precedent for the justification of war, and the 
natives have given their consent to preaching, instruction in 
the Gospels, and obedience to Your Majesty, if then there 
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ghall be any rebellion of populace or province, in such a case, 
after the acts and notifications which the law provides have 
first been complied with, if they persist in the rebellion and 
do not submit, so that they may be legally condemned as 
rebels and war may be waged upon them, then let the penalty 
be perpetual servitude in the form which shall seem most 
suitable. Because in this one makes use of equity rather than 
of severity, inasmuch as civil death is less than natural death, 
and in addition to this those who shall wage war through 
desire for slaves may not employ any of the customary 
eruelties and shall prevent all deaths possible, especially if 
other Indians participate in the said war, who are the ones 
who work most havoe in this regard. And because the 
Spaniards will forbid them to do so through the profit 
derived from captives, and by promising the friendly Indians 
something for each piece brought in living, there will be 
prevented deaths through which they would be condemned 
to hell, and if they live, it may be they will find Salvation, 
and will serve the Spaniards, and will yield Your Majesty a 
profit. 

And because children and women are usually reserved 
[? this word uncertain], or at least at such an age should be 
under care and held in reserve, these, inasmuch as no profit 
might be expected of them, the Spaniards would take no 
eare to defend, and the friendly Indians would kill them, 
because they have defense neither in arms nor flight, so let 
the captain waging such a war warn the Spaniards with 
proclamations to defend them and the Indians with penalties 
not to slay them, and let him promise them something for 
each one they bring in living. Yet, whether all this be in- 
sufficient, or whether it might be better for them to undergo 
the law of the men (i. e. to be made slaves like the males), 
this I refer to a more competent judge. 

As to whether the slaves existing in New Spain are justly 
made or not, I say that I privately consider many of them 
not justly made, such disorder there has been in this matter. 
But I also hold it difficult to verify which they are and think 
that most of those who possess them have bought them and 
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these they possess with sound title; because they saw them 
branded with the royal brand, and the presumption is that 
the king appoints faithful servants and that they perform 
their duties faithfully. And it would be a great wrong to 
deprive them of them without repaying them their cost. And 
most have been sold and purchased many times and have be- 
longed to many masters; and never would one ascertain to 
whom it fell to make requital and restitution, especially as 
some of the sellers have come to these dominions and passed 
elsewhere. 

And those which there are now are very few, and it would 
be a great nuisance and a very involved proceeding to take 
them away; because most of those who have them have no 
other wealth, and, as for living conditions, all are well 
treated, clad, and maintained, because they [their owners] 
consider them their personal property and care for them as 
such. I think that in this matter there should be no change, 
but that those who hold them should be ordered, under 
penalty, that, just as they care for their physical life, they 
should care for that of the soul, appointing certain times in 
the week in which to busy them with the doctrine; and it 
would seem a reward for the service they receive, and, if 
properly done, would be no slight one, on the contrary a 
very sufficient one. And let attention be paid to this, and 
let it be decreed under penalty, and executed. 

I think, too, that the children of these should not be 
slaves, but because their masters rear and protect them, they 
should be obliged to serve them in a certain way. 

Very humble ser... ro Ree ae Sere faith (?) 
cea. Teel ANG. NAROS fees sects 5.6 oes ne SISES 
Ex Marquis DEL VALLE 


II 
AUTHORITIES CONSULTED 


Five Letters or Reports from Cortés to the King: 

The first has never been recovered, but a letter from the Municipal 
Officers of Villa Rica de Vera Cruz, dated July 10, 1519, which gives an 
account of what happened up to that time, probably tells an identical 
story and serves as the best possible substitute. 

The second is dated, Segura de la Frontera, October 80, 1520. 

The third is dated Coyoacan, May 15, 1522. 

The fourth is dated Tenochtitlan, October 25, 1524. 

The fifth is dated Tenochtitlan, September 3, 1526. 

These letters, as I have said in the text, state facts as a carpenter 
makes a frame for the artist to decorate; and as Cortés is an artist of 
good taste and restraint he never uses ornament except where he thinks 
it will please the eye of his reader, 


Conquista de Méjico, by Francisco Lopez de Gémara (printed first in 
1552-1553). 


This narrative is considerably longer than the present book. 
Gémara became chaplain to Cortés a few years before the latter’s death, 
and no doubt got his facts directly from Cortés. Naturally the book, 
like the Letters, presents facts in an aspect most favorable to Cortés. 
These are omissions, suppressions and, very likely, misrepresentations. 
Bernal Diaz is never tired of ironical allusions to Gémara’s polished 
style, which he follows up with a denunciation of his errors (e.g. in his 
Chapters XVIII, XX, XXII, XXIX, XXXIV, XXXVII, ete.) Las 
Casas also denounces Gémara’s falsedades etc. (Historia de las Indias, 
Tomo IV p. 479). 


Felacién hecha por el Seftor Andrés de Tapia, who took part in the ex- 
pedition. This is a brief account, which must have been written after 
1528, and only goes to the defeat of Narvaez. It is published in Colec- 
cién de Documentos para la Historia de México. Tomo II pp. 554-594. 


El Conquistador Anénimo, another participant in the expedition. This 
is a brief description of Mexican customs and so forth, and says nothing 


of the conquest. It is to be found in the same Coleccién de Documentos, 
Tomo I pp. 368-398, 
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Bernal Diaz del Castillo, The True History of the Conquest of New 
Spain, (composed 1562-1568) translated by A. P. Maudslay; this trans- 
lation follows the best text and has excellent notes, Diaz seems to me 
the best authority on our subject, and I have in the main followed him. 
He is slow-minded, honest and fair. He is very indignant with Gémara 
for giving all the credit and praise to Cortés, and claims that very much 
of both belong to a leading group among the soldiers, of which he is 
one. In this difference of opinion between the two authors, Gémara is 
undoubtedly right. The most conspicuous instance of their disagreement 
is over the scuttling of the ships. Diaz always, I think, means to tell 
the truth, but because he writes forty years after the conquest and his 
memory is not perfect, and because he is a jealous champion of the cause 
of ‘‘us,’’ ‘‘the original conquistadors,’’ as the originators of Cortés’ 
ideas, it is necessary to judge his statements on such matters by other 
evidence. 


Vida de Hernan Cortés, an anonymous fragment, translated from the 
Latin De Rebus Gestis Ferdinandi Cortesii, also in the Coleccién afore- 
said, Tomo I pp. 309-356. This ends before Cortés has left Cuba. 


Documentos Inéditos relativos al descubrimiento, conquista etc., de 
America: 


In this long collection of documents, there are many that concern 
Cortés, especially in volumes XII, XXVI, XXVII, XXVIII and XXIX, 


Actas de Cabildo de la Ciudad de Mézico. 

These give the business transacted by the municipal government 
beginning March 8, 1524, and contain various references to Cortés, e.g. 
in 1526. 


Historia de las Indias by Fray Bartolomé de las Casas. 

This is a general history and only goes to 1520. Las Casas was a 
noble reformer and a friend of the Indians, and has no sympathy with 
conquest by the sword. He is severe on Cortés, and contradicts Gémara 
at times. See Prescott, Vol. I, p. 377 (infra). 


Coleccién de Documentos (supra), edited by J. Garcia Ieazbaleeta, con- 
tains various other documents, besides those already mentioned, that 
concern Cortés. 


Proceso de Residencia contra Pedro de Alvarado. 
This gives Alvarado’s account of his escape on the Dreadful Night, 
ete. 
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Historia de los Indios de Nueva Espatia, por Fray Toribio Motolinia, 
Coleccién (supra) Tomo I, pp. 1-249. 

This friar arrived at San Juan de Ulua on May 13, 1524, and lived 
in Mexico many years. His book tells of religious matters, converting 
the Indians. and of their customs, also of the country, etc., but does not 
speak of the conquest itself. There was a part of this, or of another 
book, that treated of the conquest but it is lost. 


Histoire Générale des Choses de la Nouvelle Espagne, par R. P. Fray 
Bernardino de Sahagun. 

This is a French translation from the Spanish. Father Sahagun ar- 
rived in the New World in 1529, and lived there many years. He seemed 
to have written this very long book 1550-1560. Most of it is about the 
natives, their ways and so forth, only a short part concerns the conquest, 
and that part Sahagun took from what Indians told him, 


Cronica de la Nueva Espana por D. Francisco Cervantes de Salazar. 

Salazar began to write this ponderous volume in 1560, the year that 
he was appointed Cronista de la imperial ciudad de Méaico, at the age 
of forty-six. He relies on Cortés’ Letters, and on the books by Gémara, 
Motolinia and Andrés de Tapia, and other Spanish sources. He says 
that he saw and heard Cortés in Spain. It seems to me of very unequal 
value. Salazar is fond of rhetoric. I do not think that Cortés would 
have frequently addressed his soldiers: ‘‘Ha! Mis leones de Espana!’’ 
(Chap. XLIIT) ‘‘Up! My Spanish lions!’’? But he speaks in a very 
convincing manner of the discrepancies and contradictions among the 
various accounts of the conquest and its episodes. 


Historia de la Nacién Chichimeca by Don Fernando de Alva Ixtlilxochitl 
(1616). This author devotes chapters LXXVII to XCV to the conquest, 
but ends before the capture of the city. It is written with a bias against 
the Spaniards. 


The General History of America, by Antonio de Herrera, translated by 
Captain John Stevens. 


Herrera published his book, 1601-1615. He tells of the whole Span- 
ish colonial Empire in America, and gives a good deal of room to Cortés. 
He had before him many state papers, and various authorities, some now 
lost. He makes generous use of Las Casas and Salazar. See Prescott’s 
Conquest of Mexico, Vol. II, p. 94, Note. 


La Monarquia Indiana, (to give it a short title) by Fray Joan de 
Torquemada, a Franciscan friar, who went to Mexico about 1550 and 
lived there for fifty years, 
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The fourth, out of twenty-one books, is given to the history of the 
conquest. It takes the Spanish side of controverted questions, such as 
Alvarado’s massacre. 


Historia General y Natural de las Indias, por El] Capitan Gonzalo 
Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés. 

Oviedo was one of the early adventurers. He published his first 
volume in 1535, and worked at the rest until his death in 1557, Volume 
five, Part X XXIII, gives a very full account of the conquest, following 
Cortés usually. Las Casas criticizes him severely. See Prescott, IT, 
293, Note. 


History of the Conquest of Mexico (1843) W. H. Prescott. 

Of this Professor Merriman says, ‘‘It has all the great qualities 
which have rendered the author famous.’’ I hardly think it does justice 
to Cortés’ brilliant unscrupulousness. 


Historia Antigua de la Conquista de México (1880-) Tomo IV, M. 
Orozeo y Berra, a Mexican historian whose sympathies are with the 
natives. It follows the authorities closely. It is dry. 


Historia de Méjico, (1878-1888) N. de Zamacois, Volumes I-V. This 
is very voluminous. 


Fernando Cortés and the Conquest of Mexico (1909) F. A. MacNutt. 
Professor Merriman speaks of ‘‘MacNutt’s convenient but not very 
scholarly’’ book. 


Ancient Civilization of Mexico and Central America (1922), by Herbert 
J. Spinden, tells something of the Aztecs. 
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Acachinanco (called Xoluco by 
Prescott), 148, 298, 200 

Aguilar, Jerénimo de, 34, 35, 45, 
46, 52, 89, 133 

Aguilar, Marcos de, 349-350 

‘Albornoz, Comptroller, 334, 336, 
342, 347 


Almeria, Affair of, 162-167 
Alvarado, Pedro de, 2, 17, 18, 25, 


32, 36, 40, 54, 64, 68, 69, 
165, 191, 211, 214, 216, 248, 
249, 295, 304, 308, 316 
his apology, 217-221, 333 
leap, 252 
Avila, Alonzo de, 17, 25, 26, 32, 
36, 40, 42, 64, 68, 165, 210, 
211, 248, 278 
Ayllon, 187, 326 
Barba, Pedro, 265-266 
Caecamatzin, 55, 60, 144, 149, 172- 
226, 227, 230, 248 
Cempoala, 61, 71, 97, 193, 200, 
205, 213, 227 
Charles V, 314, 358-359, 364-366, 
370 
Chanpoton, 16, 18, 35, 36, 48 
Chichemecatl, 122, 260, 264, 295, 
310 
Chirino, Inspector (Veedor), 334, 
335, 336, 342, 343, 349 
Cholula, Massacre, 126-139, 201, 
217, 228, 265, 310 
Cintla, Battle of, 42, 61, 89 
Columbus, Diego, 10, 23, 70 
Cortés, Hernando 
birth, 3 
at Salamanca, 3-5 
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Cortés, Hernando, con’t. 

amorous adventure, 6 

at Santo Domingo, 7-10 

in Cuba, 10-14 

quarrel with Velasquez, 11-14 

marriage, 12 

appointed commander of Expe- 
dition, 19-20 

start, 24-29 

at Cozumel, 30-35 

at Tabasco, 35-46 

at San Juan de Ulua, 47 

Montezuma’s envoys, 51-55 

repudiates Velasquez, 59-70 

founds Villa Rica, 67 

at Cempoala, 71-80 

Montezuma’s tax-gatherers, 75- 
78 

converts Totonacs, 81-87 

first letter to King, 88-90 

scuttles ships, 94-96 

at Xocotla, 99-102 

war with Tlascala, 103-115 

speech after battle, 117-119 

massacre at Cholula, 126-139 

embassies from Montezuma, 
143-145 

enters Mexico City, 148-149 

meets Montezuma, 149-154 

seizes Montezuma, 163-169 

execution of Quauhpopoca, 169- 
171 

kidnaps Cacamatzin, 173-174 

marches against Narvaez, 200- 
206 

victory over Narvaez, 206-208 

news of revolt in Mexico, 213-216 
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Cortés, Hernando, con’t. 
return to city, 216 
fighting in city, 231-243 
Dreadful Night, 243-253 
retreat to Tlascala, 254-260 
battle of Otumba, 256-258 
speech before arrival at Tlas- 
cala, 262-263 
in Tlaseala again, 264-268 
capture of Tepeaca, 268-270 
makes slaves, 270 
attempts to raise money, 272-276 
encircling city of Mexico, 277, 
292 
blockade, 292-304 
street fighting, 305-309 
capture of city, 313-316 
of Guatemoc, 316-317 
Tapia episode, 323-329 
Garay episode, 329-330 
appointed Governor, 330 
expedition to Honduras, 334-341 
return to Mexico, 342-3 
letter. of May 24, 1526, to 
friends in Mexico, 345-347 
residencia, 348-355 
return to Spain, 357 
interview with Emperor, 358 
Marquis del Valle, 358 
second marriage, 359 
return to Mexico, 360-361 
expeditions of exploration in 
Pacific Ocean, 361-363 
second visit to Spain, 363-369 
expedition to Algiers, 364 
last letter to Emperor, 366-368 
death, 368-370 
Cortés, Martin, 2, 21, 45 
Coyoacan, 281, 293, 295, 296, 298, 
328 
Cozumel, 18, 80-35, 89 
Cuernavaca, 285, 286, 310, 361 
Cuitlahuae, 55, 149, 230, 231, 237, 
264, 277 
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Diaz, Bernal, 7, 17, 24, 26, 31, 42, 
43, 44, 45, 61, 64, 65, 66, 72, 
77, 94, 100, 101, 109. 112, 
117, 124, 131, 138, 146, 159, 
162, 171-174, 192, 194, 203, 
204, 210, 218, 221, 233, 245, 
247, 250, 253, 271, 277, 281, 
285, 286-287, 298, 299, 305, 
317, 333, 335, 338, 347, 359 


Dreadful Night, 243-253 
Duero, 20, 21, 193, 194, 195, 278 


Estrada, Treasurer, 334, 336, 342, 
347, 350, 357 
Estremadura, 1, 2, 10, 23, 356 


Garavito, 8 
Garay, 170, 266, 329 
Gémara, 11, 13, 48, 66, 91, 261, 
262, 365 
Grijalva, 16-20 
Guatemoe, 283, 287 
character, 299 
capture, 316-317 
torture, 320-324 
plot against Cortés, 338-340 
death, 340 
Guevara, Padre, 186, 188, 193 
Guzman, 351 
Huexotzinco, 73, 310 
Huitzilopochtli, 49, 50, 54, 56, 58, 
142, 158, 177, 180, 182, 214, 
219, 220, 222, 227, 228, 237, 
239, 309, 310 


Ixtlilxochitl, 60, 288, 310 

Iztaemixtlitan, 102 

Iztapalapan, 55, 146, 147, 148, 
155, 156, 284, 293, 297, 298, 
302 


Juarez, Juan, 11, 354 
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Letters of Cortés, 
first, 88-90 
second, 271 
third, 289-291 
fourth, 333 
fifth, 348-350 
to friends in Mexico, 345-347 
last, 368-370 
Lujo, 64, 165, 248 


Marina, Dofia, 44, 52, 86, 131, 133, 
149, 335, 336 
Maxixeatzin, 104, 119, 123, 160, 
260, 277 
Medellin, 1, 2, 5, 7, 325 
Mendoza, Don Antonio de, 361, 363 
Mendoza, Dojia Maria de, 357 
Mexico City, 47, 97, 100, 127, 147- 
155, 156-160 
massacre in, 217-227 
blockade, 292-303 
capture, 304 
Montejo, 17, 25, 26, 32, 68, 91, 92, 
96, 185, 187 
Montezuma, 47 
notions of white men, 49 
sends envoys, 51-55 
meets Cortés, 149-154 
prisoner, 166 
oath of allegiance, 181-182 
death, 247 


Narvaez, 
arrives in Cuba, 11 
at mainland, 188-189 
intrigues with Montezuma, 190 
defeat and capture, 200-208 


Oaxtepec, 285 

Olea, 308 

Olid, 18, 19, 20, 25, 26, 32, 64, 68, 
208, 236, 248, 256, 257, 293, 
295, 299, 324, 333, 341, 342 
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Olmedo, Padre, 107, 112, 124, 178, 
186, 191, 193, 198, 210, 236 

Ordas, 26, 32, 69, 70, 176, 177, 
203, 208, 212, 231, 248, 279 

Otomis, 105, 106, 107, 302 

Ovando, 6, 8, 10, 14 

Panuco, 170, 176, 211, 214, 266, 
329 

Pefion del Marqués, 297 

Ponce de Leon, 348-349 

Puertocarrero, 25, 32, 45, 68, 91, 
92, 96, 185, 186 


Quauhpopoca, 162, 163, 166, 167, 
169-171 

Quetzaleoatl, 49, 52, 56, 59, 127, 
128, 152, 154 

Quiahuitztlan, 71, 74-80 


Regulations for army, 279-281 


Salazar, Factor, 334, 335, 336, 341, 
342, 343, 344 

Salvatierra, 202, 203, 207, 209 

Sandoval, 25, 32, 68, 165, 188, 189, 
192, 199, 203, 204, 206, 207, 
208, 256, 257, 285, 286, 
293, 299, 300, 308, 310, 316, 
328, 332, 335, 336 

San Juan de Ulua, 18, 47, 89, 177, 
188, 218 

Saucedo, 28, 88, 97, 248, 251 

Segura de la Frontera, 271 

Ships, seuttling of, 94-96, 116 

Slaves, 15-16, 134, 270, 274-276, 
287-289 

Sloops, 289-292, 297-299, 316 


Tabasco, 35-46, 61, 89, 176, 177, 
201, 337 

Tacuba, 47, 55, 56, 231, 241, 242, 
243, 293, 295, 296, 306, 307, 
319, 339, 340 

Tapia, Andrés de, 21, 28, 33, 34, 
133, 138, 180, 184, 311 
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Tapia, Cristébel de, 323-329 

Tecpan, 157, 239, 300, 301, 306 

Tenochtitlan, see Mexico City 

Tepeaca, 261, 268, 271, 279, 288 

Texcoco, 47, 55, 60, 97, 146, 172, 
215, 282-291, 310, 324, 361 

Tezeatlipoca, 49-58, 142, 178, 214, 
237 

Tlascala, 73, 97, 103, 126-130, 193, 
201, 214, 215, 227, 254-268, 
360 

Tlateloleo, see Mexico City 

Tlehuezolotzin, 105, 122 


Vasquez de Tapia, 222 
Velasquez, Diego, 
character of, 8 
quarrel with Cortés, 11 
subsequent relations with Cor- 
tés, 18-24, 26-29, 59-70 
account of Puertocarrero’s stop 
in Cuba, 92-94 
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Velasquez, Diego the Younger, 
197, 202, 203, 207, 209 

Velasquez faction, 62-70, 94, 95, 
115, 128, 178 

Velasquez, Juan, de Leon, 26, 32, 
69, 70, 124, 125, 165, 192 

Villafana, 196-198, 203, 209, 249, 
257 

Villa Rica de Vera Cruz, 32, 67, 
78, 88, 97, 162, 164, 166, 
188, 192, 193, 194, 212, 214, 
261, 265, 268, 278, 311, 323, 
325, 328, 360 


Xicotenga, the Elder, 105, 123, 
160, 260, 264 

Xicotenga, the Younger, 105, 106, 
112, 114, 115, 121, 264, 265, 
294-295 

Xocotla, 99, 103 

Xoluco, 148, 301 
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